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INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


MRS, BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 cner.© 


MUSICAL AND 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


rnegie Hall, New York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


arnes Wells. 
Studios reopen September 19, 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. 


1921, 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera, 
Studio: 


New York, 


32 Meteapeiiiad Opera House Building 


Artists who have worked this season——-Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 


Circle 1472, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
607 West 

Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Studio: 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan S, Boice, 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sieh Singing, Ear- Training, Musical 
Norma! course in Publ 
ale. Special coaching a church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


Sten 


ic and Private Sc oa 





ART OF SINGING 











ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


Phone Circle 2297 


Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 fan St, Hall, Now York, 


234 Main Orange, N i. - 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO- CONTRALTO 


Annie Friedberg, MotB eceee, New York 


Studio: 


Vocal S 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


all its branches, Defects 
Teacher of veles a Sn eolnel 
Italian Lyric Dietion. 


~ 
mB an Se. Sash 


t 86th Street. 
7 we Telephone, $910 Schuyler. 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera gee eats. 1425 Broad- 
way, New Yor 
Taylor Building, 44 Cannon St., Bridgeport, 





HAZEL MOORE, 


SOPRANO 
teachi periods address, 
a of ; cleal Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT “OF TSINGG TEACHER 


144 East 62nd Street, Ney, Fork. ¢, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 








JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and By + 7 


Instruction, 
fn York, 
137 West 69th St » 7 Columbus 4873 








JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 
Teacher of Jicte. Bacentie,, Cos Conducting 
Gottlieb 


- - cneenate, ot : 
structors ents. 
ee ye the profensional and amateur 
symphony orchestra chorus. 
136 East 70 tte cian cicada aa” York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Stadio: 1339 Union Street 





L INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
EEG SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New_York 
(Metropolitan Gpera House) 
el, 1274 Bryant 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 





25 Claremont Ave., N. Y, Tel. 4834 Morningside 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


New York 





FRANCIS ROBINSON DUFF 


Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placin of 








the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
sart 
sage 136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 
MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel, Schuyler 3822. 
MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


usical Art, 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 

INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 

828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 


VOCAL 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street, 
Phone, 2859 Academy 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
sin ing, he has the ability to form great artists,” 
rancesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met, Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers’’—No instrument used, 
oth class and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist, Private any time, 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park, 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Mrs. Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher. 


ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 






HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


137th Street, New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

Broadway 

N. Y., Wed 


1425 
Bldg.), 


A 





ys and S 


ys. 





65 Central Park West Tel, Columbus 7140 
HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
WALTER L BOGERT, Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


(Metropolitan Opera ‘House 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


way, New York, Phone Bryant 1274. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 

Telephone 1274 Bryant 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street $e 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 


New York 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 


: +: New York 
Telephone Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





AMY GRANT 
Opera Recitals Aeolian Hall 
ll 


Alternate Thursdays at 


tuesdays in May at 3:30 
Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 
78 West 55th Street, New York 
(Tel, 0457 Circle) 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 

VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York, 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 

“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 

15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus, 





Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia, 
Alternate Saturdays 
56 West 681TH Sraeer New. York, City 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PLANOFORTE perauenen 


Certitied Leschetizky Exponen 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New "York City 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 


- + New York 
Phone 8955 Senden 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St, 


° York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 


New 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME, MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Address: J. 
diudive reopen September Sth. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 

Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 

Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 

Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E, 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 

Mas, Evizaseru Scuaur, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Joseph Pizzarello 


Villa “Bel Canto,” Chemin de Vallauris, Cannes, 
brance. 





FREDERICK Ruesperc, A. A. G, O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
a ae 7 hee 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 

n 





CARL FIQUE piso 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 








: 2184 Ave. 
an oe : 





CEE 


Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
row wry | in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 
249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Singing lessons for 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 


370 Centrat Park West New Yore 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Telephone Riverside 136 
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VLADIMIR 
DUBINSKY 
CELLIST 
Mgt. 
Hall & Elliott, 101 Park Ave., 
Studios: 


244 W. 76th St., N. Y. 
547 W. 147th St. N. Y. 


N.Y. 


City 
City 








MINNIE TRACE Y 


American Dramatic Soprano 


for Concert and Recital ents 
sirtie: Ursuline Academ: B3. = mes St. 


Private Address: The ro 22, 
W. McMillen St., Ginclenet’ Ohio. 


GEORGE HAMLIN °?2soa" 


Instruction In Singing and Englich, ‘Dietion 

November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 

York; June ist to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y¥. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRAL TO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St.,.N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesan* 
INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 


GUSTAVE L. 


BECKER 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 
Hotel 7 203 West S4th St. 














Lectures on Bach, and on 
Art Principles in Music. 
Director of American 
Progressive Piano School 


110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. Phone 6000 Vanderbilt 
Studio: Room 12, Slaven Hall, N. Y. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


14 BOMMEL 


Tel. Audubon 1673 


MORTIMER WILSON 


r—Cond t 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 
STUDMOS: 

303 Carnegie Hall 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. 








651 * Mec 169th $ Street New York 


Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


oust at's asa Folee "Sutrdor Weles. Repairer snd Coed.” or 


Special Cow in Dieth ils srepene 
— and Concert. iy sass Tawrence and 


other successful eno. Studios House 
, Ohio, 


Rrostes Rooms, Cincinna’ 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4650 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schayler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 


OPEN FOR CONCERT TRG AGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


:GRASSE 














yes > en and 


will Pa. om : yr 
Pupils, a | t- 176th a 
1, 2052 Tremont 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Mose 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GARZIA "5" 


851-2 B - Hall 

“Not all may become ae but everyone can 
be taught to sing artisticall. 

Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composrr, Vorce Insravcron anv p Cees 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heineman 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


1 Ainsli No ste err’. 
904 nsiie St. = 
A Ravenswood 3804 


MISERENDINO 


Me ned and TEACHER 
2128 Groadw: New York City 
Tdephone $981 Columbus 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 186 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stonley, YK. - Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendr Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske Ofer orace Wr right, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 


¢ BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 





Z>=rT as 


Tel. aor Circle 











= Chicago 














2 of 
N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N. Y. 


Teleph 7960 Cathedral 
Auditions by Appointment Only 


WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 


or LD brat 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Warford 























Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street . 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme, Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 





New York 




















dis HAMMANN |: Waprppn 2 
4716 Chestnul Street Philadeiphis | E Phone Bryant 1274 
Mrs. HALL McALLISTER| $ K RA F OT 
TEACHER OF SINGING Hy Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
“sc enameten~ | eek ee. tine. R 454 Deming Place, Chicago 
CLAREN M SEE AD 
ENCE DICKIN SON Bonei M y Al c 4 NEXT 
Orgasiet and Director Brick Church, Temple munporses E. ISSUE 
Bet 1 Union Theological Seminary. 
"ie Fifth Ave., New York. 
IN HEIMEL|poOTTre) 
Studio: sg eg A Fathers oh. Street) O ER 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 Mezzo-Soprano 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 





LAZAR §. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto $:nool of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, ‘ 
Zerola, etc. 

Studio: 





Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
ces 


Addreas 
care Theos. A. Edicon, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 








47 Bang 8th Street, 
New York City 


tataroe HOFFMANN 2220 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


2] 8 RUBANNI spam 


Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel. Main 6728 


R Dramatic Mezzo 
z Sopran 

1 Concert asd. Opera 
N 

A 








E. 620 Spadina Avenue 





s 
~ 
M 
U 
E 
Lu 





ARTHUR M. penton 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 











FARNAM -- 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella Ne eh Smith. 


Ho i ee re 


st. 
sR York City 











BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 181 E. 69th St. New York Cit 
t 
SLUTIGER GANNON |S ROSS1-DIEHL 
s: R Concert ery > ital 

CONTRALTO meerts and Recitals 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. ¥ 1947 Brgedwey Studios 199 Garside se 
LYNNWOOD st 
one a tie LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 
Acoompanist—Ceeoh 


mited number of upil ted. 
518 Ween mil ith Street ee Se New York 
Telephone $860—Ex, ‘2 Cathedral 





Elva “3XiiomanN 
J MMA A, DAMBMAN 

der and P Rehears: onday 
evenings, 1 ‘ 10 Car wie Halt vocal Instruction, Resumes 
ath ist West 034 &t., Tel. 1436 River, between § and 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe -\ . Norfolk, 
and Founder of The te eledy Cieb bs Nertelk 











ORATORIO, CONCERT, mnetians 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. a: acm Hoffmann 


Recitals with 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 











430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York efferson Ave. .» Columbus, Ohio mete 
TILLA MARY DAVIS 
GEMUNDER eg ny 
Severe Suite 40, Metr atta ook’ City House Building, 
Concert and Recitals 
cone soot muon: | BIRDIGE BLYE fins 
rer MOMSTEINWAY PIANO SED." | How 4 
0 ED 
r VEER MILLER 
VAN der VE SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








t GILBERTE 


t Out! 
L cHLBERTE: . Bis Song Success 


' TT “Come Out in the 

x T Sweet Spring Night” 
(A Spring Serenade) 

Hotel Astor, B’ way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


o FINNEGAN 








Personal address 





Stadie: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329 Circle 


- Soloist Sy ine STF N.Y. 
9 South 20th St., Elmburst, L. I., N.Y. 








STUDIO: Steinway Hall 








1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 


Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder asd President 
Announces for Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 

Edgar Bowman at the piano 

Dec. 8, 2:00 p. m.—‘Monna Vanna” by Fevrili 
Dec, 29, 8:15 p. m.—Hinsel and Gretel,” 
Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all Information. 


Humperdinck 


Tel. Circle 661. 








4 MUSICAL COURIER 


December 8, 1921 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Weite-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














A. SINIGAILIANO 


Violintet and Teacher 
Studio : 314 West 72nd St., New York City 
Phone 6941 River 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


His Music ; 
Masterpieces 


all 15c each 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful i 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— oe on the best 
of paper—cert to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
ic ~ for 1$c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale,° they 
Trovatore, "’ 





Studio: 20 South 18th Street - 
3030 Diamond Street 


RABBITS 
Music by Ch. Lagourgue for Voice and Piano 


New York Paris Lendon 
G. Schirmer, Inc, H.Herelle Cie J &W Chester, Led. 
at all music stores 








Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIOS: 
241 ys ad oer 4 Street 


ak 2297 1 = 


J. WARREN 


ER 





“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 


eR é "U j I R cert,’ “Ii Puritani,’* “The 
WW “Macurka No.2 the Palms, 
“Mazurka No.2,’""The Palms, *’ 
a PIANIST end practically all the other 
H Management: etandard classics, 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall New York Insist on Century Edition 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
who Cent 





Century 
at 15¢ means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supply you, 
we will. Catalogue of over 

2,000 0 cipeiony ands and standard com- 


ELSA FISCHER 


om TRING QUARTET 


, Int Vielin Lacie Neidhardt, Viole 
total F hemor 24 Vielin Carolyn Neldnerdt, Celle " 


Address; 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











et 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 
Music. 








SHEET MUSIC 











DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART —rscwis"stin 


gf BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


ag Me se advan’ incidental ¢ br , 
Ce FT a Se ies {onnybrond, musical education. 70 Astist Teachers, 
Gtudents may register at any time. For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Busigess Mansger 


5405 to 64156 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





qualities and durability 


Trex Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
ow ee is still — built by its —, 


q1 =. continued ' use in suck institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ——- tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = 


MAKERS 














——— 





— 











THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 





AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
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CHICAGO AND NEW YORK OPERA STARS WIN NEW LAURELS 


Muratore Tackles New Roles and Is Loudly Acclaimed— 
Garden at Her Best—Old Time Productions as Popular 
as Ever—Popularity of Claire Dux Increases—“Tann- 
hauser” Given Again—Raisa, Marshall, Clas- 
sens, Rimini Stars of “Otello”—Economy 
Now the Company’s Watchword 


Chicago, Ill, December 3, 1921.—A repetition of Mas- 
senet’s mystic opera, “The Jongleur,” brought forth the 
same cast heard at a previous performance, so well headed 
by Mary Garden, whose interpretation of Jean has justly 
been proclaimed one of the greatest portrayals of any role 
by any lyric artist. Dufranne was excellent as Boniface, 
and Paul Payan, a pillar of strength among the bassos, 
was superb as the Prior, Special mention also is due Polac- 
co, who loved this opera and finds in its ephemeral atmos- 
phere a source of enjoyment and ecstasy 
that makes his reading of the lovely score 
doubly enjoyable. 


“MonNaA VANNA,” NOVEMBER 29. 


The Garden-Muratore-Baklanoff cast in 
“Monna Vanna,” Tuesday night, was the 
same as that of the first week with Polacco 
conducting. For some unaccountable rea- 
son this was an “off” night as the conduc- 
tor appeared nervous and with the ex- 
ception of Lucien Muratore, the other two 
leading roles were not as well rendered 
as customarily. 

“TANNHAUSER,” NOVEMBER 30. 

“Tannhauser” was sung again on Wed- 
nesday night with Raisa, Van Gordon, 
Dusseau and Messrs. Schubert, Schwarz, 
Wolf, Ritch, Beck. Nicolay and Dua, with 
the ballet well headed by Pavley and 
Oukrainsky, and with Ferrari at the con- 
ductor’s desk, 

“La Boneme,” Decemser |}, 

A second performance of “La Boheme” 
served to show Claire Dux in a better light 
than when first heard. She is a delightful 
Mimi, notwithstanding the hoop skirt, and 
charmed the listeners with the beauty of 
her voice and song. Tino Pattiera, too, 
was in better form on this occasion and 
he came in for his share of the evening's 
success. Pavlowska, Rimini, Lazzari, Tre- 
visan, Defrere and Oliviero rounded out 
the excellent performance, with Ferrari 
at the helm. 

“L’Amore per Tre Re,” DecempBer 3. 

( Matinee. ) 

Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
has often been given by the Chicago Opera 
Association, but an attraction was added 
at the first performance this season, when 
for the first time Lucien Muratore sang 
the part of Avito. George Baklanoff was 
Manfredo. To those great artists must 
be added the superb Fiora of Mary Gar- 
den, the big Archibaldo of Lazzari, and 
the brainy work of Maestro Polacco, Gen- 
erally in these reviews, the conductor is 
given the last place, but on this occasion 
it does not seem amiss to reverse the 
order of things and to congratulate the 
conductor for the marvelous manner in 
which he read the score. It has often been 
rumored and éven reported that several 
years ago the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
had offered the post of conductor to Po- 
lacco, There are reasons to believe that 
such an offer was made after listening to 
“L’Amore,” as it was read as though it 
were a symphonic poem and not an opera. 
Yet having his forces well in hand, the 
maestro subdued his beautiful instrument 
and thus the singers had all needed sup- 
port from the orchestra. It was the first 
time that Polacco had, if memory serves 
right, conducted the work here, and his 
conducting proved conclusively that he 
had studied every measure, bringing out all the beauties of 
the score and many heretofore unsuspected. 

Mary Garden, though not in the best trim physically, is 
such a wonderful artist as to command respect, musicians, 
critics and laymen bowing in reverence before her transcen- 
dant art, brains and unique personality. Garden is Garden, 
just as Sarah Bernhardt is Sarah Bernhardt. She does 
many things in her Fiora that could be criticised, but she 
does so many others that can be praised that one must 
forget little errors and remember solely a masterful pres- 
entation. 

Lucien Muratore, as already stated, essayed for the first 
time the role of Avito. Beautifully costumed, he was the 
lover par excellence. An actor as well as a singer, he made 
of Avito a different man than the one heretofore presented 
on the stage. His is a manly man, full of vigor and passion, 
elegant and romantic, and he poured out golden tones that 
made his Avito as regal to the ear as to the eye. The 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Carl Engel Goes to Library of Congress 


Carf’ Engel, of Boston, has been appointed chief of the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress at Washington, 
a position which has been vacant since Oscar G. Sonneck 


resigned to become connected with the publishing house of 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 

_ Carl Engel was born at Paris on July 21, 1883, and stud- 
ied principally in Germany, at the universities of Strassburg 
and Munich, He studied composition under Ludwig Thuille 
in Munich and also worked with Gustave Charpentier. Mr. 
Engel has lived in this country for many years, his most 
recent position being that of editor for the Boston Music 
Company. 


Gadski Not to Sing in Chicago Opera 


Due to pressure, the management of the Chicago Opera 
Association has thought best to cancel the engagement of 
Johanna Gadski, who was to appear with the company 
here in two performances of “Tristan und Isolde.” One 
of the greatest living Isoldes, Mme. Gadski was to receive 
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MARIE JERITZA, 


the new prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who comes from the 


State Opera, Vienna, where she has been a favorite for the past ten years. 
Jeritza made a decided impression in her first role at the Metropolitan, that of 
Marietta in “Die Tote Stadt,” and at her first opportunity in one of the standard 
roles, Floria Tosca, she scored the biggest hit of any newcomer in the Broadway 


house in years. 


MM TT 


$1500 per performance, and though art knows no nationali- 
ty, the board of directors of the Chicago Opera Association 
thought best to take this drastic, even if unjust, decision. 
Unless another Isolde can be secured by cable from Europe, 
the Chicago public will be deprived of hearing this season 
one of Wagner’s finest works. Incidentally, it is understood 
that Mme. Gadski was paid her entire fee. Another one of 
the master’s works will also be deferred, as it is understood 
that “The Meistersingers,” though announced among the 
revivals, will not be produced. This leaves the Chicago Ger- 
man repertory decidedly limited. 


Metropolitan Revival of “Die Walkure” 


Wagner’s “Die Walkiire,” which has not been heard at 
the Metropolitan Opera House since the spring of 1917, 
will be given Friday evening, December 16. The work has 
been restudied under Mr. Bodanzky, who will conduct. 
Mme. Jeritza will appear as Sieglinde, Mme. Matzenauer 
as Brunhilde, and Mme. Gordon as Fricka. Mr. Sembach 
will be the Siegmund; Mr, Whitehill, Wotan; Mr. Gustaf- 
son, Hunding. The Valkyrs will be Mmes. Sundelius, Tif- 
fany, Miriam, Delaunois, Perini, Telva, Wakefield and 
Howard. One hears that “Siegfried” may also come along 
before the season’s end. 


Jeritza’s Interpretation of Tosca Proves Sensatiun—Galli- 
Curci Bids Farewell for a While—Yvonne Darle Makes 
Successful Debut in “Bohéme’—Myrtle Schaaf, 
Another New American Singer, Makes Good— 
Farrar, Crimi, Scotti, Gigli, All Score—New 
Tenor, Aureliano Pertile, Well Liked 


“TRISTAN AND Isoipa,” NovemMBer 28. 

“Tristan and Isolda” again became “Tristan und Isolde” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on November 28 with 
practically the same cast as that which gave it last season 
in English. It is not easy to understand why the German 
was re-established. The performance was good, though far 
from being excellent. Matzenauer would be a_ perfect 
Isolde were it not for the fact that the music lies in places 
somewhat too high for the natural range of her voice 

Sembach neither sings nor acts the role of 
Tristan in a manner that is impressive 
Whitehill, on the other hand, 
gave an impersonation of Kurvenal! that 
was replete with understanding and sym- 
pathy, and his singing was all that could 
be desired. The same may be said of 
Jeanne Gordon, though the role suffered 
from the necessary lack of contrast. be 
tween the quality of the voice of Isolde 
and her faithful maid which Wagner 
probably intended. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted with mastery but—at least from the 
seat occupied by the reviewer—the orches 
tra was often too weak and the voices of 
the singers too strong. The melody in the 
= orchestra, and even at times the harmony, 
= could not be heard, and at the opening of 
= the second act the hunting horns behind 
the scenes were scarcely audible. No re- 
view of this performance would be com 
plete without mention of the beautiful first 
act set by Joseph Urban—one of the most 
exquisite that has ever been conceived. 

The other sets are not its equal. 
“LA NAVARRAISE” AND “CAVALLERIA,” 

Novemser 30, 





Massenet’s one-act operatic thriller, 
made famous here through Mme. Calvé’s 
stirring impersonation of the leading role, 
= Anita, had a revival with Geraldine Farrar 
ES as the heroine, and revealed the same vit 
3 tues and deficiencies which characterized 
the work at its former performance here 
It is unimportant musically, even though 
it has several melodious numbers, and its 
story artificially tragic and not at all con 
vincing. The tale concerns the penniless 
girl of Navarre, who cannot marry her 
lover because of his father’s opposition to 
her poverty. Garrido, the Royalist general, 
offers a reward to anyone who will dis 
pose of the Carlist enemy, Zuccaraga 
Anita sets forth to earn the reward, and 
succeeds, by killing Zuccaraga. Araquil, 
her lover, has heard of her visit to the 
Carlist, who is “said to be fond of women.” 
| Araquil attempts to f way into 
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d force his 
Zuccaraga’s camp and is mortally wounded. 
S His comrades bring him back and he meets 
= Anita, who gleefully shows him her gold. 
3 Araquil thinks she has sold herself and 
spurns her. Anita tells him the truth. 
“The price of blood—horrible,” gasps the 
dying Araquil, and passes away. Anita 
loses her mind, and as the funeral bells toll 
out for the murdered general, she imagines 
them for her own wedding chimes, and, 
with maniacal laughter, she throws herself 
upon her lover’s body. 

Miss Farrar made the most of the his- 
trionic opportunities of her part, and gave 
a carefully planned and skilfully executed 
= representation. She is an actress whose 
dramatic instinct and technic never play 
her false. In her singing of the music she 
displayed fine tonal control and a keen 
sense for emotional coloring. She scored an unequivocal 
personal triumph as Anita. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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International Tours, Limited. 

Sydney, New South Wales, December 2, 1921 (by cable) 
—A company called International Tours, Limited, with a 
capital of $125,000, has just been formed here by leading 
business men and music lovers for the purpose of bringing 
to Australia the greatest artists of the world. Frederick 
Shipman, managing director, who will be remembered as 
the impresario of the final concert tour of the late Mme. 
Nordica, is sailing for America to engage artists for next 
season here. (Signed) Grirrin Forey. 


Hempel Rouses Duluth 


Duluth, Minn., December 3, 1921 (by telegraph).—Such 
scenes of excitement and enthusiasm, as 4,500 people packed 
the armory here last night to hear and see Frieda Hempel 
in her Jenny Lind concert, have never before been wit- 
nessed in Duluth. The great diva responded to at least forty 
curtain calls. The beauty and novelty of the concert stirred 
music lovers here to an extraordinary pitch F. S. 
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A Little Primer of Basic Principles by 


THE PERFECT MODERNIST  22s« Patterson’ 


SECOND INSTALLMENT 





[The defects most frequently noted in ultra-modern music, both by musical Ex. 12b 
critics and the public, are: lack of harmonic clarity and absence of sustained melody. 
The causes of those imperfections are outlined in the following installment of “The 
Perfect Modernist.” The fundamental principle of harmonic and melodic clarity is 
here shown to be very simple: nothing more or less than an association between 
rhythm and basic harmony. It is argued that whatever is true of the fundamental Tonic Dominant 
principles of classic music must also be true of the most modernistic music. What 
these fundamental principles are, and how manifested, is illustrated by numerous 
examples.—The Editor.] 





Melody Chords, Passing Chords, Pseudo Chords, Basic Harmonies 

It would seem superfluous to state that music consists of melody and harmony, yet It must be constantly borire in mind that the basic harmonies cannot be forced. They 
nothing is more completely misunderstood, especially by those composers of the modern make themselves. The beauty of the melody depends upon their proper selection. To 
school who have thrown aside the restraint of traditional methods, That which leads use wrong basic harmonies is simply to destroy the melody. You can easily convince 
to this misconception is the fact that certain combinations of notes that look like chords yourself of this by playing any familiar melody in minor instead of major, or in major 
are not chords and cannot be treated as such. instead of minor, as the case may be. You will see that it ceases to be a melody at all. 

This fact was dimly recognized in the early days of music when all music was contra- Evidently, therefore, it is necessary, first of all, to learn to recognize the basic har- 
puntal (combinations of melodies) and before harmony was invented. It now remains monies. In developing them great care must be taken not to suggest false basic harmonies 
to us to recognize it fully and to accept it with all its consequences. by accident where they are not intended. The passing notes must be really passing notes, 

Most of us today accept without question the thought that music consists of an and the passing chords really passing chords. 
accompanied tune—a tune or melody, an accompaniment or harmony. 

The harmony may be complex, indeed. There may be countermelodies. But the basic Chromatics 
conception remains of tune and accompaniment, of melody and harmony, i. e., melody as 
opposed to and differing from harmony. ‘ Following out chromatically this same principle of the use of passing notes so as to 

This is fundamentally incorrect, Harmony as a succession of chords does not exist, produce passing. chords, we find that harmonies are produced which appear to have no 
for the simple reason that the human ear—the mental ear—cannot hear or accept that relation to the key. The following examples will illustrate this, (Examples 13 and 14.) 
sort of harmony, any more than the mind can make sense out of a succession of discon- Ex. 14 

xX. 


nected words 
Hearing such a succession of disconnected words the mind seeks instinctively for 








some basic idea-~and hearing such a succession of chords the mind seeks for a_ basic Ex 13 
harmony. 
Harmony is not a succession of chords but a combination of four or five or six or 0 i } | + + 
more melodies all of which belong to the same basic harmony. 
The following examples will illustrate this. We take four melodies, each of which d Be e 
belongs to the toni¢ harmony followed by the dominant. (Example 7.) Tonic 





Tonic —_ 


Ex. 7a Ex. 7b 












































t—t + The second chord in this example (14) is a dominant seventh type chord, i.e., it has 
oe 1. + + + the same intervals as an inverted dominant seventh. It is well to learn to think ‘in chord- 
‘onic Dom, types. 

There is no need to ask: What are these chords? The answer is: Passing chords. 
But the student must bear in mind that they are chords, i. e., combinations of thirds, in- 
verted perhaps, but never dissonant. It is important that this should be not only thor- 
— oughly understood but also carefully observed, for herein lies the whole difference between 
m. harmony and counterpoint, and unless there is complete mastery of harmony it will be 

Tonic Ex. 7d found impossible to write decent counterpoint at all. 
Ex: 7c x. IV These chromatic passing chords arise partly from a desire for embellishment, partly 
AI - - fa) . jee —, asa device for strengthening the rhythmic and melodic significance of the music, partly 
+ + f } + 4 + 4 ft. # as fillers to complete eight bar rhythms. To what extent and in what manner they are 
= yn prea L eet ce to be used will depend entirely upon individual taste. For instance, if the melodic line is 
Tonic Dom. - Tonic Dom. from the fourth to the third note of the scale on the basic tonic harmony (Example 15a), 
- it may be written (Example 15b), including the dissonant F, or in any of the following 
. ; : . ways by which dissonance is avoided (Example 15c-g), and there are many other pos- 

Set together they result in the following (Example 8) : sibilities. 








Not Tonic, Dominant Seventh, Tonic Sixth, Sub-Dominant, Dominant Seventh, but 
simply Tonic, Dominant. The other chords are not real chords but accidental passing Ey, 45a Ex, 15 Ex. 15c 
chords or pseudo chords, 

The important role played by rhythm may be illustrated by setting the bar lines back, 
i.e., advancing the melody. (Example 9.) 

Tonic kg < T 
Ex. 8 Ex. 9 onic onic 

Ex. 15d Ex. 15e Ex, 15f 


Baie = == ee 


a Tonic Tonic 
Ex, 15 
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Dom. Dom. 


ic 


This does not alter the basic harmony. It must be noted, however, that alterations 
and distortions of the basic harmonies cannot be carried too far. The mind of the listener 
will grasp certain alterations, but if these alterations are too drastic the music sounds ig 
confused, which simply means that the basic harmonies are distorted beyond recognition. nic 
If, for instance, the above melody is still further advanced a sub-dominant is suggested. 
(Example 10.) As to the writing of these chromatic passing chords, difficulty often arises as to the 
The chords are not, notation. The accepted custom for writing chromatics is to write sharps ascending (Ex- 

ample 16a) and flats descending (Example 16b), but in harmony this is not always con- 





Here is an example from Gluck’s “Orpheus.” (Example 11.) 


as they appear, A minor, C major 4-6, F major, C major, but simply C major. D i r _ Ad : . 3 
venient. In writing for piano it is always best to make the music readable in spite of 

Ex. 14 conventions. Instead of writing (Example 16c) write (Example 16d). In writing for sep- 

Ex. 10 x, arate voices, however, it is best to observe the conventions, as it is easier to read, and 


avoids unnecessary accidentals. (Example 16e.) 


Ex. 16a Ex. 16b 
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Tonic Dom ‘ Ex. Ge Ex. 166 
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The following example, in which the tonic and dominant are strongly marked, will Sr a Violin I 


still further illustrate the possibility of embellishment of the basic harmony without 
creating the impression of change. (Example 12a-b.) Ex.16d 
L 



































or 
Ex. 12a + + — + 7 
r +} oa —4} Violin II 
EE 
= In writing chromatic chords it is always best to use the most familiar chord type as 
Tonic Dominant | Tonic a basis of notation. {See Wagner example (Example 32) which, as written, looks like 


a transposition from F minor to G and back to F.] 


[Next week the writing of parallel intervals is explained and a new theory of 
altered chords and resolutions exposed.—The Editor.] 
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SWISS COMPOSERS MAKE EXCELLENT 
SHOWING IN CHAMBER MUSIC 





Concert Devoted to Native Works Proves Success—Friedrich Hegar, Octogenarian, Signally Honored—Business Crisis 
Affects Concert Patronage—Plans for the Season—First Swiss Musical Congress Held 


Ziirich, November 5, 1921—Score one for Swiss music! 
Those who say there is no such thing will have to learn 
better, for the most significant event of the Ziirich season 
thus far was a chamber-music concert consisting entirely 
of contemporary Swiss works. The concert was a suc- 
cess in every way and augurs well for the future of our 
native musical development. 

The deepest impression was made by Othmar Schoeck 
with a setting of Goethe’s ballad, “Der Gott und die Ba- 
jadere,” for contralto, interpreted by that eminent mistress 
of song who makes Ziirich her home—lIlona Durigo. The 
same artist made the audience acquainted with Schoeck’s 
four Hafis songs. These, and especially the “Angels Jub- 
ilation,” are of the very best that a true lyricist can give. 
Another new work, which had first place on the program, 
was a violin and piano sonata by Walter Schulthess, 
played by the composer and his wife, the well-known 
violinist, Stefi Geyer. It attests a very healthy develop- 
ment of the young composer. An interesting serenade 
for flute, violin and harp, which followed, is the first 
work of a very young composer, H. von Glenck. 

An E major string quartet by K. H. David, the fourth 
of its genus, interpreted by the excellent Zirich String 
Quartet (de Boer, H. Shroer, P. Essek, F. Reitz), occu- 
pied the largest part of the program. Its first movement 
reveals a bright, Spring-like atmosphere—the andante 
smiles amid tears, while the rondo strives towards power 
and volume. Incidentally, a fairy opera by the same com- 
poser, “Cinderella,” was given with marked success in 
Bale a few days ago. 

Frieprich HeGArR—OcrToGENARIAN, 

Another féte day for Swiss music was the eightieth 
birthday of Dr. Friedrich Hegar, the veteran composer. 
Ovations of every kind filled the day and congratulants 
from across the borders were present in numbers, The 
Tonhalle Society, together with the Ziirich Teachers’ 
Singing Association, gave a festival concert in the even- 
ing. Under the spirited personal and artistic guidance 
of the master’s successor, Volkmar Andreae, Hegar’s 
“Festival Overture”, written for the inauguration of the 
new Tonhalle, and the “Festival Cantata” for the High 
School Festival in 1914, were heard to the best advan- 
tage. Willem de Boer interpreted a violin concerto by 
Hegar brilliantly. 

Business Conpitions Arrect Music Lire. 

As for the regular musical season, it began as early as 
mid-September, and ever since then a flood of concerts 
has inundated us. But who, one asks, has any material 
benefit from it? For the post-war business crisis which 
Switzerland, like all the other European countries with 
high exchange currencies, is undergoing, tells heavily 
against the public’s patronage. Even the fine symphony 
concerts under Volkmar Andreae and with excellent so- 
loists suffer from the passive attitude of the people. Artis- 
tic benefits of course to be derived only from the few real 
manifestations which can be singled out from the mass. 

Among these the visit of the Berlin Domchor is prob- 
ably the most important. The fine choir sang once in the 
Ziirich “Grossmiinster” (cathedral) and once in the Ton- 
halle. Another event was the appearance of the extra- 
ordinary young pianist, Walter Gieseking, who had an 
enthusiastic reception from both public and press. 

Tue SEASON’s ForEcAST, 

The official musical events for the winter have been set 
forth by the Tonhalle Society, and comprise subscrip- 
tion concerts, chamber music evenings and popular sym- 
phony concerts. A number of guests take part in the first 


named series who are so far all strangers to Ziirich, as, 
for instance, the young Australian violinist, Alma Moodie, 
and the Berlin pianist, Waldemar Liitschg. A little sym- 
Phony by the Ziirich composer, W. Miiller, will be given 
for the very first time anywhere. 

A number of Swiss authors will be represented in the 
chamber music recitals which spread out over eight even- 
ings. Among this native talent is A. Honegger, who lives 
in Paris. Honegger is recognized as the most talented of 
the famous “six”, but few people know he is a Swiss. 
Besides Honegger, there are R. F. Denzler, conductor of 
the Ziirich theater, and the veteran master, Hans Huber, 
of Bale. 

The popular symphony concerts this year are wholly 
devoted to a Mozart cycle, in which some of the master’s 
most rarely heard works will be given. -Besides these 
concerts, there are those of the three large male choirs 
of Ziirich, and later on the mixed choir will give the first 
Swiss performance of Klose’s “The Spirit of the Sun.” 
Klose, too, is an expatriated Swiss. 


New Opera Drrector. 


With the exception of a successful new production of 
the “Rosenkavalier”, under the guidance of Kapellmeister 
Denzler, the program moves along the usual lines. 
new director, Paul Trede, has been in office since October 
1, as successor to Dr. Alfred Reucker, resigned, now gen- 
eral manager of the Dresden Opera. Herr Trede recently 
gave an address on “Modern Opera Management” before 
the Ziirich Theater Society which may be regarded as his 
conception of the work he has undertaken and it is now 
hoped that he will turn the word into the deed. 


ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL. 


The committee of the International Festival Plays in 
Zurich, encouraged by the splendid success of the per- 
formances in June and July of the present year, is now 
considering new plans for next year. Special stress is 
to be laid on the opera (concerts and theatrical perform- 
ances were about equally balanced at the initial attempt 
of last summer) which are to include works in German, 
French and Italian with the assistance of representative 
ensembles from the different countries. 


First Swiss Musicat ConcrEss. 


An event of real—perhaps historic—importance was the 
first session of the “Neue Schweizerische Musik-Ges- 
ellschaft.” The congress, held on October 15 and 16 at 
the “Helmhaus,” had a most promising result. Chapters 
already exist at Winterthur, Bale and Ziirich. These are 
working hand in hand most ene;getically and have set up 
a program that will certainly bring the other cities in 
line. At the first congress a number of musicological 
subjects, which thus far have not received the attention 
they really merit, were discussed. J. Handschin, of Bale, 
spoke on the oldest examples of measured music in Switz- 
erland; Prof. Nef, of Bale, on the history of the Alle- 
mande; Dr. Refardt, on “Rhythm as a subjective measure 
of values,” Dr. Fehr, the central president of the society, on 
“Serenades and Serenade Music”; Dr. Cherbuliez on “The 
Psychology of the Cadence,” and Prof. Bernoulli, on Ludwig 
Senfl, as editor and collector. Furthermore, Prof. Wag- 
ner, of Freiburg, our senior historian and Dr. Merian, of 
Basle, reported on the results of more recent investiga- 
tions. A historical concert, dealing with German instru- 
mental music of the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, met with much interest in lay circles as well. All 
the addresses were very well attended by the general 
public. G. TRAPP. 





YOUNG HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST 
SCORES FURORE IN HOLLAND 


Erna Rubinstein, Youthful “Miracle,” Wins Unstinted Praise of Press and Public—Mengelberg Opens Season with Mahler 


—Schmuller Plays Novelties—Albert Spalding Triumphs 


Amsterdam, November 2, 1921—Erna Rubinstein, the 
sixteen year old Hungarian violinist, was heard here last 
season for the first time and scored immediate success, 
though it was a conservative triumph as her recitals took 
place in the small hall of the Concertgebouw. This time, 
however, her conquest was one of the most spectacular 
things ever witnessed in our large concert hall. She played 
the Mendelssohn concerto with Mengelberg conducting, 
and it is safely said that a more beautiful performance of 
that work could not be heard. 

In the first place Erna has all the tools of her trade; 
that is, perfect technic, bowing and tone. Secondly, she 
has a remarkable musical temperament, fiery and fresh with 
the bloom of youth. When the elfin notes of the last move- 
ment came to an end, the hall arose in one body and with 
stormy applause and cries of “Bravo” kept the little mir- 
acle bowing for five minutes. It was an incomparable suc- 
cess. 

MENGELBERG OPENS WITH MAHLER. 

Mengelberg opened the season with Mahler, as might have 
been expected. A superb interpretation of the fifth sym- 
phony, and the “Kindertotenlieder,” sung by Thomas Denijs, 
made up the major part of the first program. Next he 
introduced to Holland a novelty, namely, Franz Schre- 
ker’s “Chamber Symphony.” Although the work was given 
a second hearing after a lapse of about a week, it is no 
easier to form any more than a superficial estimate of its 
worth. It was composed for a special occasion, for the 
festival in 1917 of the Royal Academy in Vienna, and was 
especially intended to be performed by the professors of 
the Academy. This is doubtless the reason for the very 
small number of instruments required, the orchestration 
calling for only twenty-three players. Mengelberg doubled 
the amount. however, probably in view of the large hall, a 
thing for which the composer himself has made provision. 


Again 


So far as one can judge, Schreker’s music is built upon 
honest conviction and with no effort to appear original. 
There are passages when one hears that his inspiration has 
been drawn from Brahms, Wagner or Strauss. The or- 
chestration is colorful and varied to the extreme and the 
composer shows himself always as a master of form.. 

Bloch’s “Shelomo” and Brahms’ first symphony kept 
Schreker’s work company. The former was given its initial 
performance here last April and has been repeated with 
the same soloist, Marix Loevensohn, cellist, whose fine 
artistry and rich tone made it a thing of living breathing 
beauty. The symphony was one of the finest things the 
orchestra has done so far. 

Two other novelties—for Holland—were presented under 
Mengelberg’s baton by Alexander Schmuller, the violinist. At 
his first appearance of the season he performed a “Ballade” 
by Kryjanowsky and a “Fantaise de Concert” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Kryjanowsky was born in 1867 and is still liv- 
ing. Although a doctor of medicine by profession, he is a 
gifted violinist as well. The ballade in F minor for violin 
and orchestra is his last completed composition and is built 
on broad melodic lines. Schmuller played with his usual 
great virtuosity and fineness of interpretation and is due 
an extra amount of appreciation for his indefatigable en- 
thusiasm for introducing new works, which surely demands 
courage. His success was genuine. 

Bacu AND A Matcu Box. 

A musical event of great importance was the season’s 
first public concert given by Dirk Schafer. Each time that 
this superb master of piano playing reappears, his already 
great popularity grows. There is in Holland an enthusi- 
asm for Schafer’s art which approaches reverence. His 
following is enormous and to gain a seat for one of his 
concerts requires a visit to the box office a week in advance. 
Those fortunate enough to have been there were well 
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rewarded the other evening, as they found the master at 
his best. 

Schafer is especially well known as a Chopin exponent 
and his performance of the twenty-four preludes was a 
masterpiece of rich color, brillance, pathos and an intimate 
depth which is perhaps the greatest quality of all. Bach's 
Partita in C minor was Calvinistic in its simplicity and ex- 
quisite in its quiet repose, just the correct amount of tone 
being accomplished through the almost shut top of the 
piano, We observed that a match box had been employed 
to hold the lid barely open, surely a result of careful study 
in sound values. : 

The remaining number on the program was Beethoven's 
sonata, op. 110, in A major, which was also beautifully 
played. During the season this artist will play in Am- 
sterdam alone sixteen times, not to mention his appear- 
ances throughout Holland and a trip to Vienna and Ber- 
lin, etc., where he concertizes this November. 

ALBERT SPALDING Returns To Hoi.anp. 


It is seldom that an artist comes to us from America 
and it is a still rarer event, when we can hear one like 
Albert Spalding. Having concertized in Holland before 
the war, this violinist made his reappearance here in the 
summer of 1920, when he was soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, during that organization’s journey in 
Europe. During his two Amsterdam concerts, Spalding’s 
playing showed a personality of unusual qualities. It is 
technically sound, brilliant and rich of tone. Without 
knowing his name, one could guess the nationality of this 
artist from the temperament found in his playing. It is an 
honest, healthy temperament, a bit reserved perhaps, but 
deep. Spalding’s programs comprised many well known 
works, among them the César Franck sonata and several 
short pieces of his own composition, the latter of lighter 
character, grateful and very violinistic. 

Doprer’s “Pops,” 

One must not fail to say a word about the popular con- 
certs given by our orchestra in September, under Cornelis 
Dopper. Many important works were performed, among 
them Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony. Several soloists ap- 
peared likewise, among them Pieter Cramér playing the 
Goldmark violin concerto. This young artist is one of the 
first violins of the orchestra and it is no uncommon thing 
for one or the other of its talented members to show his 
virtuosity in a popular concert. Others who have appeared 
are Ben Meyer who played Lalo’s “Symphonie Espag- 
nole” and Betsy Schrik, playing the Ambrosio concerto, 
the latter being given under Mengelberg himself. The 
brilliant performances of these young artists all go to 
show what a high standard our orchestra upholds. They 
are al! pupils of Oskar Back, the well known pedagogue. 

Hi V. G, 


DIAZ GUEST AT RUFFO 
CONCERT IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo., November 14, 1921.—Titta Ruffo has 
never sung a finer concert than the one he gave Kansas 
City on the afternoon of October 30, the day before the 
American Legion convention opened. A notable part of 
his audience was General Armando Diaz, commander-in- 
chief of the armies of Italy, and his staff, who attended 
at the invitation of Walter A. Fritschy, under whose man- 
agement Ruffo sang. The perfection of detail that was the 
afternoon’s finest feature was due to Mr. Fritschy, who 
gave most of the preceding month to the plans. 

Preeminently an operatic artist, Ruffo was provided by 
the intoxicating atmosphere of the convention a reason for 
ignoring some of the traditions of the concert hall. The 
result was a performance that for freedom of style and 
vocal magnificence probably never will again be equalled 
by him outside of an opera house. The audience, as well 
as the guest of honor, was predominately Latin, and so 
perfectly in tune with the singer and the general that only 
the necessity of vacating the theater to make room for a 
big road show kept the concert from running an hour or 
two overtime. 

The program included the “Hamlet” brindisi, and the 
“Largo al tactotum” from “The Barber of Seville.” The 
happy fashion in which the great singer of Italy and the 
greatest war hero of Italy tossed back and forth the 
honors of the day was the final touch that led a member of 
the general’s staff to call it the “perfect concert.” 

An astounding piano technic, yet untamed, was the con- 
tribution of Irwin Nyireghazi, the assisting artist. His 
share of the program proved very interesting. A. 


Why the Flonzaleys Do Not Remain Abroad 


When the Flonzaley Quartet played in Paris and London, 
just before it sailed to begin its season in this country, the 
critics asked, “Why doesn’t this quartet stay on this side 
of the water?” 

The reason why the quartet doesn’t stay in Europe and 
in England is because the American public, year after year, 
claims all its time during the concert season. Before this 
organization opened its present season ninety-one engage- 
ments were booked, and all but a dozen seats for the series 
of concerts in Aeolian Hall, New York, were sold to 
subscribers. 

But this does not assuage the dissatisfaction felt on the 
other side of the water over the limited opportunity afforded 
to hear the Flonzaleys., 

“Not since they were here before,” wrote the critic of 
the London Daily Telegraph when the quartet played in 


‘that city in October, “have we heard such music making as 


this glorious combination of players gave us last night. 
The remembrance of it is tempered with regret that we are 
not to hear these artists again this season.” 

“It allows us no more than one concert when passing on 
its various journeys from Switzerland to the United States 
or vice versa,” complained the Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Westminster Gazette spoke of the concert as “unfor 
tunately their only appearance here this season,” and the 
Daily News expressed the same regret in the same words. 


Emil Telmanyi to Debut in Chicago 
_Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, will make his first 
Chicago appearance in recital at Kimball Hall on Decem 
ber 13. His interesting program includes a violin sonata by 
Busoni heretofore unknown in America. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ROTE SINGING 


What it Should Mean in the Music Education of Children 


The beginning of public school music in America was 
marked by a sincere attempt to bring into the lives of the 
children the best that could be offered in terms of their 
intellectual comprehension. Being a new subject at that 
time, little attempt was made to surround it with any 


technical barrier. For many years all music was taught 
by imitation, and gradually we developed a pedagogical sys- 
tem which bore its maximum fruition in this generation. 
The pedagogical systems as adopted generally by the public 
schools contained many virtues and many faults. The chief 


virtue was in the fact that children learned to read music, 
and that they learned to enjoy singing. The chief defect 
consisted in laying too much stress upon the system of 
sight reading, and which, if carried out to its full extent, 
not only required a great deal of time, but also did not 
essentially teach music, There has been a reaction in 








DISPLAYS TALENT IN SONG 
RECITAL 
By Karleton Hackett 


Florence Lang 


| 
| Soprano 


Miss Lang is a young singer who has voice — | 
talent, and has been well schooled. Her | 
voice is particularly free and warm in color | 
and her enunciation unusually distinct. 

The song cycle by Leo Sowerby was given | 
| its first public performance on this occa- | 
sion with the composer at the piano, and 

| in these songs Miss Lang showed her 
| musicianship. They were ‘mood pictures” 
written without compassion for the limita- 
tions of the voice, and making severe | 
demands both on the vocal technique and | 
musicianship of the singer. Miss Lang | 
did her part well. The songs demand | 
vocal virtuosity of the modern kind, per- | 
fect poise and command of the most | 
delicate shadings. 
—Chicago Evening Post. | 
| 
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recent years, and more attention is now being paid to that 
form of music appreciation which is arrived at as a result 
of consistent singing. 

Sicut Reaping Versus Music Stupy. 

The sight reading advocate will point with pride to 
certain cities and towns in the United States where 
results in the reading of music have been excellent. The 
accomplishment of this result is by no means a justification 
for its being. The most recent psychological data on this 
subject advises us to begin the teaching of musie by the 
project method. In other words, children should be sub- 
jected to a musical experience which will create an interest 
and encourage a desire to learn music. 

For that reason our modern courses of study demand an 
adequate rote song experience. Through the medium of 
the rote song the child will gain sufficient music experience 
to make it possible for him to appreciate and understand 
any technical study which may be attempted later. 

A Fatse Ipea. 

We shall always have with us people who believe that 
whatever experience they may have gained as adults can 
readily be transferred to the child mind, To bear out this 
illustration we quote from the preface of a music series 
published within the last few years: “Only one rote song 
has been included in this book, contrary to the usual custom 
in primary work. Rote songs are, in our judgment, an 
unnecessary memory load; to learn music in this way is to 


proceed upon principles in fundamental opposition to those 


upon which this course of music is based.” 


To advocate a statement like the above is entirely within | 


the privilege of the editors, but when this statement is 
compared with the best psychological data on the subject, it 
is reasonable to believe that the authors have made a serious 
mistake. To acquire a fundamental technic it is necessary 
to learn about music, and the only way little children can 
learn about music is to gain a rich experience through the 
medium of song singing, which is the real motivation idea 
of teaching. The editors go one step further in stating that 
in systems of primary music it is customary to present 
each new technical difficulty through the medium of a song, 
and then condemn the poor quality of music which is 
offered for this purpose. We are frank to state that if 
this be the case the poor quality of music has nothing to 
do with the proper or improper method of teaching, and 
any system of music which contains poor material will 
defeat its own purpose. We consider such a recommendation 
a decided step backward. 

Any group of children, if adequately trained, can per- 
form almost any “stunt” in music which the teacher may 
desire to accomplish, but the ability to perform these “stunts” 
is no indication that the method is a correct one, and that 
it is advisable to apply this type of instruction to any school 
system. It is very much better to give them a rich experi- 
ence through the medium of song and then lead them gently 
into technical study, rather than to force them into musical 
technicalities at too early an age. 

Tue JUSTIFICATION OF THE Rote METHOD. 

What is true regarding language is true of music. Our 
first experience in language is through the medium of con- 
versation. Children converse intelligently without any 
knowledge of rhetoric, philology or grammar. These sub- 
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divisions are known as the technic of our e. Why, 
then, is it not reasonable to assume that to children 
to converse in music through the medium of song singing 
is “an unnecessary memory load”? 

The average musician gains his experience through the 
process of imitation. The greatest teachers of voice have 
followed this method. The great teachers’ of piano have 
trained their students to listen intelligently to the playing 
of artists and carry home as m of the interpretation, 
both of content and technic, as it was possible for them to 
absorb. The artist of the canvas gains his technic from 
imitating his master, and once he has acquired this he de- 
velops his own art in terms of his creative imagination. 
The impressionable mind of a growing child is a fertile 
field. To force a stupid, uninteresting type of musical 
development on children is a gross injustice. We have no 
hesitancy in stating that the proper approach to all teaching 
of music to little children is through imitation based pri- 
marily upon the presentation of the most beautiful song 
literature which can be given to childhood. 

The object of music in the schools is to teach music, and 
not only the reading of music. If we attempted to teach 
technical grammar before we taught our language we would 
be accused of educational stupidity. We feel that it is our 
duty to give publi¢ rebuttal to inaccuracies of this kind, 
which are constantly being presented by uninformed and 
inexperienced people who label their product “something 
new in education,” 


Warsaw Has Two New Theaters 


Two new houses for light opera only are to be opened 
this season in Warsaw: the Nowosei and Wodewil theaters. 
The former has Offenbach’s “Belle Héléne” down for its 
start_in the world of art, with Jan Gruszczynski, the lead- 
ing Warsaw tenor, as Paris, and Lucyna Messal in the 
title role. The Wodewil Theater is somewhat more modern 
in its initial selection, its choice having fallen on Gilbert's 
“Dame im Hermelin,” with Marya Kawecka as principal 
performer. Cracow, too, apparently does not want to lag 
behind the capital, but is opening an opera house proper 
under the management of Director Rayski. The premiére in 
this case will be Moniuszko’s opera “Halka.” 


Philadelphia Orchestra Presents Novelty 


Schoenberg’s five orchestral pieces were the feature of 
the program at the pair of concerts given by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in its home town on Friday afternoon, 
November 25, and Saturday evening, November 26. As 
these pieces were performed in New York on the following 
Tuesday, and a full report of them appears in another part 
of the Musica Courter, comment here is unnecessary. 
Beethoven’s overture, “Coriolan;” the Schubert “Unfin- 
ished” symphony, and Sibelius’ tone poem, “Finlandia,” made 
up the remainder of the program, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski with his usual fine artistry. 


Daughters of Ohio in New York Celebrate 


The Daughters of Ohio in New York, Mrs. Edmund W. 
Kingsland president, held their twentieth anniversary 
luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria on November 21. The 
Skyland Five, an organization composed of Columbia Col- 
lege students, was presented; Mme. S. C. Jones sang some 
Brahms dances arranged by herself for soprano; S. B. 
Nelson, bass, was heard in several songs, and Genevieve 
Finlay sang an operatic aria. 


John Steel to Return to Concert Field 


During John Steel’s recent appearance at the Keith The- 
ater in Washington, D. C., it is reported that a petition 
was presented to him bearing 906 names requesting the 
singer to return to the concert field. Mr. Steel has de- 
cided to do this, and a tour which will open next Septem- 
ber now is being booked by Arthur Leslie Smith, also of 
Washington. 





HONEGGER’S “HORACE TRIUMPHANT” 
AVOIDS THE “PITFALLS OF HARMONY” 


Geneva Audience’s Hair Stands on End as Ansermet Plays It —Brailowsky’s Success 


Geneva, November 10, 1921.—The first startling event 
of a season already in its second month came with the 
second symphony concert given by the Orchestre Romand, 
under the direction of Ansermet. Startling is the right 
word, “shocking” might be even more right, for a great 
part of the audience was shocked—in a very literal sense 
of the word—by listening for the first time to Honegger’s 
“Horace Triumphant,” symphonic poem for orchestra. 

“AvoipING THE PITFALLS oF Harmony.” 


After one hearing I hardly dare express an opinion of 
this strange “symphony,” but I can state here that I have 
unlimited respect for his great talent, even if I cannot at 
all subscribe to the use he makes of it. After the first 
terrific, volcanic, excruciating, fortissimo blast of the 
orchestra, the entire audience sat up with whatever they 
had of hair on end. It was merciless, and the cacophony 
that followed, never relieved by a consonant moment, was 
equally merciless and finally fatiguing.. This painstaking 
avoidance of a consonant harmony seemed to prove that 
the composition is more intellectual than inspired, for I do 
not believe that an inspired-composer stops to ask himself 
if what he is composing be consonant, and he certainly will 
not stop to “dissonate” every consonant harmonization. 
Here all was dissonant all the time and the relief afforded 
by the contrast of dissonant with consonant passages was 
lost, the result being monstrous. 

On the other hand, there is nothing cheap, no striving, 
as in the case of Darius Milhand and others of ‘the “Six” 
to “épater le bourgeois.” Honegger is an excellent musician ; 
there is, withal, bigness in his ideas and he has a pronounced 
poetic instinct and feeling for “Stimmung.” But he anni- 
hilates it all by expressing himself with superlative 
cacophony like Schénberg at his worst. We misguided 
fossils studied harmony in order to avoid the pitfalls of 
cacophony, whereas the ultra-modern French school of com- 
posers studies unadulterated, unmitigated and pure cacophony 
in order to avoid the pitfalls of harmony. The next step 
will be the “untuning” of each instrument of the orchestra ! 


Gooner effects are assured! “Honegger soit qui mal y 
pense!” ‘ 

Ansermet’s direction of this difficult-work was admirable. 
The same applies to the rest of the concert, which comprised 
—by way of contrast—Mozart’s E flat major symphony and 
A major concerto for piano; also Liszt’s “Totentanz” and 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” by Richard Strauss. The orchestral 
numbers were superbly rendered by our truly first-class 
orchestra, the accompaniment of the soloist Alexander 
Brailowsky in the concerto and the “Totentanz” being 
especially brilliant. 

BratLowsky A GREAT ARTIST. 

With Brailowsky we have to do with an artist of the 
first water; an intense musicality and—rara avis—a pianist 
who can and does play pianissimo when required. There 
is verve and poetry in his playing and he possesses the 
extremes of delicacy and power. is reading of the con- 
certo was simple in its absolute probity and withal graceful, 
while he exhibited great depth of conception and a master- 
ful technic in the “Totentanz.” He scored a very marked 
success and was repeatedly ‘recalled. Notwithstanding all 
my veneration of Papa Liszt and such masterworks as the 
“Faust” symphony, “Les Préludes,” and “Die Hunnen- 
schlacht,” I always regret the “Totentanz,” in which he 
opposes the intense, Dantesque seriousness of the Dies Ire 
to horrible glissando passages of the greatest triviality, 


which appears all the more frivolous by contrast. Brailow-. 


sky’s Chopin recital, which followed his orchestral appear- 
ance, was a great success. Numberless encores and recalls. 
I understand that America will soon have the privilege of 
applauding this distinguished artist. 

Szicet1 Returns. 

For the rest, the season takes its usual course. Outside 
stars there. have been few thus far. But our own great 
Joseph Szigeti has returned, after a triumphant series of 
concerts given in inavia and Germany. This man’s 
playing is a veritable revelation! BECK MESSER. 
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[SCHELLING'S | 
ewe! 


“Americas Own 
Master Pianist” Thrills 
Large Aeolian Hall 
Audience 
November 29th 


ONE OF THE FEW NATIVE PIANISTS WHO HAVE WON AS MUCH RECOGNITION IN 
EUROPE AS IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 

AN ARTIST OF THE FIRST RANK. 

HE HAS CONTINUED TO MATURE IN STYLE, IN REPOSE AND RESTRAINT. 


HIS PLAYING HAD MANIFOLD ASPECTS OF BEAUTY. 
—Richard Aldrich in The New York Times. 





ANOTHER SUPERPIANIST. 
HE PLAYED YESTERDAY WITH EVEN GREATER DIGITAL DEXTERITY THAN FORMERLY 
WHILE HIS MENTAL GRASP OF THE PROBLEMS OF ENABLING AN AUDIENCE TO FEEL 
THE GENIUS OF A GREAT COMPOSER ALSO WAS FIRMER THAN EVER. 

—H. T. Finck in The New York Evening Post. 


FEW PIANISTS ARE SO GENERALLY GIFTED, FEW SO CAPABLE OF MAINTAINING THE 
INTEREST OF AN AUDIENCE FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE END OF A PROGRAM. 
IT WAS A PLEASURE TO WELCOME THE RETURN OF SO FINE AN ARTIST. 
THE BACH NUMBERS REPRESENTED THE FINEST OF MUSIC ADMIRABLY PLAYED. 

; —The New York Tribune. 
THERE WAS PERFECT APPRECIATION IN THE READING OF THE FLORESTAN PASSAGE. 
THE “DAVIDSBUNDLER” MARCH WAS SUPERBLY PLAYED WITH UNUSUAL BREADTH 


AND WEIGHT. 
HE IS A MAN OF ARTISTIC IDEALS. 


THE AUDIENCE WAS LARGE AND SHOWED ITS PLEASURE BY FREQUENT AND HEARTY 
APPLAUSE.—W. J. Henderson in The New York Herald. 


POETRY IS THE WORD NATURALLY ASSOCIATED WITH MR. SCHELLING’S PLAYING. 


THERE IS BRILLIANCY IN IT, THERE IS A NATURAL AND YET WELL DISPOSED FLARE 
FOR RHYTHM WHICH MAKES HIS GRANADOS DANCES THINGS OF SUMPTUOUS MOTION. 
BE IT ROMANTIC OR BE IT SEVERE, THERE IS ALWAYS POETRY, AND A rom PLAYING 
TO HIMSELF WHILE THE PUBLIC MAY LISTEN.—The New York Sun. 


MR. SCHELLING MADE THE POLYPHONY OF THAT MASTER (BACH) CLEAN CUT AND 
TRANSPARENT. IN THE ROMANTIC ATMOSPHERE OF SCHUMANN’S “CARNAVAL” HE 
WAS EQUALLY AT HOME.—Max Smith in The New York American. 


IT WAS FINE TO WELCOME MR. SCHELLING EACK TO THE CONCERT STAGE. HE 
FLASHED HIS OLD BRILLIANCE, CONTRASTING WITH NICETIES OF SHADING IN THE 
SCHUMANN “CARNAVAL,” PAINTING RICHLY FOUR PIECES BY GRANADOS AND THREE 


CHOPIN NUMBERS IN THE BEST SCHELLING MANNER. 
—Katharine Spaeth in The New York Evening Mail. 


Exclusive Management DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO DUO-ART RECORDS 
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GERMAN REPUBLIC CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY WITH STRIKES 


Fell of Mark Spreads Panic—Why the Concert Halls Are Full—Novelties by Strauss and Sibelius—Busoni Conducts— 
A Bruckner Memorial Concert—Pianists and Dancers 


1921.—The German Republic is 


terlin, November 9, : i 
It is the third anniversary of ,the 


three years old today. 


revolution, which half the public characterizes as suicide, 
while the other half claims it did not happen at all. No 
body-—and especially musicians—appears to be interest 
ed in this “holiday” except negatively, for, out of fear 
that the day would %e worthily celebrated—by a general 
trike—they held off on concerts, lest a heavily tried public 


might stay away on the pretext of not being able to ride. 

So the critic at any rate has a holiday, and can meditate 
on revolutions and strikes, if he cares to, or what is more 
likely, upon the rapid evaporation of the mark, which is 
the principal subject of discussion in musical circles as 
anywhere else. A good part of the ambulant public will 
have an opportunity to “go into the silences,” as the New- 
Thoughters used to say, for during ten minutes of the 
afternoon no wheels will turn. It will be especially pleasant 
for those who happen to be in a subway train at that time! 

These little inconveniences, however, are partly the Ber- 
liners’ daily ration. What are ten minutes against six 
weeks? During six weeks, the employees of hotels and 
restaurants have been on strike, and artists giving con- 
certs in Berlin during this period had the interesting ex- 
perience of acting as their own porters and chambermaids 
closed during this time, for the 


Restaurants too were 
for the proprietors to sur- 


waiters waited on the street- 
render. 

To add interest to the situation, the taxi owners struck 
too, until an acquiescent board of aldermen consented to a 
raise in the rate. You now pay fifteen times the highest 
peace-time rate, or thirty times the ordinary rate, and 
whoever is not a mathe matical genius is likely to pay more 
To complete an artist’s joy, the news-printers struck for a 
week or so, so that the coveted criticisms did not appear. 
But otherwise, except for the fact that the weather has 
been atrocious, life in Berlin has been pure joy. 

Indeed, one is conscious of a certain atmosphere of panic, 
a tense feeling of uncertainty, as in the March days of 


1919, Everything, from shoes to potatoes, has already 

risen by leaps and bounds, in inverse ratio to the ex- 

change. One wonders where it will end. Already the shops 

are half empty; there are some things that can’t be had 

at all. “Sold out,” say the shopkeepers. Sold out over 

night? A look at the warehouses would tell another story. 
Parer Cueap—Money, Too. 

tut there is no dearth of concert tickets (everything 
that is made of paper is plentiful—even money). And, as 
usual, concerts and theaters will be the last to go up. 
Hence the concerts are crowded, as they were during the 
war, and during the revolution, three years ago today. 

It is a strange phenomenon. There have been one or 
more orchestral concerts every day during the past week, 
and all of them sold out or nearly so. Yet only one was a 
subscription concert, namely, that of Furtwangler, in the 
Opera House (for the Nikisch series only begins next week). 
Of the others, one was conducted by Busoni, one by Gustav 
Brecher, and one by Werner Wolff—none of whom are as 
yet leading baton favorites of Berlin. Even a concert of 
Spanish music, conducted by Dr. Rafael Beneditto, of 
Madrid, was crowded. 

Busoni Conpnucts Sieevius’ “Firts.” 


Ferruccio Busoni, pianist by vocation, conductor by con- 
viction, has not yet wholly succeeded in communicating 
his conviction to the public. When he plays the piano—like 
a god—one always “feels” the orchestra; when he conducts, 
one always wishes he were playing the piano instead. And 
yet he manages to stir one to protest or acquiescence—now 
and again; for instance, when he takes the “Eroica” first 
movement at a revolutionary pace (which, he claims, cor- 
responds exactly to Beethoven's metronome marks). He 
either does things “wrong” and makes them seem right, 
or he does them so right that at first they seem wrong. 

At this first concert of a new series he brought out a 
novelty, which by now has also been heard in America: 
Sibelius’ fifth symphony. The work found moderate re- 














Dally News, November 21. 
MARIE ZENDT PLEASES. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, the Chicago so- 
prano, gave @ song recital at the Play- 
house and had listed a widely varied and 
interesting number of songs. She sang 
songs by Mendelssohn, Strauss and Bem- 
berg with musical feeling | ang taste, and 
her renditions of LaForge’s “Song of the 
Open” and Edward Cc. bore’ s “The Land 
of Heart's Desire” showed a high lyric 
soprano voice of fine gouty. of good 
range, even and artistically schooled, She 
also enunciated her texts in the several 
languages clearly. Her French group and 
Swedish group were presented with espe- 
cial ability.‘ Edgar Nelson played the 
accompaniments with musicianly skill. 


Chicago Tribune, November 21, 

The next most interesting event yes- 
terday was the song recital by Marie 
Sidenius Zendt at the Playhouse. Mrs. 
Zendt is a lyric soprano, the best of her 
class here and a great deal better than 
most of the visitors. Her voice has*qual- 
ity—brilliant suavity describes it best— 
and she has brains, 

Consequently one hears a beautiful in- 
strument executing melodies with great 
accuracy, also enveloping each one in its 
own special mood. 


Her singing yesterday had character. 


Address : 500 Kimball Hall 





CHICAGO CRITICS AGREE 
MARIE SIDENIUS ZENDT’S 


Recital a Success 





Mrs. Zendt has distinct talent for singing songs. 
of ample range and power and she has sympathy for the music, the true interpretative 
fh -Evening Post. 


Chicago Evening American, November 21. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, at the 
Playhouse, belongs to this same category 
of delightful, sincere and interesting ar- 
tists. I heard her sing Parvis’ “‘L'In- 
credula,"’ Mozart's “Alleluja,”” Duparc's 
“Chanson Triste’ and Szulc’s “Clair de 
Lune” exquisitely. Her coloratura in the 
Mozart song was of flawless correctness 
and assurance, and everything she inter- 
prets gains quality and beauty because 
of the loveliness of her voice and her ar- 
tistic probity. Her articulation is equally 
good in Italian and French. Miss Siden- 
ius Zendt’s audience agreed with me, evi- 
dently, for the applause was enthusiastic 
and ready. Edgar Nelson was at the 
piano, and, of course, you know Edgar 
Nelson! 


Chicago Journal, November 21. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt was heard in a 
song recital at The Playhouse. Her voice 
is very smooth and is excellently used. 
Mrs. Zendt often travels far to sing, but 
at present she remains one of the finest 
of Chicago sopranos. 


Her voice is clear and pure in queiiy, 
eeling. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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sponse in the audience, most of the applause being spent for 
Busoni as a valiant pioneer, though his conducting of this 
particular piece was not his best accomplishment. A suite 
from Mozart's “Idomeneo,” edited by Busoni himself, opened 
the program. : : 

Ricuarp Strauss’ New “Hymns.” 


Another novelty was the chief raison d’étre of a Richard 
Strauss concert, conducted by Gustav Brecher. Three new 
orchestral songs by the celebrated German composer now in 
America—“Hymns,” he calls them, with texts by Hélderlin 
—-were given their first per formance by Mme. Barbara 
Kemp. The qualities, which strike one first in these pieces, 
is a positively terrifying difficulty, their length and their 
ceaseless maintenance of a super- -ecstatic mood, largely by 
means of a well-known Straussian “brio,” an excessive use 
of the high registers of the voice, and an extravagantly 
je ag melodic .line, often indulging in wide and irregular 
skips. 

Harmonically, the score shows a continuation of the 
return to diatonic simplicity, which characterizes the 
“Legend of Joseph” and the “Frau ohne Schatten,” though 
the frequent and sudden modulations give the melody an 
appearance of bizarre modernity, and the orchestra prac- 
tices anything but reserve with its sonority. The work 
bears the opus number 71 and was completed in Vienna 
early this year. 

Mme. Kemp acquitted herself of the not altogether grate- 
ful task with remarkable intelligence and an astonishing 
prodigality of vocal ‘material. An absolute musical mastery 
of melody in the rapid tempo prescribed, appears almost 
impossible. Thunderous applause rewarded her and the 
conductor, an ardent Strauss apostle, who presented the 
“Alpine Symphony” and “Till Eulenspiegel” with his accus- 
tomed skill. 

SPANISH Music. 

An unusual novelty for Berlin was the concert of Span- 
ish music, already referred to. It was not wholly repre- 
sentative, especially as regards recent developments, and it 
rather emphasized the lighter side of Spanish music, as 
represented by the composers of Zarzuelas-Chapi, Jimenez, 
Usandizaga, Turina, etc.—in’ whose songs and operatic 
excerpts Mme. Lola Artét de Padilla, the Spanish-French 
soprano of the Berlin Opera, especially delighted the audi- 
ence. A “Spanish Suite,” by Albeniz, and some dances 
and an Intermedio of the unfortunate Granados were the 
best of the program. How time flies! It seems like yes- 
terday that the “Sussex” was torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine, Today Granados is frantically applauded in Berlin, 
and Strauss celebrates triumphs in America! 

MARGARETHE SOMME’s SUCCEsS. 

From the customary mass of recitals. we wish to select 
those of three pianists. Emil von Sauer, the white-haired 
veteran, charmed a huge audience by his indescribable fine- 
ness of touch and tone, the dld-lavender charm of his per- 
sonality; Ed winFischer, the blond young Swiss, roused 
a sold-out house to vociferous approval with a more robust 
and less fastidious style but by dint of a somewhat un- 
bridled temperament. And a young girl named Margarethe 
Somme astonished a non-expectant band of first nighters so 
much by her consummate art that the occasion might be 
described as a triumph in miniature. Miss Sémme hails 
from far-off Norway, a true, blonde representative of her 
race. But she is a pupil of Dohnanyi, the Hungarian, who 
must have kindled all the latent warmth within her. For 
warmth—of tone, of sentiment, of expression—is her most 
engaging quality. Impeccable taste, unerring musicality, 
and a sense of rhythm, as well as an appreciation of lyric 
values, are some of her other attributes, to which she adds 
a touch of Viking vigor which ideally balances her feminine 
charm. She played the Beethoven sonata, op, 110, and pieces 
by Grieg, Juon, Tschaikowsky and Chopin. An artist, gen- 
tlemen, to the manner born! 

DANceRS AND A DANCER. 

If it is difficult—and it is—for a musical artist to find a 
Berlin hall to play in (despite the fact that two new ones 
were opened last month and two others are about to open) 
the fault lies partly with the representatives—more or less 
authentic—of the terpsichorean muse. Toetrippers of every 
variety, chiefly the “dolly” kind, with “cute” Christian 
names, infest the concert halls these days, and even the 
serious critic can avoid them only with difficulty. Some- 
times, however, he is beguiled into writing about them, for 
among them there is a true artist here and there. Such a 
one, no doubt, is Lucy Kieselhausen, a prime favorite with 
the Berlin public, who has danced herself into the position 
once held by the famous Grete Wiesenthal. 

Kieselhausen is an “aesthetic” dancer in contradistinction 
to the old fashioned balleteuse; but she has nevertheless a 
sufficient amount of the ballet technic to give her the illu- 
sion of lightness and she uses this technic as one of a num- 
ber of means of expression. Her body, devoid of all rigidity, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CECILE 
DE HORVATH 


Pianiste 


Scores Complete Triumph 


WITH 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“She has the lyric poetical style for which GABRILOWITSCH 


is so well known.”—Detroit Free Press, October 24,1921 (Charlotte M. Tarsney.) 














Mme. De Horvath Scores in First Concert 


For the beginning of the series of concerts by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
there had been engaged a musical personality unknown to those Detroit listeners 
who inhabit the chaste interior of Orchestra Hall at concert times. They read 
casually on their programs that Mme. Cecile de Horvath, a pianist, would play 
the second concerto for piano and orchestra in A major and noted further that 
Liszt was the author of this. 

When the piece had been finished ONE AND ALL COULD UNDERSTAND 
WHY MME. DE HORVATH HAD BEEN INVITED TO ASSIST AT AN 
OCCASION DESIGNED TO HERALD WITH FITTING CEREMONY 
THE PROMISE OF ANTICIPATED DELIGHTS TO COME. 

At the risk of an interrupted sequence SOMETHING OF AN HISTORICAL 
NATURE SHOULD BE SAID HERE OF MME. DE HORVATH. It is 
insufficient to report that she came, left a vivid impression of her ability and 
departed with the good will of those who heard her. That does not take into 
consideration or bring to a deserved attention the reality that Mme. de Horvath 
is one of the most distinguished and talented of those who were former pupils of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, who was in the stand 
for the entire program. Mme. de Horvath had a learned foundation before she 
studied with Mr. Gabrilowitsch. She first attended Swarthmore College for 
three years. 

The artistic reunion on the stage was of happy disposition. Mme. de Horvath’s 
selection of Liszt’s composition at first seemed unwise, the fear persisting that 
she would be unequal to the mighty chords which at times resound against the 
swelling volume of the full orchestra. This conception was tranquillized and 
vanished into nothingness before long. 

Mme. de Horvath was quite capable of fulfilling her part, rising slightly from 
her chair often for the necessary force to a mighty sound. Her softer tones carry 
a WEIGHT OF EXPRESSION on demand and IN HER RUNS EACH NOTE 
IS A CLARITY. One is pleased to trace the SMOOTHNESS OF HER CON. 
NECTED NOTES to the precept of Gabrilowitsch, a master of this essential to 
good playing and enjoyment in listening. Mme. de Horvath employed with intel- 
ligence the opportunity Liszt gives for the subtle use of the sustaining pedal in 
the production of ravishing sounds. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Gabrilowitsch, accompanied the pianist with discrimi- 
nation in her task which seemed a pleasure for her. A short duet with the cello, 
played by Philip Abbas, was permitted in the orchestration and there were many 
other lovely tonal combinations; then the end with full orchestra. Mme. de 
Horvath WAS RECALLED AT LEAST EIGHT TIMES.—Detroit News, 


October 24, 1921; Robert Kelly. 


Management 


HAENSEL AND JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


Fine Program and Soloist 


The audience was keen in its appreciation and richly rewarded in the program 
provided by Ossip Gabrilowitsch on the one hand and Madame Cecile de Horvath 
on the other. 

A welcome fully as cordial and an approval just as demonstrative went out to 
Mme. de Horvath for her playing of the Liszt Second Piano Concerto. This is a 
very grateful number. Its strong melodic outline is broadly shaded and its whole 
structure is on rather spectacular lines. Mme. de Horvath is not a large person, 
but she POUNCED UPON THE GROWLING BASS AND GAVE IT A 
GREAT BATTLE, so fierce in fact that HER PURLING GENTLENESS IN 
THE CONTRASTING PASSAGES almost surprised us. Her climax was most 
satisfying, too, for she DROVE RIGHT THROUGH ABREAST OF THE 
ORCHESTRA IN A FINE CRESCENDO. 

It must have been a doubly gratifying moment for both conductor and soloist, 
for Mme. de Horvath in other years had studied under the man who offered her 
such sympathetic support with the orchestra.—Detroit Journal, October 24, 1921; 
Ralph Holmes. 

Mme. de Horvath was received with enthusiasm, the appl at the end of the 
brilliant Liszt work forcing her to return five times to acknowledge the tribute. 
The artist has the poise which comes from the security incident to THOROUGH 
TECHNICAL COMMAND. In forte passages her tone is crisp and she can 
obtain, too, a legato that is a delight. Her work shows how admirably she has 
acquired the LYRIC POETICAL STYLE FOR WHICH GABRILOWITSCH 
IS SO WELL KNOWN. There were passages for the solo instrument yester- 
day, especially those with cello accompaniment, that brought the artist 
INSTANT APPROVAL ,—Detroit Free Press, October 24, 1921; Charlotte M. 
‘Tarsney. 

The program was ONE OF THE BEST THAT HAS BEEN GIVEN. The 
pianist of the occasion, Cecile de Horvath, played with BRILLIANCY AND 
TECHNICAL FINISH, AS WELL AS AN INGRATIATING STYLE. Her 
contribution was Liszt’s Concerto in A major, and she was rewarded by several 
recalls to the platform by a HIGHLY DELIGHTED AUDIENCE.—Detroit 
Saturday Night, October 29, 1921; Newton J. Corey. 





Madame De Horvath and Symphony Welcomed 


HER LEGATO WAS DELIGHTFUL, ACHIEVING THE LYRIC STYLE 
OF WHICH GABRILOWITSCH IS SO NOTED A MASTER.—Detroit 
Evening Times, October 24, 1921; A. S. R. 
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MARY L. KIRKWOOD 
420 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The State Journal, Lansing, Mich., November 26, 1921 


Frieda Hempel Wins Lansingites With Swedish Nightingale Songs 


Lovely Tones of Her Voice and Superb Simplicity of Her Art Combine With Memories of Famous Prima 
Donna of Olden Times to Make City’s Greatest Musical Treat 
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In presenting her Jenny Lind pro- 
gram at Prudden auditorium Friday 
evening, Frieda Hempel not only gave 
the most superb concert as yet  pre- 
sented on the Philharmonic course, 
but appealed to the hearts of the 
audience so deeply that if the spirit 
of the famous prima donna of olden 
times did have anything to do with 
the selecting of this artist for the cen- 
tennial celebration, as one writer sug- 
gested, it was the wisest choice, 

Although loud echoes of praise have 
come from the east and from Europe 
where Miss Hempel gave the historical 
Concert, having been se- 
Swedish Society in New 
York to do their great Jenny Lind 
honor, many went to the auditorium 
last evening looking upon the event in 
somewhat the same light as one would 
a costume play. 

While the innovation from the 
stereotyped concert form was delight- 
ful and the quaint costumes of bygone 
day worn not only by Miss Hempel, 
but by Coenraad Bos, pianist, and 
Louis P. Fritze, flutist, had a definite 
appeal to the eye and added much 
pleasure to the program, it was the 
lovely tones of Hempel’s voice and the 
superb simplicity of her art that 
thrilled the audience of Friday eve 
ning through and through. 


Followed Lind Tradition 


The program followed in every num 
ber and in the interpretation of each 
song, the Jenny Lind tradition, but it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the 
Swedish Nightingale never sang like 
Hempel. She was self confessedly a 
poor singer who worked untiringly to 
accomplish what the woman who is 
now honoring her does with ease. 
With Hempel for his star, P. T. 
Rarnum could have conquered more 
than one world 

“Greetings to America,” words by 
Bayard Taylor, and music written ex- 
pressly for Jenny Lind by Julius Bene- 


Centennial 
lected by the 


dict, would have become obscure al 
most instantly had it not been sung 
by her, Frieda Hempel makes it a 


surprisingly interesting song and in 
it displays seme of the splendor of 
her coloratura. - It is no vehicle for 
any singer's art, however, and while 
it was met with tremendous applause, 
it was more for Hempel’s voice, lovely 
in any song, and her daintiness in her 
satin gown with trailing garlands and 
glimpses of silver lace edging the 
houffant petticoats beneath the still 
more bouffant dress that the audience 
expressed delight. 

More emotion, more art could be 
expressed in the Casta Diva from the 
old opera Norma by Bellini embellished 
with vivid fioriture as it is. In this 
Miss Hempel revealed such priceless 
lower tones that amazement at her 
trills, cadenzas and the like was for- 
gotten and the appreciation expressed 
by the audience was solely for the 
emotions she had reached. 

“The Violet,” by Mozart, a favorite 
encore number of Jenny Lind’s, was 
given after this number and with such 
delicacy of feeling as one seldom en- 
counters 

Miss Hempel not only projected her- 


self into the character of the songbird 
of the '50’s, but into the spiritual at- 
mosphere of her songs in such an ex- 
quisite way that everyone entered into 
the very soul of the pleading maiden 
whose appeal to the Virgin will go 
down through centuries in Schubert's 
Ave Maria. Only a voice of great 
purity should sing this song and that 
Miss Hempel has. 

From pity of the maid to a whimsical 
sorrow at the fate of the fish in Schu- 
bert’s “Trout,” then into the dreams of 
the maiden, the whispering of the leaves 
and the blooms of Schumann’s “Nut 
Tree” Miss Hempel led her enraptured 
followers. Every mood of these lovely 
old songs swept across her mobile face 


© Underwood & Underwood 
and struck at the heart through her 
perfect voice, 

The songs of Schubert and’ Schu- 
mann were given in German, the orig- 
inal language, and each syllable was a 
delight, there being nothing heavy or 
displeasing in Miss Hempel’s presenta- 
tion of ‘that tongue. 

After “The Nut Tree” she dismissed 
her accompanist, spread her volumin- 
ous skirts over the piano stool and 
gave the old Norwegian Herdsman’s 
Song, again following the Jenny Lind 
tradition. With each gesture, the hand 
on the heart, the listening for the echo, 
Miss Hempel not only brought a con- 
vincing picture of Jenny Lind but of 
the herdsman, flinging his shouts to 
his herds and to the hills above him. 





It was soul stirring, and- when the 
singer left the piano to deliver a bril- 
liant and lengthy cadenza, then moved 
slowly toward the instrument with the 
obvious intent of resuming the ac- 
companiment, many a musician sus- 
pended breathing until the last note 
rang true and blended perfectly with a 
single cord. 


Encore Number 


Then came the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” as an encore. Miss Hempel does 
not give the old, familiar songs a florid 
interpretation, introducing extraneous 
matter and altering old favorites al- 
most beyond recognition, but sings 
them with a great love and under- 


standing and an unparalleled simplicity. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bos had been fur- 
nishing perfect accompaniments rip- 
pling in the singer’s wake, always the 
artist but never intruding on the 
soloist, so that it did not surprise them 
when he gave a very appealing version 
of the Schubert Impromptu with vari- 
ations in B flat major. It was charm- 
ing as was the familiar Moment 
Musicale which followed it as an en- 
core. 

Given a flawless soprano, an audience 
always appreciates a number calling 
for a flute obbligato and Miss Hempel 
and Mr. Fritze gave much pleasure in 
the opening number of the second part, 
the Grand Aria Di Bravura from the 
Carnival of Venice. There is a wealth 


of trills and runs in this old aria which 
could seem endless in mediocre in- 
terpretation but was a sheer delight in 
this instance. Lovely as were the tones 
of the flute in Mr. Fritze’s hands they 
formed no rivalry for the tones of 
Miss Hempel’s voice and the two, 
blended, produced an_ indescribably 
beautiful musical sound. 

“When I Was Seventeen,” an old 
Swedish folk song, followed as an en- 
core to this number. In this Miss 
Hempel’s touch was as dainty and deli- 
cate as a miniature painter’s. 

The flute as a solo instrument in the 
Andante Pastoral of Theodore 
Boehm’s and the Musette of Aubert 
given by Mr. Fritze held its own in 
the program. In fact Mr. Fritze was 
obliged to give an encore, the Bee- 
thoven Minuet in G, 


Taubert’s “Bird Song” 

Equal in beauty to what had gone 
before were Mendelssohn’s “On 
Wings of Song” and  Mozart’s 
“Lullaby” sung with great tenderness. 
More nearly like the song of a bird, 
but of such a bird as no one yet has 
discovered, is, the “Bird Song,” which 
Taubert composed expressly for Jenny 
Lind. With the bird, everyone felt 
that they, too, must be singing at the 
close of Hempel’s soul freeing inter- 
pretation of this old song. 

Save for a long drawn out note on 
the first “home” most any singer could 
have given “Home, Sweet Home” as 
far as tempo and phrasing are con- 
cerned as Hempel gave it. It was the 
richness and clarity of her voice and 
the depth of sentiment with which she 
glorified this song of songs that made 
it hers forever as far as her Lansing 
audience was concerned, 

Many did not move at the close even 
to applaud but when it became evident 
that Miss Hempel was not going to 
sing again unless unusual effort was 
made, that effort was forthcoming and 
many who had started to leave in dis- 
couragement returned to hear Arditi’s 
“Il Bacio” (The Kiss) waltz song, 
one more golden link in the chain that 
bound them to Miss Hempel in song. 

The color provided by honorary 
ushers, local young women bearing 
shepherdess crooks decorated with the 
colors of Sweden and America, and 
the diversion afforded when they dis- 
tributed facsimiles of the prize ticket 
for Jenny Lind’s first concert in this 
country, were attractive features of 
the program. 

It was also the pleasure of these 
young women to present old-fashioned 
bouquets to Miss Hempel, one from a 
New York admirer of her art, made up 
of all the old-fashioned flowers that 
ever grew, and another equally lovely 
of bebe chrysanthemums in bronze and 
yellow with pink rose buds presented 
by the Smith Floral Co. : 

With her arms laden with flowers 
Miss Hempel made a lovely picture and 
the general idea of producing a pleasing 
atmosphere with color and costume and 
a faithful reproduction of the style of 
a by-gone period has in it a suggestion 
for anyone of the vast army of artists 
who go out each year with the intent 
of pleasing modern and rather sophisti- 
cated audiences, 





Lansing Capital News, November 26, 1921 


Hempel, Great 
Singer, Delights 
Musical Lansing 


Enraptured-—nearly three thousand people 
heard the great Frieda Hempel last evening 
at Prudden auditorium Breathlessly the 
large audience awaited every note and filled 
with a marvelous wonderment they lingered 
long after the close of her final “Home, 
Sweet Home" for one more sound of the 
voice that continued to hold them fascinated. 
As unwillingly the crowd began slowly to 
leave the auditorium, repeating its applause 
in waves of enthusiasm, the opening of the 
door and reappearance of Miss Ronee reacted 
as a military signal for all to drop into the 
nearest chairs, to listen hungrily to the super- 
delightful lines of the waltz song “I! Bacio,” 
one of the artist's favorites 

“It was wonderful”—everyone 
proclaiming today the same as 


there is 
they did 


seventy years ago of Jenny Lind, and words 
may dispensed with. They are useless 
to express the sensations produced by the 
charm of the voice of Frieda Hempel. 


Adorable, herself, costumed in the dainti- 
costumes of 
trimmed 
greeted 

warm 


est of hoop-skirted basque 
lovely white satin and old 
Jenny Lind, Miss Hempel was 
on her first appearance with 
applause of anticipated pleasure. 


lace, 


Then 


she sang “Greetings to America,” the cele- 
brated prise national song that was sung by 
aind at her first concert in America, 


Jenny 
rhe poem, written by Bayard Taylor, Esq., 


and the music composed expressly for the 


famous singer by Julius Benedict. Her sec- 
ond number was “Casta Diva” from the 
“Opera of Norma,” by Bellini; then Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria.” Never will one who 
heard, forget that group of songs. The feel- 
ing expressed; the wonder of it all; the har- 
mony and sweetness, will continue to be re- 
membered, even as those songs sung in the 


with waves of applause, calling for an en- 
core, Then followed Hempel’s “Grand 
Aria Di Bravure; Carnival o enice,” by 
Benedict. The old, old melody with its 
Staccato merriment pictured in lively bits 
of musical color, 

Sharing in the harvest of applause and 
contributin much to the pleasure of the 





voice of Jenny Lind are still re bered. 
The Schubert and Schumann numbers, 
“The Trout” and “The Nut Tree,” done in 
German, were delightful, while charm marked 
the Norwegian melody “The Herdsman’s 
Song.” At this point in the program there 
was a slight variation, Mr. Coenraad V. 
Bos, accompanist, played a Schubert “Im- 
promptu”—a piano achievement, received 





May to Early Ju 


Season Completely Booked. 





Miss Hempel’s London Appearances Have Been Changed from Early 
Some Dates Between May 1 and May 17 Are 
Therefore Available for Festival Appearances. Other Months This 


SEASON 1922-23 NOW BOOKING 








‘a 
flute solos, “Andante Pastoral” by Th. 
Boehm, and ‘“Musette,” by Aubert 
_ The a sg closed with a group of charm- 
ing lullabies and melodiss, “On Wings of 
Song,” by Mendelssohn; “LL 
zart, and “The Bird Song,” by 
last written expressly for Mile. Jenn 

Then “Home, Sweet Home,” the lines of 
which are still sounding in the memory of 
those who heard Frieda Hempel sing that 
loved old song, as the sweetest, the most 
sores and the grandest they have ever 
eard, 

Frieda Hempel was bewitching last eve- 
ning. Her charm lies not alone in her won- 
der-voice, but largely in her friendliness, 
her graciousness and the beauty of her 
presence. 


is P. Fritze played two 
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The Most Sensational Event 
of the Musical Season 


THE ENTIRE EDITION OF THE “LANSING STATE-JOURNAL” WAS DELAYED SO 
THAT ITS SUBSCRIBERS COULD READ THAT MORNING ON THE FRONT PAGE OF 
THE EPOCHAL CONCERT WHICH THRILLED 3000 LISTENERS. THE COMPLETE 
REVIEWS ARE REPRODUCED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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LONDON {IS FLOODED WITH PIANISTS 


Americans Among Long List of Artists Who Have Been Delighting Britishers with Excellent Programs 


London, November 11, 1921.—After the hottest and 
dryest summer in thirty-three years, the weather took a 
sudden change for the worse on the night which Dora , 
Gibson had selected for her vocal recital in Aeolian Hall, 
November 3. Rain fell in torrents and a sullen mist crowned 
the liquid landscape. But the concert room was full and 
the cheerfulness of the audience gave no sign of the ordeal 
by water through which it had splashed and waded. The 
singer very evidently had a cold. She sang, nevertheless, 
to her delighted hearers and for her reward had to extend 
her program greatly with repeats and extra numbers. Her 
songs were not at all of the old routine, but were mostly 
novelties which were well worth singing—which too many 
novelties are not! The songs were Italian, Spanish, French, 
English and Norwegian. The language of Norway is seldom 
heard in London's concert rooms, but as Dora Gibson's 
diction was excellent in the languages I understood, I have 
no doubt her Norwegian was good, At any rate, she had 
to sing all her Norwegian songs over again. 

Marcia VAN Dresser’s RECITAL, 


Marcia van Dresser’s second recital drew a large audi- 
ence into Wigmore Hall on Thursday afternoon, November 
10. No vocalist from America, or from any other country, 
has made a better impression in London for many a day 
than Marcia van Dresser has made in her recital here at 
the end of last season and at her two recitals this season. 
An enthusiastic vocal teacher, in whom I have the greatest 
confidence, said that there was not a badly placed tone in 


the entire recital. My own ear is quite sufficient to discern 
the beauty of the tones and the fauitless style in the inter- 
pretations of many songs of numerous schools and in sev- 
eral languages. In a conversation with the singer, I learned 
that her experience had been the same as the experience of 
others with whom I have spoken, and that is, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to get American songs in London. The 
publishers here, who represent American music publishers, 
appear to have a very limited stock of American music on 
hand. ‘They are afraid it will not be asked for. I have 
repeatedly tried to get several American publications | 
could name at this moment, but was always told there was 
no demand for those pieces. Marcia van Dresser has had 
the same experience and she was obliged to limit her Amer- 
ican songs to those she happened to have on hand. Is this a 
lack of enterprise on the part of the American publishers, 
or the English representatives? 
Joun Coates Pieases Wire Otp Enciisn Sones. 

John Coates, an English tenor, who makes up by high 
musical intelligence and a judgment formed by long experi- 
ence for a voice which is no longer fresh and beautiful, has 
been giving a number of recitals in Chelsea Town Hall 
that have attracted considerable notice. His singing of 
Tudor and Elizabethan songs last week surprised a number 
of music lovers, who had no notion that those old English 
songs were so delightful. The wonder is that they have 
been so long neglected. Yet it is easy to discern that the 
springs of early English melody did not flow into the river of 
music which has descended to us. They certainly do not lead 
to the German ocean. But these purling rills in the meadows 
of England’s Mayday are pleasant things to hear, now 
and then. eee 

The English composer of today has not a trace of English 
in his music. Some of them are happy only when they out- 
Malipiero Stravinsky, Will these foreign imitations ever 
be selected, in years to come, as representative English 
works? 

Evcar AND Bacu, 

Sir Edward Elgar, who belongs to the elder generation 
of living composers, had added considerably to his reputa- 
tion here by his masterly orchestration of a Bach organ 
fugue, which was played by the London Symphony Orchestra 
uader Albert Coates soon after its first appearance at a 
Goossens concert, No one wishes to belittle Elgar's superb 
musicianship and great technical mastery of the art of 
orchestration. But it seems to me that he has been some- 
what overpraised for his scoring of the Bach fugue. There 
are ten thousand who could orchestrate a Bach fugue to one 
who could compose it. To put Elgar somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Bach for having arranged Bach’s fugue 
for orchestra, however brilliantly, is ridiculous. Elgar 
knows his Bach too well to believe any such nonsense 
himself, 

Sutiivan’s Comic Operas Continue To Draw. 


Sullivan’s comic operas continue to draw crowds which 
are limited only by the size of the Princes Theater, which 


is very much larger than the Savoy, where the operas were 
produced. “Ruddigore,” which was not as successful as 
“Pinafore,” “Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” “Iolanthe,” 
“Princess Ida,” “Mikado,” which preceded it, has drawn as 
large audiences as any of the others during this season of 
revivals. 

WAGNERIAN Opera at Covent GARDEN. 

At Covent Garden Opera House, the Carl Rosa Campany 
has been giving a series of Wagnerian operas without 
very happy results, if the newspaper reports are reliable. 
Ernest Newman has written a column on the Wagnerian 
performances, from which I quote a féw sentences: 

_ The orchestra backed up Mr. Goossens splendidly in his attempt to 
improve on Wagner. By judicionsly playing just off the note, 


and by a playful and liberal indulgence in those bubble-and-squeak 
effects in which the horn excells, the players succeeded in giving us 








“Miss Peterson has indeed worked 
herself up to a wonderfully high place 
in the realms of artistic singing. Her 
voice is superb,” 

Warren Evening Times, Oct. 27, 1921. 
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a number of harmonies of which poor Wagner never dreamed, On 
the stage there was the same keenness to do the best possible for 
this effete composer. . . . It was rather a pity that much of the 
effect of all this new thought should have been neutralized by the 
singers’ voices being generally too small for their parts. 

Grand performances of grand opera are not to be had 
in London just yet. 

GoossENS AND Rossini AND HEATH. 


Eugene Goossens is the same conductor who directed an 
orchestral concert in Queen’s Hall last Wednesday evening, 
beginning his program with Rossini’s century old overture 
to the “Siege of Corinth,” and following it up with Strauss, 
Ravel, Delius, Schénberg, and several of the new English 
imitators of Schénberg and Stravinsky. Oddly enough, 
the audience took a great interest in Rossini’s old-fashioned 
but vital work and had very little applause left for the ultra- 
progressive works which were to demonstrate the wonders 
of musical development since Rossini, A young hopeful 
told me that J. R. Heath’s “Builders of Joy” was “ten 
times as fine as Rossini’s “Siege of Corinth.” It is mathe- 
matically demonstrable, therefore, that Heath’s “Builders 
of Joy” will be as amusing a thousand years hence as 
Rossini’s work is at the completion of a century. Unfortu- 
nately, however, some of the critics of J. R. Heath are a 
thousand years behind the times in discovering the joy in 
his alleged joyous score. Schénberg’s “Five Orchestral 
Pieces” were unquestionably orchestral pieces. I was unable 
to discover whether they were intended to be joyous or not. 

Dampors’ Tour A Success. 


Maurice Dambois’ tour in Western Europe is one un- 
broken artistic success. He has two concerts in Ghent, five 
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in Brussels, four in Liege, two in Antwerp, one in Amster- - 
we of Stain ek te ee Dee ee 
wo 0 ich are wi tra. The 
series began on October 25 and will end on December 20. 
I heard him on Tuesday, November 8, in Wigmore Hall, 
London, and can testify to his high artistic merits and the 
emphatic success of his London appearance. It is hardly 
necessary now to say much about the richness of his tone 
and his brilliant technical achievements, as his qualities are 
well known in America. He sails for New York on the 
last day of the year, taking with him a cello which has not 
yet made its American debut. 

Maurice Dambois is most enthusiastic about it and says 
there is no better concert cello in the world. It is a mas- 
piece by the great French luthier, Nicolas Lupot, of whom 
Hart says: “He was untouched in his own day, and his 
productions have never been approached since.” This 
magnificent cello, however, is not entirely responsible for 
the luscious and appealing tone Maurice Dambois draws 
from it. Only a musical artist of the first rank could 
draw such a tone from even the best of instruments. 


Pianists GALORE. 


On Saturday afternoon the pianists who played to vari- 
ous congregations of Londoners were: Harold Samuel, 
at the Boosey concert, in Albert Hall; Pouishnoff, at the 
Enoch concert in Central Hall; Lamond, at the symphony 
concert, in Queen’s Hall; Rosenthal, recital, in Wigmore 
Hall; Katharine Goodson, recital, in Aeolian Hall. Last 
summer the violinists appeared to be in the ascendancy, 
but of late the pianists have come forward in solid 
phalanxes and swept the field. 

Josef Hofmann was not content with merely playing here. 
He told a press agent that he fully expected to see Paderew- 
ski back in the arena before long. Since then Mark Ham- 
bourg, Pouishnoff, Rosenthal, and Cortot have played again, 
and Jascha Spivakovsky has given a recital. 


HorMaANnn’s Seconp REcirTAL, 


Hofmann's second recital in Queen’s Hall drew a much 
larger audience. Among the pianists in the concert room, 

saw Lilia Kanevskaya, De Radum, Herbert Freyer, 
Fridthof Backer-Grondahl, Moiseiwitsch, Victor Benham, 
Rosenthal, Jascha Spivakovsky. Arthur Hinton, Landon 
Ronald, Mischa Elman were also present 

Every one speaks in the highest terms of Hofmann. If 
I knew less about the composers, I might be as enthusiastic 
as the general public. I certainly cannot imagine more 
beautiful piano playing. But unfortunately I happened to 
hear that in the “Don Juan” fantasy Hofmann omitted the 
third appearance of the Champagne Song. He altered one 
variation to the great disadvantage of Liszt’s transcription 
by playing with the right hand an important variation, which 
Liszt wrote for the left hand, and he played a simplified 
accompaniment by the left hand crossed over, instead of 
Liszt's accompaniment for the right hand, In Schumann’s 
“Kreisleriana,” he played the slow legato melody in octaves 
in B major moderately fast and non legato, almost staccato. 
He omitted twg entire movements and half of another 
movement. I méntion these facts to show that I cannot let 
mere likes and dislikes run away with my judgment of an 
artist. For sheer delight of beautiful tone, extraordinary 
clearness of passage playing, and refined style, I shail 
continue to hear Josef Hofmann as often as possible. There 
are other pianists to whom I can go for the strength and 
breadth of Beethoven and the depth of Brahms. 


Spivakovsky ELEctriF1Es, 


Jascha Spivakovsky, who is soon to cross the Atlantic 
for an American tour I believe, is evidently a young artist 
of moods. I never heard a more restrained and brooding 
performance of Schumann's “Etudes Symphoniques” than 
his was last Wednesday in Wigmore Hall. His Brahms, 
also, was almost too perfect and too careful. In Liszt’s 
tenth rhapsody, however, the young giant roused himself 
and dashed away with a brilliancy which electrified his 
hearers. His second extra number at the end of the recital 
proper was a Taussig transcription, which he played with 
an irresistible sparkle and variety of tone. 

Likewise His Brotuer. 


A week earlier the same Wigmore Hall was filled with 
an excited audience cheering Toscha Spivakovsky, a younger 
brother of Jascha, who plays the violin with great brilliancy 
and ease, though not yet fifteen years old. There is ap- 
parently no reason why this boy should not become one of 
the master violinists of the world, provided that his emo- 
tional nature is not exhausted and his mental development 
checked by the barren life of a concert player too early in 
his career. How many older violinists might well envy 
this slender boy's facile command of the fingerboard and 
the bow! CLARENCE Lucas. 
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Joseph Schwarz Makes the Greatest Rigoletto Ever 
Seen Here 

He is gifted with a voice of great range and power, of vast warmth 

and resonance, of every imaginable tint and shade of color. He has 

an alto mezzo-voce that any tenor could be proud of. He is a 

‘wery great artist. He made a sensation last night, a tremendous 

sensation.—Paul Bloomfield Zeisler, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Schwarz Justifies Director Garden in Opera Debut 


His singing is in itself a /esson in finesse, discretion and good taste. 
The quality of his voice is mellow, sympathetic, it is beautifully 
trained, elastic, shading with ease, and possessing a// the graces of the 
finished vocalist. His success was immediate. 

—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


We became better acquainted with the high drt of Joseph Schwarz 
who almost makes an intimate song recital out of his roles. As 
Wolfram, he put forth a golden vocal quality and sang with extraor 
dinary musical finish.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


His voice was rich in natural color and with much variety. He made 
some beautiful effects with soft tones. As Wolfram he was the em 
bodiment of the spirit of the story and sang with imagination and 
beauty of tone. The audience liked him and gave him great applause. 

—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post 


Available for a Limited Number of Concert Appearances 
During and After the Opera Season 
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CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 

mise-en-scene of the second act was different from of yore, 
and it is said on good authority that the master-hand of 
Muratore is responsible for appropriate changes. If you 
like’ realism on the stage, then you will be well served, as 
the scene between Avito and Fiori, as presented at the Audi- 
torium, is a thriller, To give a graphic description of the 
arious positions of Garden and Muratore in that love 
ene would be a ticklish proposition. Only artists such as 
they are can use their hands so gracefully that éven puri- 
tans can forget near-indecency. Refined art is always at its 


apogee when such artists as Garden and Muratore are em- 
braced in the cloak of lovers. 

George Baklanoff, as Manfredo, pleased many and dis- 
tressed some. In that last category must be counted this 
reporter. Though in splendid voice and acting well, there 
was in his personification and singing of the role something 
lacking which made the part weak. Lazzari is a reliable 
artist, conscientious, who does not aspire to a stellar posi- 


tion, but in every role his beautiful voice, splendid diction 
and dignified deportment are unfailingly present, thus his Ar 
chibaldo was in every respect satisfactory, ranking with 
the best essays of the part. He shared in a large measure 
in the success of the afternoon. 
“Orecco,” Decemper 3, ( EVENING.) 

Otello” was given for the first time this season with 
the same cast which sang it last year, including Rosa 
Raisa, Charles Marshall, Maria Claessens, Giacomo Rimini, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Lodovico Oliviero, Jose Mojica, Sallustio 
Civai and Jerome Uhl, with Pietro Cimini making his first 
how this season at the conductor’s desk. A column was 
given last year to Mr. Marshall when he made his first 
and now famous appearance in the same role on the 
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Auditorium stage, and what was then said could be repeated 
with the addition that he has made decided improvement. 
He was thunderously applauded and rightly so, The Des- 
demona of Rosa Raisa is now idealistic. She sang all 
through the evening beautifully, and the “Prayer of the 
last act was the most poignant moment in the drama, It 
was exquisite in its simplicity. Her silvery tones were 
vintment to the ear—a tremendous success that made the 
evening a Raisa night. Rimini was lago—a role in which 
he had won last season, in’ New York and on the road, 
much recognition, and this is readily understandable as he 
loves the part and gives it a sinister aspect that makes him 
a cunning villain, perverse but brainy. Vocally, Rimini is 
this year at his best. A new Rimini has come to the front— 
one who can rank with any of the day and he, too, won the 
warm applause of a very pleased audience. The other roles 
were all well handled and now a little word for that ex- 
cellent and well routined conductor, Cimini, Why does he 
not conduct more often? Last year he was at the con- 
ductor’s desk very often and his work always was more 
than satisfactory. His reading of “Otello” was sane, in- 
teresting and correct. He is a help to the singers in their 
solos, and in the ensemble he knows how to build climaxes 
that balance evenly and pianissimos that contrast harmoni- 
ously. Thus, he is a most capable man, popular with the 
artists, and very much liked by the public. : 

At the conclusion of this week’s review, words of praise 
are due also Jacques Coini, the stage director, who has 
done most efficacious work and who has eclipsed the mem- 
ory of all his predecessors by the beauty of the scenes, the 
grouping of his forces and in the stage appearance in gen- 
eral, 


ECONOMY THE WATCHWORD. 


Since Clark A. Shaw has been made business manager of 
the Chicago Opera Association, economy has been the pass- 
word with the company. Many artists whose services were 
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PIANIST-COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


American Representative of ISADOR PHILIPP. 
“He is a very remarkable artist, a clever and interesting 


teacher. 


His technical powers are great and he has 


a keen understanding of the masters.”—Isador Philipp. 
Lecturer on the History of Music at the New England Conservatory of Music. 
(Successor to Louis C. Elson.) 
Assistant Conductor of the People’s Symphony Orchestra. 
Composer of orchestral works, chamber music, piano pieces and songs. In press 
“Deux Chansons du XVIme siecle” (Composers’ Music Corporation, 
New York), which are being sung by Arthur Hackett during the present 


season. 


From notices of the press after a recent performance of “Rhapsody on a-Persian 
Air” by the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


Philip Hale in the Boston Herald: 


“Mr. Mason does not attempt to be more Persian 
than the Persians, nor does he try to portray the 
Orient in a composition comparatively short. The 
air itself is certainly oriental, but he does not 
therefore endeavor to improvise as a Persian 
might be supposed to do; he improvises as a thor- 
oughly grounded musician, who, in addition to his 
technical equipment, is endowed with that rare 
gift, imagination. Nor does he rely on ear-tickling 
or surprising use of instruments in combination ; 
his music has substance, as well as atmosphere, a 
word abhorred by purists when employed in this 
connection. The Rhapsody was warmly received 
by the audience, and Mr. Mason, who played the 
obbligato piano part, was heartily applauded.” 


H. T. Parker in the Boston Evening 


Transcript: 
“Mr. Mason does not use a form—the rhapsody 
—until he can handle it plastically; does not 
choose a medium—the orchestra—until he is well 
versed in it; does not write until he has something 
to say both prepared and pleasing. By so much 
he excels not a few of his brethren in the middle 


25 West 86th Street, 
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generation of American composers. Dr. Muck— 
and his audiences—were often the victims of Ger- 
man mediocrity. Mr. Rabaud and his were some- 
times in like case with French. After the handi- 
work of Messrs. Bingham and Sheppard, Mr. 
Monteux’s pitfall seemed to be American pieces 
of like quality. Now the opportune Mr. Mason 
saves the day.” 


Olin Downes in the Boston Post: 


“This composer has a very keen and exotic sense 
of color. His music is positively sensorial, as 
someone once said of the music of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, saying that one tasted it on his tongue. . . . 
We think the fantastic color and design of this 
score delightful. It shows, too, Mr. Mason’s ad- 
mirable technical grounding in his art, his instinct 
for orchestral timbres, and his fancy.” 


Christian Science Monitor: 


“Mr, Mason does not use a form—the rhapsody— 
use of oriental tone color; rather does one feel 
that he has assimilated typical, musical idioms of 
the East, and has given them forth again in terms 
of self-expression,” : 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager 


New York 
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not demanded, but who had been ed, have been re- 
leased to several musical bureaus and will fill concert and 
recital dates. Bravo, Shaw! A fine idea that will save the 
company thousands of dollars. 


He Is Ricut. 


The following communication has been received from 
Prof. D. H. Silvius, Jr., of 947 West Thirty-fourth street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., dated November 28, 1921 : 

In the November 17 issue of the Musicat Courter you take Mary 
Garden to task for opening the season with “Samson et Dalila” and 
state that neither a Campanini nor a Gatti would have chosen “Sam- 
son et Dalila” for an opening night. If I mistake not, Cleofonte 
Campanini opened the 1911-1912 season with “Samson,” r, 
Gatti-Casazza began the season of 1915-16, also that of 1918-19, 
with “Samson.” You have abundant facilities at your disposal, no 
doubt, to verify my statements, 

This letter proves that Mary Garden was just as clever 
as was the late Campanini and as is Gatti-Casazza. The 
writer apologizes to Miss Garden and to Musica Courter 
readers for an erroneous statement, but his opinion is not 
changed as to condemning the opening of an operatic sea- 
son with a biblical opera like “Samson and Delilah.” 

Rene Devries. 


Raymond Havens Scores in New York 


Raymond Havens, pianist, scored a fine success in his 
recent New York recital at the Town Hall. Wrote the re- 
viewer of the Sun: “Delightful indeed were a Siciliana and 
Villanella with which he began, transcribed by Ottorino 
Respighi from sixteenth century Italian sources. The Bach 
went bigly, soundly, cleanly, building up to logical and ef- 
fective ends.” The critic of the Times declared that “He 
gave an admirable performance of Schumann’s ‘Carnival’ in 
its spirit of gay miniature masquerade,” and the reviewer 
of the Mail stated that “He gave much pleasure, especially 
in Ravel’s ‘Water Sprite.’” 

Mr. Havens’ Chicago recital this year will take place 
ae afternoon, December 11, at Cohan’s Grand Opera 

ouse. 


Clair Eugenia Smith Gets $5,000,000 


Justice Lydon of the New York Supreme Court handed 
down a decision recently in favor of Mrs. William E, 
Smith, better known in her operatic work as Clair Eugenia 
Smith. By the said decision $5,000,000 are to be turned over 
to Mr. and Mrs, Smith at once. There is still more money 
involved in the litigation, and I. T. Flatto, attorney for Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith stated that the appeal would be argued in the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, First Department, 
about the middle of December. It is rumored that the singer 
soon will be on the- roster of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Saminsky’s “Vigils” to Be Played 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, director of the Detroit Symphony, 
has invited Lazare Saminsky to conduct his symphonic 
poem, “The Vigils,” in Detroit. The first performance of 
“The Vigils” in New York will be given by Willem Mengel- 
berg. 

Mr. Saminsky is invited also to Chicago by the Arts 
Club, Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, president, to lecture on 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snegourotchka” before the first per- 
formance of that opera, December 20, by the Chicago Opera 
Association, ‘ 


Philadelphia Orchestra in Wagner Program 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski, repeated its Wagner program at the Academy, 
November 21, before a crowded house. This was an extra 
concert given to accommodate the overflow from the regular 
symphony season. The program included music from 
“Lohengrin,’ “Tannhauser,” ‘Meistersinger,” and “Tristan 
and Isolde.” The audience was particularly enthusiastic, 
and the mood was reflected in the way in which Stokowski 
led his orchestra. 


Seven Encores for Zoellner Quartet 


Columbus, Miss., November 13, 1921.—An audience of 
over a thousand heard the Zoellner Quartet in a fine con- 
cert of chamber music last evening in the college chapel 
of the Mississippi State College for Women. That the 
splendid ensemble and virtuosity in interpreting the quartets 
of Grieg, Ravel and Haydn met with an emphatic success 
was demonstrated by the enthusiasm the playing aroused. 
As a further appreciation of its work the student body gave 
the Zoellners the college yell and accompanied them with 
songs and cheers to their hotel. S. B. 


Schwarz and Brown in Joint Recital 


Joseph Schwarz, Russian baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Association, whose recent success in Chicago with that or- 
ganization was so great and the press unanimous in his 
favor, was immediately recognized as one of the greatest 
singers and actors the Chicago company has ever presented. 
New York music lovers will have an opportunity to hear 
this artist on Saturday evening, December 17, at Carnegie 
Hall, when he will appear in a joint recital with Eddy 
Brown, the prominent American violinist. 


Cisneros Specially Engaged for “Lohengrin” 


Eleonora Cisneros, whose return to the operatic stage at 
the Manhattan Opera House as Ortrud in “Lohengrin” 
was so marked a success, was engaged by Impresario 
Fortune Gallo to sing the same role at the performance of 
the opera given by his San Carlo Opera Company at the 
Boston Opera House. On Saturday afternoon of this week 
she will appear again as guest with that organization in 
Philadelphia, singing the same role. 


From One Artist to Another 


When Marie Jeritza made such a great hit last Thursday 
evening at the Metropolitan Opera as Floria Tosca, one of 
the first of her fellow artists to hear it was Frieda Hempel, 
who, though out of town, had asked to be informed by tele- 
gram. Miss Hempel at once sent Mme. Jeritza a telegram 
of congratulation and ordered a splendid bouquet of flowers 
to be sent to her as a token of the satisfaction which she 
felt at the newcomer’s success. 
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EDITH MASON 


THE SENSATION 
OF THE PRESENT CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 


—Tribune. 


The Best Gilda Yet Heard on the Audi- 
torium Stage.—Journal of Commerce. 


She Made a Sensational Success. 
—Daily News. 


Mason Was a Thriller.—American. 


Her Singing Will Stand As One of the 
Lovely Moments of the Season.— Tribune. 


She Won an Extraordinary Success. 
—Herald and Examiner. 


“Caro Nome”. Won Her An Ovation. 
— Journal of Commerce. 


Mme. Mason Gave Us A High E Flat 
Which Was A Tone of Extraordinary 
Power and Brilliance, As Well As Two 
High D Flats For Good Measure. 

j —Evening Post. 


She Received a Long Continued Dem- 
onstration.-—Evening Post. 


Mason Wonderful.—Tribune. 





Mason Splendid.—A merican. AS BUTTERFLY 


A Magnificent Success.— Daily News. A Delight.—Journal of Commerce. 
A Ravishing Voice— Tribune. An Exquisite Singer.— American 


a Qe 


CHICAGO CRITICS ALL AGREE 


Remarks like the above appeared in the Chicago Dailies after Miss 
Mason’s triumph as Mme. Butterfly and as Gilda in “Rigoletto”. 


Edward Moore of the Tribune, Paul Bloomfield-Zeisler of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, Farnsworth Wright of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, Herman Devries of the American, Maurice Rosenfeld of the Daily 
News, Karleton Hackett of the Chicago Evening Post, Eugene Stinson of 
the Journal, ran the entire gamut of superlatives to sing the praise of 
America’s greatest lyric soprano. 





Management : 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 8 East 34th Street ee eee aes New York City 
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ERICH WOLFGANG KORNGOLD 


Intimate Glimpse of the Phenomenal Young Austrian 
y Pose Specially written for the Musica. Courter by 
LUDWIG KARPATH, VIENNA. 


[Erich Wolfgang Korngold is a name particularly 
interesting to American music lovers at this moment 
because of the recent production of his opera, “Die 
Tote Stadt,” as the opening novelty of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera season, The score is a masterly one, re- 
markable as‘ the work of one who was but twenty-two 
when it was written. Henry F. Gilbert, the well known 
American composer, hearing it, remarked: “If I had 
written that score when I was twenty-two, I should 
expect to become one of the great geniuses of music 
before I died.” Whether or not young Korngold, 
whose technical mastery is superb but whose muse ap- 
pears to be still largely reflective, will develop into a 
genius remains to be seen. At least it is interesting 
to learn about him through the eyes of Ludwig Kar- 
path, for many years a friend and colleague of his 
father.—Editor’s Note.] 


1907. Dr. Julius Korngold, critic of 
Freie Presse,” not only an excellent 
Bruckner pupil learned in all branches 
a near neighbor of mine. We met frequently, 
same destination: the concert hall, 
again | would meet Dr. Korngold with a 
r-old boy, whom he led by the hand, his little son, 
J h Wolfgang. My brother of the pen told me then of 
the initial attempts at composing made by his small son, 
had not received any tuition at all, even his questions 
hardly been answered by his father, Now and again, 
to my great amusement, the boy would be cross-examined 
by his father during these walks. The questions comprised 
the entire domain of intervals and harmonies and the an- 
wers were given with an absolutely baffling assurance and 
elerit And each time Dr. Korngold would sadly remark 
he difficult it would be to obtain public recognition for 
Wolfgang's unparalleled gifts 
\gain and again he pointed out the difficult position he, 
critic of the leading paper in Austria, was in, 
t contradict him, for there is no doubt that jealousy 
accompany such a post, all the more 
vie here might be a question of one’s own flesh and 
blood. The possibility of a supposition that Dr, Korngold 
might make use of his important post for the purposes of 
son could not be overlooked. Nevertheless, 
d the opinion that we could not alter the world 
ind that the child’s great gifts must not suffer from the 
mpleasantnesses of our profession. Why raek one’s brains 
this early hour as to the manner in which Erich Wolf- 
to he presented to the world at large at some 
The most important thing at present was 
So our composer in spe was given 
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in charge of two teachers, Robert Fuchs and Alexander 
von Zemlinskys The boy commenced to develop at a rate 
wholly unforeseen; he outstrode his actual age as if with 
seven-league boots. 

Two years dater, in 1909, Dr. Korngold at last came to 
the conclusion that he would introduce his talented boy, 
who, incidentally, was born at Briinn on May 29, 1897, to 





KORNGOLD 


ERICH W. 
(his latest photograph) 


some of his more intimate friends, I was included among 
the guests who assembled at his home and Erich played 
different pieces to me. 1 was greatly struck by the piano- 
playing of the lad, who was now eleven years of age; it 
resembled that a Kapellmeister practised in playing from 
score, First of all, | was taken aback and then 1 became 
so enthusiastic that I wanted to publish an account of the 
wonderful experience in the columns of my paper. But 
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Friend Korngold was still opposed to this. In the meantime, 
Erich’s gifts waxed apace. The counsels of his friends at 
last prevailed on Dr. Korngold to overcome the reluctance 
he had shown to undertake any public steps for reasons 
easily understood, and he consented to have various of 
the boy’s compositions printed, namely, a sonata, six char- 
acter-pieces for the piano (“Don Quixote”) and a panto- 
mime in two pictures, “The Snowman.” He stated that all 
these pieces were only “printed as manuscript” and that 
they were exclusively of a determinatory nature. The 
separate copies were numbered and only distributed among 
musicians and music-lovers. Thus it occurred that Richard 
Strauss and other eminent musicians were able to express 
their opinion of the child in writing. 

Further reserve was impossible. Things would out, and 
the time had come when the press, too, would have to occupy 
itself with Erich Wolfgang. A lucky accident.came to our 
assistance. The wife of the then Austrian Prime Minister, 
Baron von Bienerth, gave a reception and wished to afford 
her guests something quite uncommon in the way of a 
special attraction. Somebody drew her attention to little 
Korngold, and the idea of performing his pantomime greatly 
took her fancy ; the experiment proved to be such a thorough 
success that the Baroness had the performance repeated 
for a charitable purpose. A large number of members of the 
court and aristocracy were present at the first private 
presentation. A saying of Emperor Franz Joseph was re- 
peated to me by a member of this set. On being told of the 
soirée given by Baroness Bienerth he is reported to have 
said: “I am delighted to hear that a genius has again arisen 
in Austria.” Be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
Austria has a genius in Erich Wolfgang Korngold. On 
October 4, 1910, the hitherto unheard-of, well nigh histori- 
cal event took place that the opera of a child of thirteen 
was performed at the Vienna Court Opera. The little work 
has been given more than thirty times there and has been 
performed at twenty-odd other theaters as well. 


Pusiic CAREER BEGINS AT THIRTEEN. 
This was the commencement of the artistic career of the 


phenomenon E. W. Korngold. At the age of twelve and a 
half he composed the piano trio in D major, which received 


«the opus number 1, and which was played for the first time 


in Munich on November 10, 1910, and innumerable times 
since then by the leading chamber music societies, the Rosé 
Quartet above all. Then followed, sat the age of thirteen, 
the piano sonata in E major, op. 2, and the well known 
seven “Fairy Scenes,” op. 3, which, accepted by the English 
schools of music, were played both at home and in concerts 
by artists, among others such as_ D’Albert, Grtinfeld, 
Schnabel, Dayas, Weingarten, etc. The boy. was fourteen 
years old when he completed his first orchestral work, the 
“Overture to a Drama,” op. 4; fifteen when he gave us his 
Symphonietta in four movements, op. 5—both of which have 
been performed by all the leading orchestras and conductors 
in Germany, Italy, Holland, England, America and Switzer- 
land. 

At the age of sixteen Erich wrote and published the 
violin sonata in G major. (Both this and all his following 


(Continued on page 39) 








“KOCHANSKI EXHIBITED THE QUALITIES THAT BESPEAK INSTANT SUCCESS” — 
“HE MADE A BIG ARTISTIC SUCCESS”"— 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
November 5 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
BULLETIN — October 28 








CLEVELAND PRESS, November 7 

“Kochanski is a master of his art. 
many violinists heard in recent times there is 
but one with whom to compare him, and his 
name is -Kreisler.” 


Of the 








ROCHESTER HERALD, November 8 
“Kochanski instantly revealed the art of the 


virtuoso, as 
player of the violin, and left an insistent desire 


to hear him again.” 


distinguished from the mere 











PAUL KOCHANSKI 


NEW YORK WORLD, November 14 





BALTIMORE SUN, October 27 





“HE MUST BE ACCORDED FIRST RANK.” 
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DIRECTION: 
GEORGE ENGLES 


usual mastery and unerring taste. 


“His playing throughout the afternoon was distinguished by his 
His tone was pure shining white.” 


Seasons 1921-22 and 1922-23 Now Booking——— 





STEINWAY PIANO 





AEOLIAN HALL 
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Soprano, Chicago Opera Association 
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Establishes Herself as One of the World’s Finest 
Artists in Her Debuts at 

















CHICAGO 


IN OPERA 


“The most brilliant performance of ‘La 
Soheme’ Chicago has heard in years won 
honors last night for Claire Dux, who 
sang the leading role in her American 
debut at the Auditorium. 

“Melba’s Mimi is remembered for its 
splendid singing and Farrar’s for excellent 
acting. But here is a woman who sings 
beautifully, who acts with fervor and skill 
and who crowds her performance with 
charm, There is beauty in every phrase 
she sings and there is dramatic sureness in 


NEW YORK 


IN CONCERT 


“The singer had a. great success with 
the audience, which was deserved. She dis 
closed a beautiful voice of fine power and 
range which she had under admirable con 
trol. Whether she sang operatic airs or 
songs her taste was exquisite and her style 
finished."—New York Herald 


“It was Mozart which proved perhaps 
the consummate grace of her style, the 
exquisite softness of tone, the meaning and 
poetry she can put into her phrases. She 

















has a charm, personal and vocal; a styk 
which bespeaks a true aristocrat of lier 
art, and a tone which makes a rule of 
cool, fragile loveliness. The Dux voice 
wears cherubic wings. And to look at, 
she’s a Claire de Lune!"—New York Sun 
(Gilbert W. Gabriel). 






























every changing mood.”—Chicago Daily 
Journal, 


“She is so charming that you would like 
her even if she didn’t know how to sing. 

“But she does know how. She has a 
voice which is crystal clear and smooth and “Her pianissimo singing in an aria from 
Mozart's ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ was 
ravishing. - Her personality, too, has charm 
A singer who strives for perfection, who 
plays no tricks on her audiences, who 
places the music before her own personal 
ity is Miss Dux. Later in the season she 
will be heard with the Chicago Opera 
Company, and if she is half as good in 
opera as she is in concert, she will be a 
sensation.”—New York Telegram 


very sweet. She sings very easily, and with 
delicate good taste. There is sunshine and 
Spring and apple blossoms on her lips, and 
sometimes even fullblown roses. She had 
no trouble in making the audience admit 
that she is well worth having here in Chi- 
cago.”—Chicago Herald-Examiner (Paul 
Bloomfield Zeisler). 








“Miss Dux made her first appearance in Agatha’s aria from ‘Der Freischiitz,’ 
She sang it in a beautiful mezza voce and received warm acknowledgments from 
an audience that obviously liked her voice and looks. At the finish (of Strauss 
songs with orchestra) she was recalled again and again. Her voice is not larg 
and appealing in the third scene, and almost tragic in the last part of the opera. but it is expressive and clear, and she sings with consummate delicacy and finish 
She also sang with fine discrimination.”—Chicago Daily News (Maurice Rosen- Such phrasing and subtlety of mood as she displayed last night are seldom to 
feld). be heard.”—New York World (Deems Taylor). 


“Mme. Dux is a charming person, well endowed with vocal gifts and dramatic 
talent. She played the role of Mimi sympathetically, with nice regard for the 
changes of mood, sentiment and emotion—shy, yet knowing at first, pathetic 


“She sang the great aria of Susanna from “The Marriage of Figaro” and at 
once her inimitable singing captured us. It is the most perfect Mozart singing that 
we have heard here for a long time; we must go back to Sembrich to find such 
a magically linked effortless legato, such a transparency of tone and passages, 
—— such a fragrant presentation, so stylistically beautiful a manner. The public at 
once took her to its heart and gave her a reception which left nothing to be 
desired for warmth and resounding heartiness. After one number she wa 
recalled ten times."—-New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (Maurice Halperson) 


“Mme. Dux reveals the experience and savoir faire of the routined singer. The 
voice itself is clear, of great carrying power in all registers, and developed to 
its widest possibility."-—Chicago Evening American (Herman Devries). 


“Vocally she was quite superb. She is blessed with a voice that rings, and 


rings true in many tests.’—Chicago Tribune (Edward Moore): 





Mme. Dux Is Available for Concerts, Recitals and Festivals 





Exclusive Management: 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Inc. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


16 West 36th Street New York City 


Mme. Dux records exclusively for Brunswick Records 
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The critics all dressed up for “Tristan” last week. 
More pro-Germanism ! 

“Le Canada Musical” suggests that artists give 
plainly the names of their encores. It is an excel- 
lent idea. Some artists do announce the names, but 
rarely so that they can be understood. And some 
do not get any encores. 

--- ©— 

Do you live within a hundred miles of Newark? 
And have you a little fairy in your home in the 
shape of a wireless receiving set? If so tune up 
to 360 meters, listen in any evening between 8:30 
and 9:15 and hear the pretty music. 

- & ae 

The palpitating world learns at last that the sixth 
lady upon whom Eugen d’Albert has conferred his 
hand is a Bavarian by the name of Hilda Fels. 
One hopes that Miss Fels will be as strong as the 
rock which her name means and able to fight off 
the approach of No. 7. 

There is ev idently vouaibicitile money in Aus- 
tralia for good music, An interesting item printed 
elsewhere in this issue tells of the formation of a 
new company, International Tours, Limited, with a 
capital of $125,000, for the purpose of bringing the 
best artists to Australia. Still more interesting is 
the fact that Frederic Shipman, the managing direc- 
tor, is heading for New York to secure these artists. 

ao 4 


A press notice from IIlingworth’s Cleveland 
recital says: “Those who attended heard an artist 


whose interpretative concepts and use of English 
was in the highest degree instructive to those who 
labor under the hallucination that the English 
language is ill adapted to successful vocalization.” 
The increased frequency with which such comments 
are made only goes to show which way the wind is 
blowing. 
salcteillinkeiodioed 

Our English cousins sometimes beat us at the 
game of being polite with the reverse English. 
This criticism from the London Times of an 
American soprano who gave a recita! there in Oc- 
tober is perfectly kind, almost friendly, until one 
starts to analyze and discovers that the critic really 
did not care for the lady at all: “The miscel- 
laneousness of the program seemed to infect both 
the singer and the audience. One wondered when 
she would begin to take hold, and she never suc- 
ceeded in doing so, at any rate while we were able 
to remain. Her singing of Ravel was fairly ac- 
complished, so was her singing of Landon Ronald 
(except once, when she was seriously out of tune), 
Ti _all seemed carefully learned and consciously 
refined, but lacking in individuality or any evi- 
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dence of personal taste for one kind of music over 


another.” Now that the singer is back in her own 
country, perhaps she will meet with better luck, 
though it is a bit risky to court comparison with 
Mary Garden in one of the roles Mary has made 
famous. Personally we believe in learning to jump 
well before one tries flying. 

—- —@——— 

A new composition by an American was 
for the first time in New York on Decem 
On the same day there was a concert by the Friends 
of Music, The daily press on the morning follow- 
ing gave the new American composition a few lines 
and the Friends of Music extended articles. 
Strange, isn’t it? 

ane Se Se 

It is always gratifying when one of the newly 

engaged, young American singers at the Metropoli- 
tan has her chance to make good and does so. 
was the case last Saturday when Myrtle Schaaf was 
given a role in “Carmen,” a small one, to be sure, 
but one in which she satisfactorily demonstrated 
that she is fitted for larger things. 

a 

In case there should be any lingering doubt in 
the mind of some innocent reader it may be just 
as well to state that it is not true that Hans Tau- 
scher, who returned to this country a short while 
ago, is or has’ been a husband of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, as the New York American insisted. The 
singer that he belongs to is Johanna Gadski. 

eo - 

A recent news item says that college presidents, 
faculties and parents of college students “all are 
aware of the ‘jazz’-producing agencies undermining 
the spiritual interests of the students.” Why “jazz” 
producing? How has it conte about that this ‘tetm 
is now used in connection with morals? Poor old 
jazz! It is held responsible for a multitude of sins. 

—— =~ -- 

The latest Parisian novelty is the work of Maurice 
Magre and Andre Gailhard and bears the suggestive 
and impressive title, “Sin.” One is impelled to re- 
mark that it is quite in place in France! But it is 
not as bad as it sounds (no fun intended!), being 
a Chinese drama with a Chinese name. By the time 
it gets to America it will be called Sin-Sin. We 
like such things so well in America that we name 
them twice. 

~~ — 

New Orleans is showing the right sort of a spirit 
in its determination to rebuild the famous French 
Opera House. Sunday, December 4, the anniver- 
sary of the fire, there was a great French Opera 
block party for the purpose of raising funds and 
there is to be a Society-Trade Ball at the Athenzeum 
on February 24 for the same purpose. The excel- 
lent idea is to replace the old house with a fireproof 
and more substantial structure, but without any 
change of design or location. 

SERARS “SORE 

By a ukase of the Musicians’ Union of San Fran- 
cisco, Uda Waldrop, the city’s official organist, can 
not play publicly on the great municipal organ unless 
thirty union musicians are employed also. When 
Edwin Lemare was organist, the citizens could 
hear organ recitals every Sunday evening for the 
nominal charge of 10 cents. 
are necessary for one man to-give an organ recital 

a problem that San Francisco organ lovers of 
moderate means are now wrestling with. 

a 

The Frederic Warren ballad concerts are some- 
thing different in New York concert life. They in- 
troduce a varied and pleasant note in the long line 
of solo recitals. The New York Tribune spoke of 
them as “more interesting incidents in the musical 
season than nine-tenths of the song recitals. For 
one thing they have offered a pleasing variety of 
performers, as well as programs.” Mr. Warren has 
achieved something distinct in following up his an- 
nounced determination “not to render popular songs, 
but to render good songs popular.” 


marian” \Woninsa 

The latest musical weekly here happens in Ital- 
ian, and started its “Anno 1, Numero 1” on No- 
vember 26. It modestly withholds the name of 
its editor and publishers, but it is issued at 1425 
Broadway and our guess falls upon the redoubtable 
and perennially hopeful Alfredo Salmaggi, espe- 
cially as all the advertisements in the first issue 
have to do with one or the other of his numerous 
attempts to combine music and money. Among 
the announcements not contained in the first issue 
of La Bacchetta is that of the return of Leopoldo 
Mugnone to this country for another operatic sea- 
son of two performances under the direction of 
Alfredo Salmaggi. 


hat . 


Why thirty musicians ° 
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According to “Le Canada Musical,” Governor 
General and 1 3 Byng have consented to be 
patrons of Mrs. MacDowell on the occasion of her 
lecture-recitals in Canada. 


a oS 
Fiume, now that it has gotten rid of D’Annunzio, 
seems to be looking up. It has a new musical 
monthly. “Armonia” is the name of it and surely 
nobody hopes more earnestly than the Fiumeans 
themselves that “Armonia” will prevail uninterrupt- 
edly in their pleasant city. 


~- ——@-—— - 

Much of Erich Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt” i 
a reflection of Richard Strauss—not so much a 
copy as an echo. But last week Strauss played 
the prelude to his first opera, “Guntram,” and it 
was a reflection of Richard Wagner, particularly 
of the Wagner of the “Lohengrin” days. So it 
aay be that Korngold, too, will shake himself tree 
—he is still only twenty-four—and develop into 
another of Strauss’ rank. 


- = O——— 

Puccini appears to have given up the idea of writ- 
ing the long-announced opera, “Sua Eccellenza Sly,” 
and is busy on “Turandot,” after the comedy by 
Gozzi, the first news of which was given to the 
world in Gennaro Curci’s interview with the com- 
poser published in the Musica Courter last sum- 
mer, Busoni, by the way, has already written an 
opera on “Turandot” which has been performed, but 
one imagines that the Puccini work is likely to be the 
more popular of the two. 


There is in England a young singer who actually 
broke his neck during the war, but who, after being 
in a plaster of Paris cast for seven months, made a 
marvelous recovery and is again pursuing his pro- 
fessional career. “His broken neck is not incon- 
veniencing him much, but he has to be very careful,” 
says the Musical Mirror, London. Would it be un- 
kind to say that there is a goodly number of singers 
who, as far as one knows, have never broken. their 
necks, though the way they sing night lead one to 
think so? 


a ad 

Congratulations seem to be in order for Mr. Gatti, 
who, in his search for some one who would be at 
the same time a fine artist and a strong. draw at the 
box office, has hit upon Marie Jeritza. There are 
many fine artists at the Metropolitan but few that 
exercise an attraction upon the public which really 
represents a lot of extra dollars in the box office 
cash-drawer. In fact, in recent years the late Enrico 
Caruso and Geraldine Farrar were the only two who 
seemed to possess special drawing power of their 
own. Last Thursday evening the announcement of 
Mme. Jeritza’s first appearince in “Tosca”—a role 
that has come to be associated almost exclusively 
with Farrar’s name—resulted in a house packed 
jammed to the very doors, and, incidentally, a huge 
success for the new Austrian prima donna. 

Carl Engel is to be the head of the music division 
of the Library of Congress. He is a thoroughly 
competent man for the job. Congratulations both to 
Carl and to the Library. We have only the friend- 
liest feelings toward him; at the same time we can- 
not help feeling that there are entirely competent 
native-born Americans for such a position who 
might have had preference. Imagine France, for 
instance, of which country Mr. Engel is a native, 
awarding a similar position to an American! Un- 
kind persons will be apt to hint that the music sec- 
tion of the Library of Congress is an appanage of 
the Schirmer publishing firm. Oscar G. Sonneck, 
of that firm, was the former occupant of the position 
and it was through his efforts that Engel, who has 
been with the Boston house of Schirmer for years 
past, got the job. 


~ HO 

When we first heard Schénberg’s “Verklaerte 
Nacht,” in its original form as a string sextet, about 
twelve years ago, it sounded like most involved and 
daring modern music as a whole, with a few pas- 
sages of comparative simplicity. When we heard 
it last season played by Mengelberg and the Na- 
tional Symphony, we realized what strides in com- 
plexity music in general must have been made in 
the meantime, for there was nothing startling in 
it. Hearing it again last week, in the superb per- 
formance of it given by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, we were convinced that it is one of the mas- 
terpieces of recent times, and at the same time won- 
dered whether, since Schénberg was so far in 
advance of us twelve years ago, we shall in another 
twelve years catch up with him again and find those 
“Five Pieces” for orchestra, also played here last 
week by the Philadelphia Orchestra, as simple and 
clear in construction and harmony as the “Verklaerte 
Nacht” now seems. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


“I am decidedly against the open door,” type- 
writes J. P. F. “My neighbor keeps it open when- 
ever he practises his damnable cornet.” 

nme, 

Wind-instrumentally speaking, tlie Times printed 
this paragraph recently: “Away back in the right- 
hand corner are the bass tuber, the kettle drums, 
usually the cymbals.” The Tribune (F. P. A.) 
comments: “A familiar instrument, the bass tuber. 
It is better known as the ocarina, and best known 
as the sweet potato.” 

neRme 

While Helen Fairbanks, of the Musica Courier 
staff, reports this: “The students at a well known 
girls’ college were given an examination which 
included a question as to the various instruments 
which made up the symphony orchestra. One soul- 
ful young miss handed in a paper on which was 
written violin, viola, oboe, clarinet and bassinet.” 

ne,e 

We cannot help quoting the attached, from Life, 
called “Liszt 4 la Fourchette”’: 

“Beautiful, isn’t it? 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“It’s called ‘Liebestraum.’” 

“It’s beautiful. What did you say it was called?” 

“‘Liebestraum,’ or ‘A Dream of Love.’ It’s beautiful.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? What's the name—‘A Dream of the 
Hours’ ?” 

“No, ‘A Dream of Love.’ It’s beautiful. Victor Herbert's 
orchestra plays it on the phonograph.” 

“Plays this? It’s beautiful.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? It’s called ‘Liebestraum.’ ” 

“I thought you said it was called ‘A Dream of the 
Ages.’” 

“No, i said it was called “Liebestraum,’ or ‘A Dream of 
Love.’ Victor Herbert’s orchestra plays it on the phono- 


graph. It’s beautiful.” 
“Yes, it is. Did you say Victor Herbert’s orchestra plays 


it?” 
“Yes, on the phonograph. It’s beautiful. It’s called ‘A 


Dream of Love’— or ‘Libestraum’ in German.” 
“*‘®\ Dream of Love.’ It’s beautiful.” 
“Yes, it is beautiful. You ought to get it. Victor Her- 
bert’s orchestra, you know. ‘A Dream of Love’ it’s called.” 
“Yes, I guess I'll get it. It’s beautiful. What did you say 
was the name of it?” 
ner», 


Do you wish to know what becomes of the dis- 
carded national anthems cast out by the revolu- 
tionized and partitioned countries of Europe? 
Read and learn, per A. P. Herbert in the New York 
Evening Post of December 3: 

I saw the football game between Pennsylvania and 
Lafayette the other day and I heard the Pennsylvania men 
singing their song at half-time to that grand old tune of 
the late Russian national anthem, which I thought was 
dead since the revolution. I am glad that it is not dead, 
and I was very glad to hear it sung in that moving and 
dignified manner by that vast crowd of young men in a 
sunny field. 

neme*e 


Again it is F. P. A. (Tribune) who says that 
our country tries to be too optimistic all the time, 
with an adulterated moonshine optimism, that our 
national fault is “our tendency to see cheer-up 
mottoes in stones, glad books in the running brooks, 
and good news in everything. We chant the 
national Pollyanthem.” 

® dl 

The best program annotation we have seen in a 
long time was in the folder of the November 27 
concert of the St. Louis Orchestra. The item, 
treating of Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto, read: 
“Saint-Saéns’ third violin concerto was composed 
in 1880 and was dedicated to Pablo de Sarasate. It 
is in three movements, as follows: Allegro non 
troppo, andantino quasi allegretto, and molto mode- 
rato e maestoso; allegro non troppo.” 

eRe 

Grateful acknowledgment is made herewith to 
A. C. Ludlum for his contribution of $10, in answer 
to our published request last week for aid for 
Glazounow, the famous Russian composer, Mr. 
Ludlum’s check has been forwarded, with specific 
instructions, to C. M. Oberoutcheff (165 West 95th 
street, New York), president of the Fund for the 
Relief of Men of Letters and Scientists of Russia. 
The fund is for the purpose of purchasing food- 
stuffs and clothing for the sufferers. 

nee 

Chicago’s Tribune also has a scintillating column 
conductor, who directs the department known as 
“A Line o’ Type or Two,” made celebrated by the 
late Bert Leston Taylor. The Line o’ Typer says 
in his writing of November 29: 

‘WHY not,” asks Leonard Liebling, “honor those who 
give their lives for music without ever getting money or 
glory for it, by burying some Unknown Pianist or Oboist 


underneath Carnegie or A®Zolian Hall?” It seems but just 
to insist that the sarcophagus include an hermetically sealed 
cement crypt for the unknown artists at concerts, recitals, 
and grand opera who render the wrigley spearmint obliga- 


tos. 
eer, 


A columnal conductor is Richard Strauss, tall, 
spare, unbending, bodily static—except for the 
economical rhythmic beats of his baton. His 
November 29 concert at the Metropolitan with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra again afforded New Yorkers 
an opportunity to study the elusive personality of 
Strauss and his quietly masterful style of leading 
an orchestra. In his program he leaned toward the 
desire to show that he is not obsessed by the demon 
of noise, for he chose the Weber “Oberon” over- 
ture and the Mozart “Marriage of Figaro” overture 
as his opening numbers, and from his own pen there 
were only the dreamy prelude to “Guntram” 
(Strauss’ first opera) and the very lyrical love 
scene from “Feursnot” (a later opera whose robus- 
tious story has so far kept it from the pure and 
undefiled operatic stage of America). Strauss 
showed no more excitement in gesture or animation 
in movement than at his previous appearances here 
as a conductor, but, as on those occasions, the 
orchestra played as one man and in a fashion tech- 
nically perfect and temperamentally inspired. The 
strange genius of the man reaches everyone with 
whom he comes in contact. His cerebral vibrations 
are irresistible. Avowedly an admirer of Weber, 
but more warmly of Mozart, Strauss’ readings of the 
two overtures were models of sympathetic insight 
and musical beauty. Lovely tonal colorings were 
charmed forth by him from the orchestra in the 
“Guntram” and “Feuersnot” performances. The 
soloist of the evening, Claire Dux, of the Chicago 
Opera, sang as sweetly in “Freischiitz” and “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” arias as any cantatrice ever has 
fluted on our celebrated stage. She centered her 
efforts on putting a peculiarly coaxing appeal into 
her voice and she succeeded admirably. Not that 
her rendering was merely pretty, for she revealed a 
convincing sense of style and she phrased with 
unmistakable musical feeling. The vocal quality is 
one of honeyed timbre and suggests youthful fresh- 
ness. In four songs by Strauss—‘‘Morgen,” 
“Wiegenlied,” “Freundliche Vision,” and “Stand- 
chen”—the Dux interpretations stamped her as a 
Lieder artist of rank. Comely in features, fasci- 
nating in manner, and extremely graceful in bearing, 
the newcomer arouses pleasurable expectations re- 
garding her forthcoming appearances here with the 
Chicago Opera. The Dux reports from the knowing 
ones of that city are of a decidedly favorable nature. 

Re ne 

Last Thursday and Friday a French gentleman, 
compositeur de musique, stood up at Carnegie Hall 
and conducted the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
He was Vincent d’Indy and in several respects he 
made one auditor think of Richard Strauss. Like 
the latter, d’Indy is a stage figure slim, dignified, 
self-contained, imperturbable. Again, like Strauss, 
he goes at the business in hand without visible dis- 
play of emotional disturbance, but «gets splendid 
results from the band under his command. To com- 
plete the analogy between the two men, d’Indy was 
an artistic “revolutionary” early in his career, was 
attacked as an “enemy” of art, and in the end pre- 
vailed as a master spirit and today is considered 
eminently safe and respectable, musically speaking. 
Walter Damrosch led the orchestra in a fanfare as 
d’Indy stepped on the stage. In Paris he frequently 
was greeted im former years with catcalls and hisses. 
Tempus fugit, and so does the idea that composi- 
tions not written in the method or spirit of those 
already existing and accepted must necessarily be 
insincere art creations and bad music. D’Indy led 
his own new symphonic poem, “On the Shores of 
the Sea,” and one was led back in thought to Had- 
ley’s “The Ocean,” played in the same hall several 
weeks ago. D’Indy’s music of the vasty deep treats 
of its gentler moods. The subtitles are “Tranquillity 
and Light,” “The Joy of the Deep Blue,” “Green 
Horizons,” and “The Mystery of the Ocean.” 
There are no raging storms, no whistling winds, no 
lashing of waters, no shipwrecks. All is serene, 
lovely, poetical, sunshiny, translucent. Soothing 
and brightly colored music it is, but also highly 
imaginative and orchestrated with a delicate and 
sure hand. The listeners liked d’Indy, liked the 
work, and liked the way it was played. Their 
applause made all that clear. The rest of the pro- 
gram, indicative of the visitor’s scholastic tastes, 
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consisted of Mozart’s dainty “Evening Serenade” in 
D, for two string orchestras and tympani; Monte- 
verde’s gossamer overture to “Orpheus,” Lalande’s 
chaste “Chaconne Gracieuse,” Roussel’s “The Gods 
in the Shadows of the Cave,” a nebulous fanciful, 
and mystical fragment from the composer’s “Evoca- 
tions,” and Paul Le Flem’s (a d’Indy pupil) sym- 
phonic poem, “To the Dead,” a euphonious and 
palpably eulogistic piece of work. The whole pro- 
gram was typically French, typically refined, typi- 
cally stimulative. It reflected the d’Indy personality 
perfectly. 

mn Rne 
_ Clarence Lucas has taken time between the inter- 
vals of London concert going to unearth some facts 
of high significance, which are presented herewith 
and doubtless will shake the musical world to its 
very foundations: 
Dear Mr, Liesiinc: London, 1921. 


If you write down in the order of their age the thirteen 
Austrian and German composers on the programs of the 
series of historical piano recitals now being given here, and 
set opposite to them the thirteen composers of other nation- 
alities, you will see that the first list makes a total of 752 
years, and the second list makes a total of 879 years. Did it 
ever occur to you that the Germans and Austrians died 
earlier than the French, Italian, Hungarian, Russian, Swiss, 
Irish, Polish composers ? 

Yours in statistics 


November 15, 


CLARENCE LUCAS. 


Haydn (Austrian) 77 Rameau (French) 81 
Moscheles (German) 76 Clementi (Italian) 80 
Henselt (German) 75 Daquin (French) 78 
Handel (German) 74. Martini (Italian) 78 
*h. E. Bach (German) 74 Liszt Hungarian) 75 
Bach (German) 65 Heller (Hungarian) 73 
Brahms (German) 64 = Scarlatti (Italian) 72 
Beethoven (German) 57. Couperin (French) 65 
Schumann (German) 46 Rubinstein (Russian) 65 
Weber (German) 40 Thalberg (Swiss) 59 
Mendelssohn (German) 38 Hummel (Hungarian) 59 
Mozart (Austrian) 35 ‘Field (Irish) 55 
Schubert (Austrian) 31 Chopin (Pole) 39 
752 879 
nme 


Here’s a good story illustrating how managers 
are in business only for art’s sake—in heaven: 
Scene of action: Vienna. Dramatis personae: 
Three leading concert managers, A, B and C. B, it 
should be added, is somewhat of a philanthropist. 
Being a wealthy man, he runs his bureau codpera- 
tively, devoting the profits, if any, to the aid of the 
Symphony Orchestra. Not long ago the Viennese 
were clamoring for Battistini, the celebrated Italian 
baritone now touring Central Europe. Battistini’s 
price being ten thousand Italian lire, none of the 
managers saw his way clear to risk the corresponding 
fantastic amount of Kronen. Finally, however, A 
and B combined their bids and persuaded the veteran 
of bel canto to accept seven thousand lire. C, as 
might be guessed, was peeved. Suddenly there came 
the great exchange crash and the crown shrank to a 
fraction of its previous minimal value. So C, meet- 
ing A in the street one day, remarked with mock 
sympathy that Battistini had turned out to be rather 
a bad speculation. “So it would be,” answered A, 
“if we hadn’t covered ourselves. But we bought 
the lire several weeks ago and they are now lying in 
my safe.” This stumped Mr. C for a minute, but 
he had an idea. “You mean to say,” he said, “that 
you own seven thousand lire in cash? Why, you 
can make a fortune! Call off Battistini and sell 
your lire quick! Why bother with a concert when 
you can get rich without turning a hand?” A few 
days after A and C met again, and A coolly thanked 
his competitor for the good advice. “Why,” he 
triumphed, “B and I have each made one million 
crowns!” while C turned bottle-green. “Of course, 
Battistini is angry with us, but, then, we should 
worry,” or words to that effect. C started to think, 
furiously. When he got back to his office he called 
up the editor of a noon paper to give him a wonder- 
ful piece of news to the effect that Mr. B, the well 
known philanthropist-manager, had donated a mil- 
lion crowns to the Symphony Orchestra. He also 
informed the orchestra chairman, and that gentle- 
man, with tears in his eyes and the noon paper in 
his hand, ran to Mr. B to thank him for the munifi- 
cent gift. So eloquent was he and so touched that 
it would have been more than cruel to disillusion 
him, and—for a philanthropist—indecent. So Mr. 
B made the best mien he could and said “Welcome!” 
And Mr. A, perhaps to prevent unpleasant gossip, 
perhaps out of the goodness of his heart, added 
200,000 to the pot, and wears a benefactor’s halo. 
But when Battistini goes to Vienna he will be 
managed by C. Those who know the Vienna of 
today hardly will doubt the authenticity of this yarn. 

ner ese ‘ 

According to the Times, “French musical art has 
taken the place of German musical art and up to 
the present moment is keeping it.” According to the 
Times: LeEonARD LIEBLING. 
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SCHOENBERG 


“They bear titles such as ‘Premonitions,’ ‘Peri- 
petia,’ ‘The Past’ and the like, but they could just 
as well be called ‘Feeding Time at the Zoo’ or 
‘Ferryboats at Play’ or ‘Fifth Annual Report of 
the Reparations Commission,” The high spots of 
the performance were a passage wherein a muted 
trombone said ‘Brrr!’ and convulsed the audience, 
ind another in which someone stepped on the pic- 
colo’s tail and it yelped. In general, this opus may 
he described as something between tuning time and 
Casella, but louder and funnier.” 

lhus Deems Taylor, in the World, in his de- 
scription of Schoenberg’s “live Orchestra Pieces” 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall on November 29. Other pressmen write in 
the same vein. W. J. Henderson says in the Herald: 

[t is on record that when these pieces were performed in 
Philadelphia last Saturday some people hissed. Nothing 
is hissed in this polite town, .\but last evening some rude 
What there was to laugh at must ever 
in the hearts of those ribald few. Cer- 
presentiments were not funny. They 

After having presentiments Schoen- 
berg ruminated upon his past. What a past! How could 
1 man bear to think of it? ; Let us not linger on 
Schoenberg's past. It must have been unspeakable. 

Che Philadelphia Orchestra played these pieces amazingly 


persons laughed 
remain 4a 
tainly Schoenberg's 
were dreadful 


secret 


und Mr. Stokowski gravely conducted them from memory, 
just as if they were worth remembering 

H. E. Krehbiel, as is his wont, takes the matter 
seriously in his review in the Tribune. He says: 


Last night a large gathering of decorous—too decorous 
New Yorkers received the first of the five pieces with 
laughter and mildly applauded the rest. We say that the 
gathering was too decorous, because the composition—we 
uppose it is that, no matter what else it may be—ought to 
have been received with unmistakable signs of protest. 
Why should there have been a protest? Conductors who 
put such things on their programs do so either because thev 
believe them to be artistic products or because they feel it 
a duty to keep the public informed as to what is doing in 
the name (we cannot say the province ) of music or to 
pander to idle curiosity and create a sensation. In all these 
the last refuge is sought in the shibboleth 
Progress.” Music is an art which ‘nust make progress— 
that is, go onward—if it is not to sink into decay. Granted. 
Let us be progressive, even if progress leads us into the 
deep, dark, dank and noisome abysses of hell. 


And so much more in similar vein. Max 
Smith, in the American, evidently disagrees with 
Krehbiel, for he says 


cascs 


except 


Grateful acknowledgments to Leopold Stokowski for 
bringing Schoenberg's tive famous orchestral pieces to town. 
Not because the audience hailed these complicated experi- 
ments with thanksgiving, but rather because Schoenberg 
is a big enough figure in the world of music to deserve a 
hearing, and because, no matter what one may think of his 
principles and ‘the extremes to which he goes in breaking 
away from preconceived notions, he is a master of his 
craft Happily this instrumental quintuplet is pre- 
sented in fairly brief spasms, not in a period of drawn-out 
agony. They are the result of a skilfully elaborated 
scheme, Incoherent as they may sound at first hearing, 
they are knitted into a woof that for all its puzzling meshes 
has a logical design and a pattern. And upon these strange 
backgrounds the sawtoothed dissonances, all the more 
mordant because of the unique orchestration, are spattered 
in splotches of color and light. Remarkable especially is 
the third section—a masterpiece, indeed, in instrumental 
coloring—peculiarly imaginative in its conception, peculiarly 
atmospheric, peculiarly suggestive. A picture, indeed, fas- 
cinating in its magic, though painted in tints quite new. 

Richard Aldrich, in the Times, says: 

Now we know the worst. There is really little 
to say about these five pieces, except that they are worse 
than the reputation that preceded them, There were 
doubtless few, if any, in last night’s audience to whom the 
any relation to music at all. There is 
not the slightest reason to believe that their squeaks, groans 
and caterwaulings represent in any way the musical idiom 
of today or tomorrow or of any. future tine. Hard words 
have been said about the most recent output of Messrs. 
Casella, Stravinsky, Prokofieff, and others of the same 
kind; but most of what they have done is innocent, lucid 
and reasonable compared to Schoenberg’s achievements. 
Possibly some sort of apology is due them. 

It was to be hoped that the Journal would have 
an extended account of these works, for its 
anonymous music reviews are always interesting, 
but the reviewer says that he “failed to come in for 
more than the considerable laughter that the audi- 
ence threw at them when they were over” owing 
to other important musical events that had to be 
covered. “However,” he adds, “one imagines that 
Schoenberg will survive both the breakdown in the 
reviewer's schedule and the attitude of last night’s 
audience equally well,” 


pieces bore 


"he Evening Post reviewer heads his article, 
“Musical Psychoanalysis,” and says: 

Leopold Stokowski, the prankish conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, has’a large following in this town, and 
last night as many of his admirers as Carnegie Hall would 
hold gathered there to do him honor at the season’s third 
concert by the visiting orchestra. But Mr. Stokowski 
played a practical joke on them. It was a very bad joke 
indeed, Yet, like most practical jokes, it produced the 
usual, effect on a good-tempered American crowd: some 
persons were angered, some were outraged, some were 
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stirred to vehement protest, but many simply laughed, not 


because what they heard was laughable, but because they 
had been duped. hat they heard was Arnold Schoenberg’s 
long-heralded “Five Orchestra Pieces,” which constitute 
(one does not exaggerate to say and fears no contradiction 
in saying) the most hideous concatenation of blood-curdling 
noises ever drawn from tortured instruments in Carnegie 
Hall. Here was a group of perfectly horrible 
experiments in musical psychoanalysis—‘musical” only in 
the sense that musical instruments were employed—and 
abused. This wierd evocation of Schoenberg's feel- 
ings might, conceivably, convey pleasure to the Fiji Islanders 
or to the Wild Men of Borneo. We do not know. But to 
a civilized audience it is only a nerve-racking bore. 
The Sun says: 


Leopold Stokowski brought another novelty of neurotic 
reputation to Carnegie Hall last night. Their recep- 
tion was mingled enthusiasm, amusement and disgust. 

Such titles convey little of the consistent clangor, the shift- 
ing pallors and suffusions, the vortex of whirling shrieks 
and whines that proceeded from the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

So much for the press—and the assembled re- 
views give a very fair idea of what people thought, 
for, of course, there were divergent opinions among 
members of the audience as among the press re- 
viewers. There remains little more to be said ex- 
cept that, technically there is never a moment in all 
of these five pieces when the hand of the master is 
not felt. Schoenberg evidently wants to write the 
sort of music he does write. There is no guess- 
work about it. He knows exactly what the effect 
will be of the combinations he uses. We may not 
like it, but we cannot scorn it. 

A good many people remarked that there were 
American composers whose works ought to have 
precedence over such “stuff” as this. But there we 
get to the very crux of the whole question, For, 
unfortunately, American composers have not yet 
proven themselves to be on this exalted plane of 
technical excellence. In other words, a composer 
may be as mad as he likes if only he possesses a 
perfect technic. The moment anything amateurish 
or uncertain creeps into his work it is taboo no 
matter how beautiful the ideas. Is this right or 
wrong? That is hard to say, but one thing is sure, 
it is the universal governing principle of conductors. 

As to the beauty of the Schoenberg pieces, the 
present reviewer thinks it a pity that he lays him- 
self open to comment of such writers as Deems 
Taylor, who refers in the passage already quoted to 
the “Brrr” of the muted trombones—it is really a 
pedal tone on trombone and tuba—and the passage 
where somebody stepped on the piccolo’s tail and it 
yelped. That is a perfectly fair and just descrip- 
tion of those passages, but it must not be inferred 
from this that the whole of these pieces consisted 
of such things. There were also passages of real 
music, though tremendously dissonant. There are 
some genuinely fine orchestral effects. There are 
climaxical passages that are splendidly constructed. 
The impression is that Schoenberg could write really 
useful music if only his desire was to express the 
sort of sentiments that most of us think worth ex- 
pressing and worth listening to. If a composer sets 
out deliberately to reflect in tone the dreadful pos- 
sibilities of human consciousness and imagination 
he is pretty sure to arrive just where Schoenberg 
has arrived. 

On the other hand, can it be denied that art is 
gradually trending in that direction? Art works 
that represent the normal, ordinary, monotonous 
life of toil and duty are at a discount, and have 
been relegated to the Sunday school. The rest of 
mankind wants to be thrilled, and—perhaps it is 
fair to say—can only be thrilled by the unusual, 
the exotic, the bizarre; either that, or the primi- 
tive. As someone remarked the other day, drama 
might be divided into two classes: those wherein 
two men come to blows over a woman, and those 
wherein one or more of the characters are mad or 
degenerate. What is true of drama is true of the 
other arts, true of music, though it is not easy to 
find terms for the musical expression of it. 

Schoenberg was not the first to use dissonance 
to express certain emotions. Wagner did it in the 
“Ring,” Moussorgsky did it in “Boris,” Wolf- 
Ferrari did it in the “Jewels.” But Schoenberg is 
the first to limit his expression to these sorts of 
sentiments, the sort of sentiments that require dis- 
sonance and discord for their adequate expression. 
The world at present does not want it any more 
than it at present wants a drama in which all of 
the characters are insane or degenerate with no 
foil of decency. As in the “experience meetings” 
in some churches where horrible examples recount 
their misdeeds, people do not want to know how 
good they are but how bad they have been. So, in 
some future time, the world may be so uniformly 
good that people will only be interested in how bad 
they might be. In such a world Schoenberg will 
be quite in place—as a horrible example. 


December 8, 1921 
THE LAW 


“Even genius must study,” says a headline intro- 
ducing a news item rélating to a resident of upper 
New York who kept his daughter out of school so 
that she might devote herself to the study of music. 
The presiding magistrate adjourned the case to De- 
cember 1 to give the father a chance to show that 
his daughter is receiving instruction in the studies 
required by law. He told the defendant that his 
daughter’s general education should not be neglected 
for the development of her musical talent. He 
would probably be amazed to learn that a musical 
journal in high standing was making an effort to 
determine. the importance of a general education for 
the musician, and that this was being done at the 
behest of the Educational Alliance, which found it- 
self unable to give an intelligent answer to the ques- 
tion involved. 

We do not oppose the decision of this magistrate. 
No doubt he is absolutely right in upholding the law 
as he interprets it. Comment on the case is sug- 
gested merely by the fact that the magistrate is so 
apparently sure of his ground. In his mind there 
is no doubt as to the importance of the studies re- 
quired by law. They must be studied because the 
law says so; beyond that he does not go. If the 
question of the girl’s. future ability to earn her living 
were brought up, and if it were proven that her 
best chance would be in music, in the execution of 
which the studies required by law would not figure, 
he would probably be amazed, realizing that a new 
problem ‘had been presented to him—and he would 
probably uphold the law, for magistrates do not 
make the laws, they only administer them. 

But the whole case illustrates, better than any- 
thing else could, how the arts have been neglected in 
the making of our laws. The arts were not con- 
sidered at all. The arts are not included in the list 
of studies required by law (or are they? In some 
States perhaps they may be). Just stop, if you will, 
and consider in this connection the case of Korn- 
gold, the great Austrian composer! At the age 
when other boys are at school he was producing 
orchestral works of such merit—like his Sinfonietta 
—that they were played throughout the civilized 
world. Had he lived in New York any magistrate 
might have haled his parents into court and have 
demanded that they require the boy to pursue the 
studies required by law. The fact that he was 
already world-famous would make no difference. 
The law admits of no exceptions. 

It is time that the laws were revised so as to admit 
of exceptions. There are very few, and a revision 
of the law, putting the power of exception in the 
hands of the school boards, would have a two-fold 
effect, equally valuable in both directions. It would 
permit great musical talent, or genius, to be devel- 
oped as it ought to be; and it would, conversely, 
prevent parents from deceiving themselves into the 
belief that their offspring was endowed with the 
divine spark. As matters now stand, genius is neg- 
lected, the would-be genius is pampered and the law 
takes no action in the matter except in occasional 
cases to insist that the required studies be pursued. 
Art, as such—as a means of earning a livelihood, as 
a vocation—has no standing. It is not protected by 
the law. The greatest musical genius in the world 
may be neglected by willful or stupid or ignorant 
parents and not a word said about it ; but let the child 
not pursue the studies required by the law and the 
parents will be brought to court to answer for their 
misdemeanor. The law should be revised! 

- a @O- - 
COMPARISON OF OPINION 

Mention has already been made in the Musicac 
Courter of the peculiar trial held recently in Paris 
in which Prof. Alfred Brun played one after an- 
other upon six antique and six modern violins with- 
out the identity of the instruments being revealed. 
A jury of thirteen violinists and an audience of the 
general public were present for the purpose of de- 
termining which violin was the best from the point 
of tone, sonority, etc. It is interesting to observe 
the results. The jury of violinists chose six in the 
following order: Stradivarius, Le Lyonnaise, mod- 
ern 1921; Guadagnini ; Joseph Aubry, modern 1921 ; 
Auguste Falisse, modern 1921; Bayeur, modern 
1921. The general public made its choice as fol- 
lows: Joseph Aubry, modern 1921; Le Lyonnaise, 
modern 1921; Stradivarius; Guadagnini; Auguste 
Falisse, modern 1921; Bayeur, modern 1921: The 
interesting point is that the general public seems to 
have ears very similar to those of the jury of ex- 
perts. The only difference in the ranking was in the 
placing of the Stradivarius and the Joseph Aubry. 
The Bayeur came from this side of the water, being 
manufactured in Montreal by the well known luthier. 
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FIRST FESTIVAL OF SPANISH SYMPHONIC 
MUSIC TAKES PLACE IN BARCELONA 


Manuel De Falla the Outstanding Figure—Casals Produces Pedrell’s “La Celestina” in Concert Form—Furious Musical 
Activity Sets in at Catalan Capital—Five Orchestras and a Big Chorus—German, French and Italian 
Opera, Also Russian Ballet 


Barcelona, November 1, 1921.--The first festival of Span- 
ish symphonic music, organized by Lamote de Grignon, 
whose plan was discussed in the Musicat Courter some time 
ago, has been held. It was the first important event of what 
promises to be the biggest and busiest musical season in the 
history of Spain. Lamote’s idea was a most praiseworthy one, 
and while all his wishes were not fulfilled this time, a be- 
ginning was made toward securing for contemporary Span- 
ish music a recognized place at home, and in the course of 
a series of four orchestral concerts a ‘number of items of 
great interest were offered. 

First among these were the works of Manuel de Falla, 
which, although already applauded in most of the capitals 
of the western world, were almost unknown here. They 
came as a sensation. Especially his “Amor Brujo” (“The 
Love Wizard”) and the nocturnes, “Noches de Espagna” 
(“Spanish Nights”), made a deep impression upon the 
audience. 

The elegance and the originality of his melodies, the. bold- 
ness of their outline, the beauty and the pe rsonality reflected 
by this music places the composer at once among the most 
gifted representatives of the ultra-modern school, the school 
of Stravinsky, Schonberg and Ravel. The public loudly 
acclaimed the eminent composer, who played the piano part 
in the “Spanish Nights.” 

ALBENIZ, PEDRELL AND OTHERS. 


Next in importance was the performance of Albeniz’s 
“Catalonia,” which roused the audience to real enthusiasm, 
and some scenes from “Los Pirineos,” the great musico- 
dramatic cycle of Pedrell, already fairly well known. Be- 
sides these, sincere applause was awarded compositions by 
Vila, Turina, and Guridi, which, without being chef 
d’ceuvres, show marked individuality and are well worthy 
of more ‘frequent hearings. 

Special mention is due a “Concierto Espafiol,” by Joaquin 
Cassado, a work distinguished by fine flowing melody, the 
per formance of which was enhanced by the fact that the 
cello part was in charge of Sefior Gaspard Cassado, the 
young artist who has been hailed as Casals’ successor, and 
whom the American public may soon have a chance to 
applaud. 

For the rest, the festival proved that our Spanish com- 
posers, in general, are well trained and in full command 
of the modern technic, but still lack originality, Their 
works often give real pleasure to the listener, but fail to 
arouse deeper interest. The least important of them are 
neither better nor worse than the novelties heard in any of 
the other cities of the world. But the fact that Sefior 
Lamote was able to find twenty-five native 
worthy of performance attests the flourishing state of our 
symphonic production and is altogether remarkable when 
one considers that a few years ago this kind of music was 
almost new in Spain. Moreover, anyone acquainted with 
the present-day musical movement in Spain, will miss from 
his programs some important names, notably those of Oscar 
Espla, one of the most interesting and representative of the 
modern symphonic school, the late José Maria Usandizaga, 





GASPAR CASSADO, 


young Spanish cellist, hailed as the successor of Casals, 


distinguished both as dramatic and symphonic composer ; 

Victor Gerhardt ‘ape was most warmly praised by Ped- 

rell), Manrique de Lara, José Toldra, and others. 
Casas’ HoMAGE TO PEDRELL. 


Pablo Casals, desiring to honor Felipe Pedrell, the father 
of modern Spanish music, devoted a large part of one of 
his orchestral concerts to fragments from Pedrell’s opera, 
“La Celestina,” which, though written long ago, has not 
yet been performed in Spain. It was an act of justice, for 

- Pedrell is the man who has done more for Spanish music 
than any other, not only as a composer, but as an erudite 
historian and able critic. It may be said that “La Celestina” 
is the practical fulfillment of the theories of which he was 
the exponent for half a century. The fragments, conducted 
by Casals, ipeluded much of the DOWular music in which 
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Spain is so rich, and the style indicates the road that 
Spanish opera must take. However, the popular melodies 
of the various regions (Asturias, Murcia, Leon, Galicia and 
Vascongadas) which Pedrell has collected have only an 
episodic value and merely serve to reinforce the inherently 
Spanish character of the whole work. In short, “La 
Celestina” is a beautiful example of the efficiency of folk 
music applied to opera and as a basis of a national school 
of music. 

Pedrell’s “Celestina” and Falla’s “Amor Brujo” are, 
indeed, weighty proofs that in quality, if not quantity, Span- 
ish music is the equal of ‘that of other leading musical 
countries today. 


Five OrcHESTRAS IN ONE Town, 


Our musical life, too, is rapidly assuming the proportions 
of other world capitals. During the first two weeks of the 
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Barcelona winter season there have been no less than 
twelve symphony concerts, besides numerous recitals and 
concerts of chamber music. There are today five orchestral 
organizations giving concerts in Barcelona: the Symphony, 
the Casals Orchestra, the “Associacién Intima,” the “Ami- 
gos de la Musica,” and the “Musica di Camera.” Several 
of them announce the performance of new works during 
the ensuing season, as does also the Orfeo Catala, Bar- 
celona’s great choral body. In the field of chamber music, 
too, many novelties are pa as well as some interest- 
ing old music. Mme. Wanda Landowska, celebrated. harp 
sichord player, for instance, will give a whole course of 
interpretations of the music of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, accompanied by six lectures, which are 
awaited with eagerness by professionals as well as music 
lovers. 
PotyGLor OpPera 


The winter season at the Barcelona Opera, the “Liceo,” 
will comprise seventy performances, and both in repertory 
and casts there is as much variety as one can ask. As first 
conductors there have been engaged Soin Walter, of 
Munich; Otto Klemperer, of Cologne; Pascual La Rotella, 
of Milan, and Sergei Kussevitzky—i.e., two Germans, an 
Italian and a Russian. Walter and Klemperer are already 
known to our public and especially Walter has a host of 
admirers here. Tomas Orts CLIMENT 





WARSAW SEASON OPENS WITH BEETHOVEN 


Memorial Concert for Zdzislaw Birnbaum—New Polish Works Heard—Smirnov, Russian Tenor, Makes Sensation—Opera 
Plans Polish, French, German and Italian Novelties 


Warsaw, Poland, November 8, 1921.—The new musical 
season, which is in full swing, has opened with a manifold 
activity indicative of Poland's great musical development. 
As last season, Emil Mlynarski is at the head of the Opera 
and he has now also assumed the chief conductorship of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra as successor to the late Alexander 
Birnbaum. He opened the season with a Beethoven pro- 
gram, with Prof. Henryk Melcer as the soloist. 

M. Mlynarski has thus far gained particular applause 
with his rendering of Debussy’s “Ibéria” and Scriabine’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy.” Leo Sirota, the brilliant young Rus- 
sian pianist, played Tschaikowsky’s concerto under his 
baton with great success, 

BiIRNBAUM’sS. MEMoRy HONoRED. 

The tragic death of Alexander Birnbaum, for many years 
conductor of the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
Tas already been recorded in the Musica, Courter, has 
come as a great shock to Polish music lovers. Warsaw 
has lost in him an untiring musician who has tried through- 
out his career to further the love of good, serious music 
among all classes. He was also very active in the Musical 
Union, and has encouraged and aided many a. struggling 
musician. The Philharmonic honored his memory by giving 
a special concert under the conductorship of Mlynarski. 
On this occasion one of Poland’s most prominent critics, 
Cesary Jellenta, made a speech in which he gave a very 
vivid picture of the late musician’s personality. Birnbaum 
was only forty-four years of age. Despondency over his 
incurable illness drove him to end his life in Berlin, where 
he had entered a sanatorium. 

Friep Brincs THE “ALPINE SYMPHONY.” 

As in previous years, Oscar Fried, of Berlin, will be a 
regular visitor in the capacity of guest conductor this year. 
Upon his first visit this season he brought to Warsaw the 
“Alpine Symphony,” by Richard Strauss, which was hith- 
erto unknown here. 
lacking the warmth and spontaneity which is peculiar to 
Slavonic music, aroused deep interest, but no enthusiasm 
among the audience. Mr. Fried, however, is a brilliant in- 
terpreter and earned ample applause for his efforts. 

Piano Concerto By Lupomir Rozyckt. 

The first Polish novelty of the season was Ludomir 
Rozycki’s piano concerto, played for the first time by the 
prominent Polish pianist, Jozef Turezynski, Mlynarski con- 
ducting. This concerto resembles a gigantic song composed 
of three distinct parts. The first part, of a very dramatic 
character, is remarkable for the richness and intricacy of 
its harmonic material, the second has a melody of melan- 
choly beauty ; in it the composer displays his great mastery 
of the instrumental bel canto. The third part is based on 
typical Slav dance motives. Daring dissonants, surprising 
modulations, and an amazing variety of tone contrasts 
make this part a most entrancing musical apotheosis of the 
dance. Turezynski’s performance of the work was bril- 
liant. 

“DRAMA OF THE MASQUERADE.” 

Following on the heels of the concerto came the first per- 
formance of an unfinished symphonic poem by Miec ‘zy slaw 
Karlowicz, entitled the “Drama of the Masquerade.” This 
posthumous work of the late Polish composer is distin- 
guished by a characteristic Slavic breadth in the treatment 
of its themes and a great melodiousness. Gregor Fitel- 
berg, who canducted the poem for the first time, eleven 
years after the composer’s death, had orchestrated the work 
and has succeeded well in adapting the instrumentation to 
the general style of the composition. 

Fitelberg, formerly conductor of the Vienna Opera and 
the Warsaw Philharmonic, has recently returned from 
Soviet Russia after several years of enforced exile. While 
in Russia he was for some time conductor of the Imperial 
Opera House in Petrograd. He belongs to the group of 


the most modern Polish composers, the so called “Nowa- 
tory” (innovators), who are largely responsible for the 
spread of Polish music. 

SMIRNOFF A SENSATION. 


The appearance of Dymitri Smirnoff, the famous Russian 
tenor and possibly the best interpreter of Russian songs 
and romances, has been in the nature of a sensation, Smir- 
noff has given seven recitals with unparalleled success. 
His masterly diction, amazing voice control (his wonderful 
pianissimos have grown quite proverbial), and his great 
personal charm called forth tumultuous ovations. At the 
end of each recital the audience crowded round the stage 
and begged for encore after encore, which the great tenor 
gave without stint. ant ‘ 

Operatic NOVELTIES, 

The Warsaw Opera promises many new productions for 

the season. Among them will be “Hagith,” by Karol 


The symphony, which seemed to be, 


“Narcyz,” a ballet -by Czerepin; “Goplana,” 

works. Of foreign ae not yet 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” liy 
Barbe Bleue,” by Paul Dukas, 


Szymanowski ; 
by Zelenski, all native 

heard here there will be 
Wolkf-Ferrari; “Ariane et 





EMIL MLYNARSKI, 


Warsaw Opera and also now chief conductor 


director of the 


of the Phitharmonic Orcheatra. 
Rozycki’s ballet, “Pan 


remains, on the 


and “Tiefland,” by Eugen D’Albert. 
Twardowski,” first produced last spring 
program, with the same great success Ss. P 


Interest Keen in Mrs. Bready’s Recitals 


Something like a record in the field of opera recital work 
has just been made by Mrs. George Lee Bready, who has 
given seven recitals within the last fifteen days, including 
the Metropolitan novelty, “The Dead City,” which she 
worked up almost entirely within the two weeks befor 


Three of ‘the recitals are Mrs. Bready’s regular Ambas 
sador Hotel morning performances osca” having been 
presented Tuesday, November 29, and “Die Todt Stadt,” 
Tuesday, December 6, while “Boris Godunoft” is the order 


of the day for December 13, in honor of the distinguished 
Russian bass, Chaliapin, for whom it is being staged at the 
Metropolitan, Bétween these Ambassador appearances, Mrs 
Bready has presented “The Blue Bird” for the Kew Gardens 
Country Club, “Rosenkavalier” in Wilkesbarre, and “ 
two days later, under the same auspices, that of Mrs. B. H 
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Carpenter. A private hearing of “The Dead City” was also 
given at the residence of Mrs. Lancaster Morgan in New 
York. Mrs. Morgan is one of the patronesses of the Am 
bassador series, which is attracting great attention in mu 
sical circles. 

There will be no performance December 30, but Mrs 


December 27. of 


tready will give a special recital Tuesday, 
admitted 


“The Blue Bird,” at which school children will be 
at half price. 


Margolis Pupil with Chicago Opera 

James Wolf, artist-pupil of Samuel Margolis, New York 
vocal teacher, is singing leading bass roles with the Chicago 
Opera Association. At his debut, on November 24, he 
sang Hermann Landgraf of Thuringia in “Tannhauser,” 
scoring a splendid success. The Chicago press spoke in 
flattering terms of his splendid voice placement, his fine 
musicianship and excellent stage appearanes Mr. Wolf 
studied his roles as well as his voice placement with Mr 
Margolis, who predicts a fine career for his talented pupil 
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MUSICAL PARIS MAKES MUCH OF THE 
REVIVAL OF SAINT-SAENS’ “ASCANIO” 


Casadesus Made General Director of the Royal Opera at Liege—French Hear Novelties—An Australian Singer Delights— 
The First Koussewitzky Concert 


Paris, November 15, 1921.—The outstanding feature of 
the musical week in Paris was the revival of Saint-Saéns’ 
Ascanio” at the Opera last Wednesday evening. The 
revival came as a celebration of the anniversary of the 
venerable composer. The libretto of “Ascanio” is by 
Maurice Gallet and deals with an episode in the life of 
Benvenuto Cellini. The book is cold and lacks dramatic 
nterest, but the composer found material for his score in 
the intrigue, strongly drawn characters, the morals of 
France and Italy, the beauty of the Renaissance, the bril- 
liant court of Francis I and the great figure of Benvenuto 
Cellini of the libretto 

“Ascanio” was produced at the Opera March 21, 1890, 
and it achieved a notable success, proven by the fact that 
it was given thirty-three times during the same year. The 
reason for taking “Ascanio” out of the repertory of the 
Opera is a curious one. In 1894 there was a fire that de- 
stroyed one of the storehouses in which the Opera kept the 
scenery of a number of the operas, and the scenery of 
was among that burned. Credit is due to Jaques 
the director of the Opera, for reviving the work 
of the greatest of living French composers. The costumes 
and scenery were designed by Maxime Dethomas. “Ascanio” 
was conducted by Reynaldo Hahn. The principal roles 
were sung by the tenor Goffin, the bass Journet, and Miles. 
Demougeot and Charny. 


Ascanio” 
Rouchet 


NovELTIES. 

An interesting novelty by Jules Mouquet, a “Lamento” 
for five cellos, was given at a concert of the Salon des 
Musiciens Francais at the Salle du Conservatoire. Other 
numbers of interest on the program were a trio for violin, 
cello and bassoon, with which its composer, M. E. Flament, 
won the first medal in this year’s competition; and a group 
of songs sung by Mme. Bupeau-Berthelot and accompanied 
by the composer, Alexandre-Georges. 

Aw AUSTRALIAN SINGER. 

Thursday evening, at the Salle Playel, Mme. Jeanne 
Jouve, the Australian contralto, gave a very entertaining 
concert. She was assisted by Mile. Michelin-Kahn, harpist, 
and Rene Le Roy, flutist. Mme. Jouve possesses a voice of 
beautiful quality, which she uses artistically and evenly 
throughout her big register. She has a splendid stage pres- 
ence and her enunciation is very distinct. She was success- 
ful in her interpretation of Fauret’s “Le Secret,” Chausson’s 

Les Papillons,” Borodine’s “La Princess Endormie” and 
the “Romance Orientale,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, with flute 
ind harp accompaniment. 


Tue First Kovssewirzky Concert 
One of the most brilliant events of this season at the 
Opera was the first of a series of six concerts given by the 
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great Russian conductor, Serge Koussewitzky, last Thurs- 
day evening, November 10. Bolshevist Russia may 
starving, but the women of the Russian Colony in Paris, 
who filled the boxes and stalls of the magnificent audi- 
torium, certainly do not seem to be in want. The display 
of expensive furs and jewels on Thursday night can only 
be compared to that at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York on subscription nights. : 

The orchestra was made up of the members of the 
Lamoureux Orchestra. The works, never previously given 
in Paris, were “The Battle of Kerjenietz,” from “La 
Legende de I’invisible ville de Kittie et La Viarge Fev- 
ronie,” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and “Le Vol du Bourdon,” 
from the opera “Tzar Saltan” by the same composer. 
Both works, especially the former, were received with great 
enthusiasm. Vera Janocopulos was the soloist and sang 
Ravel's “Scheherazade” admirably. 

Casapesus To Direct AT Liece. 


Henri Casadesus, founder of the Société des Instruments 
Anciens, has been appointed general director of the Royal 
Opera of Liége. This news is of more than ordinary in- 
terest, for it means that a musician of the first rank has 
been chosen to direct the destinies of one of Europe’s impor- 
tant operatic institutions. Coupled with it is the fact that 
Mr. Casadesus plans to infuse new ideas and ideals into 
the management. THEODORE BAUER. 


National Opera Club of America Active 


The semi-annual Study Day of the National Opera Club 
of America, Baroness Von Klenner, founder and president, 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel this afternoon, 
December 8. The operalogue presented will be “Mona 
Vanna,” W. L. Hubbard, lecturer, with piano illustrations 
by Edgar Bowman. Enzo Terafini will sing the tenor aria 
from “La Gioconda” and “Eri Tu,” from “The Masked 
Ball.” Guests of honor will be from the Metropolian Opera. 

December 1, at 8 p. m., the board of directors met 
at the home of the president, 1730 Broadway, to perfect 
plans for the Christmas and New Year’s Fete, which will 
be given on the evening of December 29, Thomas Nixon, 
chairman. 

Twenty-eight new members were admitted at the previous 
business meeting. 


Hutcheson on Two Weeks’ Tour 


Following his recital in New York at Aeolian Hall on 
November 28, Ernest Hutcheson started on a two weeks’ 
tour which will include appearances in Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington (D. C.), Baltimore, Nashville, Memphis, Oklahoma 
City and Pine Bluffs. 


Tartini 
Mendelssohn 


Achron-Auer 


THELMA GIVE 


Recital at Carnegie Hall 
Monday Evening, December 12 














Ries Perpetual Motion 
Halvorsen Two Norwegian Dances 
Brahms-Hochstein Waltz in A flat 

Bazzini Ronde des Lupins 


PAUL FRENKEL at the piano 
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Melvena Passmore, Saenger Artist, on Tour 


A new organization known as the “Melvena Passmore 
Concert Company,” consisting of Melvena Passmore, color- 
atura soprano; Ellen Keller, violinist; Marion Jordan, 
flutist, and Nils Nelson, pianist, is meeting with marked 
success wherever it appears. Starting in Willimantic, 
Conn., on October 7, the tour will terminate December 13. 
These are the places booked : 

October 7, Willimantic, Conn.; 10, Concord, N. H.; 11, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; 12, Saco, Me.; 13, Gardner, Mass.; 14, 
Rutland, Vt.; 18, Oneonta, N. Y.; 19, Coopertown, N. Y.; 
20, Liberty, N. Y.; 21, Port Jervis, N. Y.; 22, Schenectady, 





MELVENA PASSMORE, 


Soprano. 


N. Y.; 24, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 25, Reading, Pa.; 26, Allen- 
town, Pa.; 27, Nesquehoning, Pa.; 31, Bloomsburg, Pa. ; 
November 1, Milton, Pa.; 3, Winchester, Va.; 4, Harrison- 
burg, Va.; 5, Bridgewater, Va.; 7, Fredericksburg, Va.; 8, 
Fort Monroe, Va.; 9, Farmsville, Va.; 10, Lexington, Va.; 
11, Lynchburg, Va.; 12, East Radford, Va.; 14, Charleston, 
W. Va.; 15, Fairmont, W. Va.; 17, Altoona, Pa.; 18, Rey- 
noldsville, Pa.; 21, Butler, Pa.; 22, Butler, Pa.; 23, Kane, 
Pa.; 24, Bradford, Pa.; 25, Springfield, N. Y.; 28, James- 
town, N. Y.; 29, Franklin, Pa.; 30, Erie, Pa.; December 1, 
Perry, N. Y.; 2, Gloversville, N. Y.; 5, Pittsville, Mass. ; 
7, Keene, N. H.; 8, Augusta, Me.; 12, Worcester, Mass. 
and 13, Middleboro, Mass. 
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Program 
Sonata in G minor 


Concerto 
Eli Zion 
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GERHARD 


in Schubert Program 


Again Thrills 


and 


Captivates 
Her Hearers 





Echoes from her Second Recital, Nov. 20 


Elena Gerhardt also had a large audience to hear her recital last night. It was devoted entirely to the greatest of all song writers, Franz 
Schubert, and Mme. Gerhardt proved once more that she is his greatest living interpreter. Her singing of that miracle of emotion, “Death 
and the Maiden,” with that other great Schubert specialist, Coenraad V. Bos, at the piano, should be perpetuated on the phonograph and 


gnultiplied in millions of copies. It would do more for the musical edification and education of the American public than anything else | can 


think of —New York Evening Post, (H. T. Finck). 


If Franz Schubert were alive and present at Town Hall last night he would undoubtedly have led all the audience in applauding Elena 
Gerhardt as she sang her programme devoted entirely to his songs. The combination of word sounds, music, voice and meaning was so well 
made that no other interpretation seemed possible. 

After the second number “Before My Cradle,” the woman in the row in front of me patted her hands weakly and wept; and her feeling was 
probably typical. She was restored immediately by the shimmering felicity of the next number, the piece “To Be Sung on the Water.” Then 
came pathos, maidenly ingenuousness, spring, “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and the program ended melodramatically with the chill terror of “The 
Erl-King.” The audience was weak with sentimental exhaustion —New York World. 


Elena Gerhardt’s song recitals, with Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, fall among the rare things of the present musical season. That was why 
so large and so distinguished an audience had gathered last night in Town Hall for the second of the famous soprano’s three ‘“Liederabende.” 
That was why Marcella Sembrich had come with Mrs. Henry Goldman, although she had been the guest of honor at an afternoon reception 
in Frank La Forge’s new studio. That was why Frieda Hempel also occupied a box in the gallery. And that was why the writer of this 
could not tear himself away in time to give an adequate account of an experience that will not soon be forgotten. She held the listener en 
thralled by reason of her profoundly felt and illuminating interpretations—New York American, (Max Smith). 


Those who had tears prepared to shed them before Elena Gerhardt had finished Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden” last night in Town Hall! 
Her exquisite word-painting, the infinite appeal of her voice and diction stirred profoundly the big audience through a programme of Schu 
bert’s songs. What Mme. Gerhardt expresses is somehow exactly what you believe. You wish the wistful Schubert could hear her “Im 
Fruehling” or “Das Lied im Gruenen,” and the perfection of Coenraad Bos at the piano.—New York Evening Mail, (Katharine Spaeth ) 


The distinguished soprano delighted her auditors. Her singing was remarkable not so much for its tonal qualities as for rare intelligence 
shown in phrasing, accentuation and diction —New York Herald. 


Another of Elena Gerhardt’s delightful recitals drew a large audience containing many distinguished musicians to the Town Hall last night 
Artists of Mme. Gerhardt’s calibre are all too scarce. Not only is her voice one of undeniable beauty, but she makes her words seem real 
The expressiveness of her singing is what sets her above others of her type—New York Evening Telegram. 


‘ Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Reception to Vincent D’Indy 


Vincent D’Indy, 
reception in the 


the eminent French composer, was ten 
concert hall of the Institute of 


dered a 


Musical Art, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York, on Satur 
day afternoon, December 3. A large body of students and 
teachers were on hand to bid welcome to the illustrious 
visitor Director Frank Damrosch made a short address 


ifter which he introduced Mr. D'Indy to the large audience 
After offering his apologies at his inability to respond in 
English, Mr. D’'Indy addressed the audiehce in his native 
tongue, thanking Dr. Damrosch for affording him the pleas- 
ure of hearing the excellent work done at the Institute 

Preceding the addresses a short musical program by junior 
was rendered, which consisted of “Toccata,” for 
Glass); “Otello,” fantasie for violin, 


nembers 
piano, Bach (Jenny 


Ernst (Franz Honé); “Variations Serieuses,” for piano, 

Mendelssohn (Margaret Hammond), and string quintet by 
chumann 

N. F. M. C. Disputes Musical Monitor’s Claim 
\ few weeks ago the Musicat Courter announced that 

the board of directors of the National Federation of Music 

Clubs had voted to discontinue the Musical Monitor, Mrs 


David E. Campbell, editor, as the official organ of the N. F 
M. C., and to issue its own bulletin, beginning January, 
1922 The Musical Monitor claimed that it was protected 
under the bylaws of the organization and could only be dis 
continued by vote of the delegates at the biennial conven- 
tion, the next one of which takes place at Asheville, N. ( 

in June, 1923. The Musicat Courter has just received the 
following communication from Mrs, Thomas F. Lyons, of 


Fort Worth, Tex., president of the N. F. M. ¢ 
Tur Nationa Feperation or Music Crivss 
Office of the President 
December 1, 1921, 

Mu ul f rier Company) 

N York, N. ¥ 
(,er € er 

rt Board of Directors of* the National Federation of Musi 
Clubs wishes to state, through the columns of your magazine, that 
its a m taken at the St juis meeting regarding discontinuance 
f the Mu Moniter as the Official Magazine, is in full accord 
with the By-Laws of the organization 

Article I, paragraph 6, of said By-Laws states that all depart 
ments and inding commitices shall operate under the direction of 
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the Board of Directors. Paragraph 8 of the same Article further 
states that the Board of Directors shall have power to make and 
repeal standing rules. 

Since the only mention of the Official Magazine occurs in stand 
ing rule Number 3, under which Departments and Committees are 
listed, the legality of the Board's action is not open to quéstion. 

This action was taken by the Board of Directors after mature 
deliberation resulting in the firm conviction that it should no longer 
recognize any magazine as its official organ, but should issue its 
own bulletin free of charge to all clubs in the Federation. 

The Musical Monitor stock which was owned by the Federation 
has been presented ta Mrs, Campbell, and on January 1 the National 
Federation of Music Clubs discontinues its connection with the 
Musical Monitor as its official organ. 

With sincere appreciation of your 
Federation publicity, I am 


courtesy in the matter of 
Cordially yours, 

(Signed) Lucire M. Lyons. 
John F, Lyons, President 
National Federation of Music Clubs 


Mrs, 


Leila Topping a Painter of “Tone Pictures” 

Leila Topping, American pianist, who specializes in Rus- 
sian music, has just returned from an extensive western trip 
and has reopened her New York studio on Thirty-fifth 
street, where she is preparing for a winter of hard work. 
Miss Topping, who is an easterner by birth and residence, 
reports herself as an enthusiastic convert to the opportuni- 
ties and atmosphere of the West, where she expects to re- 
turn as soon as her musical engagements permit it. 

Miss Topping’s unique recitals of Russian music, which 
have attracted wide attention in New York musical circles 
and have been presented in schools and women’s clubs 





LEILA TOPPING, 


through the East, will again be a feature of her coming 
season. She will also appear in joint recitals with Vladimir 
Dubinsky, Russian cellist, specializing in modern Russian 
as well as classic music. Miss Topping has so completely 
become identified with Russian music that many audiences 
throughout the country owe to her not only its introduc- 
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tion to the characteristic national spirit of Russia, but also 
a new appreciation of the depth, sweep and beauty which that 
country has produced. 

Miss Topping is a pianist above all, but at her recitals she 
often gives a few explanatory remarks of the compositions 
interpreted which invariably lend to the music a keener un- 
derstanding and appreciation. She is under the exclusive 
management of Harry H. Hall, of 101 Park avenue. 


Ernestine Berriard a Gifted Singer 
Ernestine Bernard is one of the exceptionally gifted pupils 
of Lazar Samoiloff, and proved the value of her training 
under him by appearing recently at an Hotel Commodore 





TINE BERNARD, 


ERNES 


concert and winning the enthusiastic plaudits of a large 
audience through her naturally fine and pliable voice, her 
artistic manner of using it, and her musical and thoroughly 
intelligent interpretations, as exhibited in Massenet’s “Le 
Cid” aria and a group of songs, doubly encored. The 
soprano is an amateur, but would shine luminously in the 
professional ranks. 


Sunday Night Program 


Of special interest at the concert on Sunday night was the 
appearance of Louis Rozsa, who made his first appearance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, singing the * ‘Cortigiani, 
vil razza dannata” from Verdi's “Rigole tto.” Judging from 
his work on this occasion, this Hungarian baritone should 
prove a valuable addition to the Metropolitan forces. Chief 
Caupolic an gave a stirring rendition of the Toreador Song 
from “Carmen,” and in response to continued applause sang 
Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus” with fine effect. “Du Christ avec 
ardeur,” from Bemberg’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” was Jeanne Gor- 
don’s contribution to the program, although her delighted 
audience insisted upon an extra as a matter of course. The 
beauty of Mario Chamlee’s voice was shown to advantage 
in the “Cielo e mar” aria from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda.” 
Florence Easton was heard in the prelude and “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” and in two Strauss songs— 
“Morgen,” in which she had the assistance of Gino Na- 
struzzi, solo violinist, and “Caecilie.” Mme. Easton is an 
artist who never fails to please. Adamo Didur completed 
the list of soloists, singing an aria from Donizetti's 
“L’Elisir d’Amore.” The orchestra was under tlfe direction 
of Giuseppe Bamboschek and contributed no little enjoy- 
ment with its pe rformance of the overture to “Die Meister- 
singer,” the suite from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Cog d’Or” 
and the “Marche Slav” of Tschaikowsky. 


Bori’s Only New York Concert 


Lucrezia Bori is to appear in a concert to be given at 
Carnegie Hall on December 10 for the benefit of the 
Hospital and House of Rest for Consumptives. This is 
to be the occasion of Miss Bori’s only concert appearance 
in New York this season, and she will be assisted by Alberto 


Salvi, harpist. 
ee 
OBITUARY 


Frank Guernsey Cauffman 


Frank Guernsey Caufiman, who moved to Fitchburg, 
Mass., from Philadelphia not long-ago, died recently at 
Fitchburg, aged seventy years. Mr. Cauffman was formerly 
president of the Manuscript Society of Philadelphia and a 
composer of cantatas, songs and other compositions, in- 
cluding a tone poem, “Salambo,” which was performed in 
1903 by the Philadelphia Orchestra. In his earlier career 
he sang principal baritone roles for three years with the 
Strakosch Opera Company. 


Fred P. Lindsey 


Fred P. Lindsey, one of the best known and popular 
members of the Fitchburg Military Band, died at his home 
in Fitchburg, Mass., recently. Mr. Lindsey was a member 
of the Fitchburg Band for twenty years and also played 
the snare drum and served as trap drummer in various 
local orchestras during that time. At his funeral there 
were selections by a string quartet, which included William 
E. Hackett, viola; Joseph Seastne and John Murphy, vio- 
lins, and Gustave Ellstrom, cello, representing the Fitch- 
burg Military Band and the local Musicians’ Union. 
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A movement has been launched to establish a $1,000,000 
foundation as a memorial to Caruso. 

Tamaki Miura has returned after a year spent in Europe 
and South America. ‘ 

Vincent d'Indy conducted the Symphony Society of New 
York in two performances last week. 

Marie Jeritza scored an unusual triumph as Tosca at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

Jascha Heifetz will give a recital at Carnegie Hall on 
December 17, his first here in two years. 

After an absence of about twenty-five years, Massenet’s 
“La Navarraise” was performed at the Metropolitan 
last week. 

Emil Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, will make his 
Chicago debut on December 13 3 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold had one of his operas produced 
when he was only thirteen years of age. 

Dr. Fery Lulek has become an American citizen. 

Myra Hess will sail for America on the S. S. Baltic on 
December 31. 

In many parts of Europe Bronislaw Huberman is known 
as a sharpshooter of the highest order. 

Mrs. J. H. Walker has donated a choralcello to the Brook- 
lyn Music School Settlement. 

Schnitzer was hailed as one of the great artists of the day 
at her Philadelphia debut. 

Erna Rubinstein, Hungarian violinist, caused a sensation at 
Amsterdam. 

There were seven encores for the Zoellner Quartet when 
that organization played in Columbus. 

Merle Alcock has made a Victor record of John Prindle 
Scott’s “The Old Road.” 

John Powell’s new overture, “In Old Virginia,” was well 
received its first performance here. 

James Wolf, artist pupil of Samuel Margolis, is appearing 
in leading bass roles with the Chicago Opera. 

Edna Zahm, winner of one of the prizes at the Buffalo 
Festival, has been a visitor in New York. 

Courty-Rossi-Diehl sang two of her own compositions at 
the Century Theater Club. 

Four nations were represented at the Paulist Choristers 
concert. 

Jan Van Bommel, Hollandish Court singer, has returned 
to America. 

Allen McQuhae has filled twenty dates this season. 

L. S. Samoiloff will be acting president of the American 
Music Optimists during the absence of Mana-Zucca. 

Blanche Hammond Camp’s “The Passing Storm” was sung 
twice at the last Woman's Professional League meeting. 

Marian Veryl will be available for concert and oratorio 
engagements during the 1922-23 season. 

Alberto Salvi, the harpist, is booked for three appearances 
in New York within eight days. 

The New Orleans French Opera House is to be rebuilt. 

The Society of American Friends of Musicians will aid 
the Fountainebleau Music School Fund and the Rheims 
Municipal Music School Fund. 

4,500 people packed the Armory in Duluth, Minn., on De- 
cember 3, to hear Frieda Hempel sing. 

David Bispham left an estate of over $100,000. 

There will be a revival of “Ernani” at the Metropolitan 
tonight. 

Henri Casadesus has been appointed general director of the 
Royal Opera of Liege. ae : 

Daniel Wolf, composer-pianist, will devote his time this 
year principally to teaching. 

Ferenz Vecsey sailed for Cuba on December 3. 

The first civic music week held in Peoria, Ill., was a success. 

The Prix de Rome in music for this year has been awarded 
to Fernand Quinet. Stal 

Carl Engel is to be the head of the music division of the 
Library of Congress. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli has made application for American 
citizenship. : 

Schumann-Heink was guest of honor at a lawn fete given 
in Los Angeles by William A, Clark, Jr. _ ; 

Ted Shawn, the dancer, appeared before a capacity audience 
at the Apollo Theater last Friday ‘afternoon. 

A reception was held at the Institute of Musical Art in 
honor of Vincent D’Indy. Pa: 

Elly Ney is scheduled for eight concerts in New York this 
season. ‘ 

Winifred Byrd will play with the Spokane Symphony Or- 
chestra on December 11 is 
Richard Hageman offers a free scholarship at the Chicago 
Musical College. : a ; 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” will be given at the Metropolitan 

on December 16, “ag ; 

Johanna Gadski will not sing with the Chicago Opera this 
season, ‘ ’ 

In January and February Helen Stanley will make her sec- 
ond transcontinental tour within two years. 

A formidable array of pianistic talent will be heard at the 
concert in aid of the Moszkowski Relief Fund. _ 
The International Tours, Ltd., with a capital of $125,000, 

has been formed for the purpose of bringing the best 


artists to Austria. . ; 

By the decision of Justice Lydon, of the New York Su- 
preme Court. Claire Eugenia Smith receives $5,000,000. 

Mischa Elman has met with unqualified success on his Bel- 
gian tour. ‘ 

Frances Nash will return from Europe on January 1. 

The first festival of Spanish symphonic music was held re- 
cently in Barcelona. ‘ - 

Mrs. Harding, wife of the President, applauded Richard 
Strauss at his recent Washington recital. j 
Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller have returned from 

a five weeks’ tour. Spee scene 

Mrs. J. F. Lyons states that the N. F. M. ©. is within its 
rights in discontinuing the Musical Monitor as_ its 
official organ. : 

Gustave L. Becker will present his harmonic structure of 
Bach’s fifteen two-voiced inventions in recital in New 
York on December 13. i } 

It is reported that Emmy Destinn has started an agricul- 
tural alcohol factory at Alt-Platz in Bohemia. 

The Melvena Passmore Concert Company is meeting with 
success wherever it appears. . G. 
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Mozart Society’s Second Morning Musicale 


That the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McCon- 
nell founder and president, now has 700 members; that it 
has a Choral of 125 singers, largely made up of profes- 
sionals; that the New York Sunday Tribune prints all the 
latest news of the society; that Scotney and Chief Capouli- 
can are to be soloists at the December 20 concert; that the 
February concert will be a “Governor Edwards Night,” 
with Estelle Liebling and Titta Ruffo as soloists; that the 
annual religious festival, or church service, at Dr. Keigwin’s 
church will occur in February, with Ruffo as soloist; that 
the April musicale will be “simply gorgeous” (quoting 
President McConnell), for Marguerite Sylva is to be soloist 
—all these were some of the announcements made by Presi- 
dent McConnell at the second morning musicale at the Hotel 
Astor, December 3. This affair was crowded to the doors, 
the entire eighth floor being taken, Alma Beck, contralto; 
Franklin Cannon, pianist, and Andre Polah, violinist, being 
the participants along with the president, who certainly is 
quite the feature of every meeting. Miss Beck was hoarse, 
but did her best, which was artistic singing of a group of 
French and German songs, and too many love songs, by 
Martin, Stickles and others. She sang an encore. Mr. 
Polah won admiration through his playing of works by 
Edwin Grasse (“Waves at Play”), Theodore Spiering 
(“Caprice”), Arthur Hartman (“Souvenir”), and, besides 
these three American composers, works by Europeans. 
Twice he played encores. Mr. Cannon's brilliant perform- 
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ance of the solo piano in the “Hungarian Fantasia” (John 
Duke at the second piano) was his best effort, though he 
had to play an encore after his group of pieces, Leschetizky’s 
“Arabesque.” Mr. Spross played high class accompani- 
ments. ‘ 
en a ° 
David Bispham’s Will! Filed 

One-fourth of the estate of David Bispham and all his 
books, musical manuscripts and objects of art are be- 
queathed to Henrietta Muller Ten Eyck, of New York City, 
by the terms of his will, which was filed November 28 in 
the surrogate’s office, The will, which disposes of an 
estate of more than $100,000, was made on August 1, 1918, 
and provides for Bispham’s wife and twe daughters before 
mentioning Mrs, Ten Eyck. They inherit three-quarters of 
the singer’s property, the executors being directed to deliver 
to them their shares as soon as possible after the estate debts 
are paid. The estate consists mainly of property bequeathed 
in trust to Mr, Bispham, with power of disposition by will, 
by his grandfather, David Scull, of Philadelphia. 

It was stated that the bequest to Mrs. Ten Eyck, who, 
with her husband, has been a friend of the singer for more 
than twenty-five years, has no significance beyond the fact 
that it was made to enable her to carry: out certain arrange- 
ments which Mr. Bispham had in mind for several years 
before he died. The will specifically asks that she apply 
some part of her legacy to the erection of a monument to 
him. 
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of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony by 
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as the one set forth last night. The 
strings were exquisite, and the wood- 


of the popular 








the Cleveland Orchestra in Masonic 
Hall last night, Newton D. Baker, 
in the course of some remarks that 
were both pertinent and eloquent, 
said that the occasion was a signifi- 
cant one in the musical life of a 
great city. Further, Mr. Baker 
averred that we have a great orches- 
tra; and he paid tribute to the genius 
of the conductor and the fine musi- 
cianship of the men. And _ there 
were none to dissent. 

It was the opening concert of the 
symphony series, and it was indeed 
an event of the first magnitude to 
music lovers, whether of long or 
recent experience, 

Now, everybody, or nearly every- 
body, is quick to declare himself, or 
herself, a great lover of music, 
which is doubtless quite true. But 
to be a lover of great music may be 
quite a different matter. It may 
well be admitted that the latter class 
is ‘not as numerous as could be 
wished, 

Last night’s concert was of high 
importance, from more than one 
viewpoint. The hall was practi- 
cally filled. It was heartening to 
note the absence of gaping rows of 
empty seats. 

That was one viewpoint, and a 
vital one. It was, we believe, the 


largest audience, by a considerable 
margin, that had ever assembled at 
any of the Cleveland Orchestra con- 





We surmise that a good many 
people heard the orchestra for the 
first time. They will come again, 
never fear. For enthusiasm is in- 
fectious; and last night the air was 
charged with an enthusiasm that 
swept from audience to orchestra, 
and from orchestra to audience, 
with Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff's 
impelling baton dominating the sit- 
uation, leading the way to stupen- 
dous climaxes, winning from the 
players manifold subtleties of grace 
and charm. 

It might be reasonably supposed 
that after a vacation of five months 
some little time would be required 
to re-establish the balance and en- 
semble gained in a whole season's 
practice and public performance. 
Precisely the contrary proved to be 
the case. We can offer no explana- 
tion of this; but the fact remains 
that the orchestra was never be 
fore so pliant, so responsive to the 
conductor’s bidding, so swift to 
seize every passing mood and fancy 
that he sought to portray. Mr. 
Sokoloff surpassed all former 
achievements in securing perfection 
of detail. 

The symphony, as already noted, 
Seethoven’s fifth, is always and ever 
a glorious piece of music, more fa- 
miliar though it be than twice told 
tales. We have heard it played many 
times, but memory recalls no per- 
formance of the andante as beautiful 


EASTERN TOUR 





winds beyond reproach. As much 
may be said of the scherzo, wherein 
were artfully wrought shadings and 
pianissimos delicate almost to the 
vanishing point. 

But then, the whole symphony was 
magnificently played. After Bee- 
thoven came the purple harmonies, 
the deep sonorities, the biting syn- 
copations, the surging melodies of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
fantasy. 

Then; contrasting, De- 
bussy’s nocturnes, “Clouds” and 
“Festivals,” True tone pictures, 
these, or, rather, tapestries of tone, 
with shifting, subdued colors in 


sharply 


“Clouds,” with swift flashes of 
light, and the tang of stinging 
rhythm in “Festivals.” And these 


striking effects are produced with 
an astonishing economy of means. 

These outstanding examples of 
the Russian and French 
were accorded brilliant exposition 
under Mr. Sokoloff's inspiring guid- 
ance; and the concert closed with 
Richard Strauss’ great tone poem, 
“Death and Transfiguration,” 

The evening brought well earned 
ovations to the orchestra, while Mr. 
Sokoloff won a distinct personal 
triumph. 

The season is thus begun under 
the happiest auspices. 

That it will be brilliantly suecess 
ful admits of small doubt 

James H 
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ALFREDO 
OSWALD 


Instantly Captures New 
York Audiences and 
Critics 








Richard Aldrich of the New York Times: “The 
program which Alfredo Oswald gave at his piano re- 
cital yesterday at the Town Hall offered a refreshingly 
new glimpse into the pianist’s concert repertoire. His 
style is peculiarly crisp, his finger work fleet and clear, 
his command of piano technique ample. There was 
that in his playing which both interests and gives 
pleasure.” 


H. EB. Krehbiel of the New York Tribune: (Berk- 
shire Festival, October, 1921) “. . . In a@ sonata 
for flute and clavier by Bach . The performance 
of Mr. Barrére and Mr. Oswald, his associate at the 
pianoforte in the archaic piece, was an unequivocal and 
tr‘umphant success.” 


New York Herald: “All these were well adapted 
to show off Mr. Oswald's technical skill, . . . the 
notes in his rapid passages were distinct yet fluent, 

he produced color and feeling.” 

The Evening World, New York: “He displayed 
good tone and technique.” 


“Is always diverting.” 
The Evening Telegram, New York: “Mr. Oswald 


has a facile technique and plays with a light but really 
musical touch,” 


The Evening Mail: 


New York American: “His playing was distin- 


guished, by fleetness, independence and ac- 
curacy. It was crisp, clean-cut playing, well-ordered, 
trim, neat.” 


The New York Evening Sun: “He has a facile 
quip t, technically fully capable, dainty and often 
delightful.” 


The Evening World (1920): “He showed skill, in- 
telligence and taste that gave him immediate standing 
and will make him well worth hearing again.” 


New York Times (1920): “Perhaps the ablest 
South American musician to arrive here since his own 
countrywoman, Guiomar Novaes.” 





New York Staats Zeitung (1920): “Showed notably 
poetic gifts. He will be welcome again.” 
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“Ted Shawn a Great Dancer” 


The following are excerpts from the recent cities that 
Ted Shawn and his company have visited, and indicate the 
excellent impression the dancer made: 


Ted Shawn is a great dancer, : : 

He demonstrated that last night when he delighted an audience at 
the Lyceum Theater in a program 80 vari t only an unusual 
artist could hope to keep up the uniform excellence required, Shawn 
did that, and more, Phe hibiti was a for its skill, its 
beauty, its brillianey, and its polish, Shawn was ably assisted by 
Martha Graham, Dorothea Brown and Bettie May, 

The very first number left the audience breathless, it was so 
startling in theme, conception, and execution, It was a church ser- 
vice in dance, and was as reverently given as ever was a service in a 
church. The second part was a series nine music visualizations. 
.ae third group consisted of romantic, pictorial, and bartaric dances, 
and the second act from Shawn’s Toltec dance-drama, “Xochitl.” 
The program was long, but every moment of it was enjoyable. 


CHURCH SERVICE REMARKABLE, 

The church service was wonderfully well done. The setting was 
in the beautiful Florentine manner, with three gothic screens, and 
the girls assisting were robed after the manner of Florentine angels. 
The parts of the service followed the Protestant ritual, but the 
»reacher’s vestments were of the noble richness of the Catholic or 
‘piscopal ritual.—St. Joseph Gazette, November 19, 1921. 





Mr. Shawn is truly an artist, whose peer has seldom appeared 
in St. Joseph. He belied the saying that the true dance can only 
be carried out by women, It is too bad that a larger audience could 
not have been present to see these silent actors give a program 
that for artistic attainment seldom has been lied, if equalled.— 
St. Joseph News-Press, November 19, 1921, 








Watching Ted Shawn and his company of dancers at the Coliseum 
Saturday night, was like sitting in an animated art gallery of Italy, 
watching the beautiful paintings and objects d'art glide past one’s 
vision, . . . Ted Shawn is not only a great dancer, but a painter, 
sculptor and musician as well, else such perfection and balance’ of 
rhythm, color and harmony could not so thoroughly prevade his 
work and that of his associates, Each dance of his own was a 
complete art work, and the group dancing reflected his genius and 
ability to inspire in others what he feels within himself.—Dallas 
(Tex.) Dispatch, November 14, 1921, 





Ted Shawn and his Denishawn-inspired associates give one a 
higher respect for this God-given temple of the soul which we call 
the human body. ay As 2 : 

Mr. Shawn’s program at the Auditorium Theater last night in- 
cluded a range of “visualizations” from the orgies of a barbarous 
tribal king to a complete church service in dance—including along 
the way the picturization of two mischievous children and a rheu- 
matic matron in a backyard cross-section of life, : 

Heralded as the feature of the Shawn offering because of its 
daring conception and backed by the creator's contention that there 
is a place for sacred dancing in modern worship, the church service 
was probably the center of expectation last night. Its reception 
indicated that his dience was ed of Mr. Shawn's artistry 


if not of his idea, 
ALMOST SUBLIME 

Certainly there was beauty—noble at times, almost sublime, and 
whimsical at others in his visualization of worship through symmetry 
of soul and body and the message of the sermon was perhaps not 
as orthodox, but certainly as emphatical as pulpit oratory. “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall set you free,” pantomimed 
the gifted Shawn, and the sight of Error’s mantle falling off the 
shackled hands unloosened was strikingly emphasized.—Waco News- 
Tribune, November 16, 1921. 








A rarely beautiful rformance was the Shawn dance program, 

presented at the Brandeis Theater, Monday evening, to a fair-sized 
audience that sat in fixed attention throughout three groups of 
numbers, 
It is doubtful if the hearers of Gipsy Smith at the same moment 
were more exalted than those who watched the first group of the 
Shawn numbers, representing a church service, The eo. the 
Twenty-third Psalm, “The balms,” “Beulah Land” and “| Be 
With You Till We Meet Again” were profoundly sacred in spirit 
and inspiring in effect. ey were danced to piano accompaniment 
with the costumes and setting appropriately designed.—Omaha (Neb.) 
Bee, October 25, 1921. 


Gray-Lhevinne Scores Success 


From Fort Worth, Tex., comes the report of over four 
thousand in the Gray-Lhevinne audience being “swept off 
their feet” by the charm of the little violinist. Fort Worth 
has enjoyed all the best that the world of art has to offer, in 
fact prides itself on obtaining artists who seldom appear 
in the Southwestern cities. She carried her hearers to 
rapture, to tears, and to laughter. One woman said: “Some- 
thing in her speaking voice as she told the simple, appealing 
anecdotes of the music made me think of rich velvet in its 
shades.” Everyone commented upon the atmosphere of the 
program. Mae Bidderson Benson, critic of the Star-Tele- 
gram, said: 

It was a real home concert that thrilled the vast audience and 
made them feel that they were all just friends. Estelle Gray is 
a unique personality as well as a master violinist. She more or 
less mothers her audience, It is like going home after a long ab- 
sense and finding a big fire in the chimney corner burning excitedly 
in welcome to you, ired out, with life generally, you welcome the 
press of mother’s arms and her reassuring smile, and you appreciate 
the enveloping atmosphere of home. 

This is what Estelle Gray-Lhevinne does. Without ever 
descending to the trivial—for, in fact, she gave of the best 
and most masterful of violin literature—she conveys a mes- 
sage to the minds of those of meagre musical attainments as 
well as to the pedantic musician. Much of this atmosphere 
was created by Estelle Gray-Lhevinne’s spontaneous and 
inimitable way of telling informally something in the way of 
a story about each composition. Those who do not know 
how really to understand music have the emotions laid out 
before them. 

The music committee of the Euterpean Club was so de- 
lighted that they want another Gray-Lhevinne concert. The 
next concert, under their local auspices, will be the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. B. 


A Tribute to Friedman 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, while playing in Uruguay last 
summer, was the recipient of a tribute from Alfonso Broqua, 
one of the foremost South American composers, which 
forms an excellent critique of the art of this virtuoso, as 
follows : 

A strong musical personality, a famous piano virtuoso and com- 
poser, among other works of a quintet not yet heard here but of 
great interest and rich in musical content. 

The soul of Poland as revealed in in finds in this Polish ar- 


tist its most satisfying and complete manifestation, In his inter- 
pretations grace ity are with an ting roman- 
ticism. Here we find a and profound ent ex: 
yressing itself and taking pleasure within a ut lovely yet 
ight. Friedman’s i umann, while 


tndidienl, aoe uae aemeiion ter te ta ¢ This 
pwd ndividual, are always - a ine judgment. 


possesses as no q heritage of 
fe Greek, Among the best known and greatest pianists of the dey, 


gnaz Friedman may well be proud of the fact that even 
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most austere interpretations there is never found that “graceless 
austerity’ of wh Rodo 

Friedman is of the race of musicians, and he is the musician 
of his race, ’ 


Mr. Friedman arrived in America for his second tour on 
the S. S. George Washington, October 28. His first concert 
was in Syracuse, November 8, and thereafter he left for a 
Western tour, visiting the following cities: Grand Rapids, 
Pittsburgh, Ann Arbor, Chicago, Mt. Vernon (la.), Rock 
Island. (Ill.), Springfield (Mo.). Mr. Friedman returned 
to New York December 2 when he appeared at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The following day he gave his first New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, December 3. 


Byrd Pleases Western Critics 


The following are excerpts from notices received on 
Winifred Byrd’s present tour of the Pacific Coast: 


Winifred Byrd, Salem girl, and nationally famous, is Oregon’s 
musical whirlwind. Although she has many warm friends in New 
York and other big eastern cities where she won her big fame as 
an artist, her warmest, most affectionate welcome—the welcome that 
must have brought th: moisture to her eyes—must have been last 
night when after the brilliant concert at the Heilig Theater th: 
Salem and Portland friends of her babyhood and girlhood came 
behind the stage, flocked around her, and said; “Well done, Winifred. 
You are our own, Again, welcome home,” 

Last night’s event is one to remember with deep respect for 
the concert star, Miss Byrd’s program was one of more than usual 
difficulty, and she not only mastered all the technical difficulties 
but also stamped the whole musical offering with the fire of her 
undoubted genius. It was a wonderful occasion, musically, 

Miss Byrd was received with applause amounting to ovation. Hr 
audience lost its hearts to her.-Morning Oregonian, November 10, 


After hearing Winifred Byrd in piano recital Wednesday night 
at the Heilig, one feels justified first and foremost in speaking of 
her as a pianist of her own type and a genius. 

This was Miss Byrd’s second recital in Portland; the first sh: 
gave about a year ago on her initial tour of the Northwest after a 
series of triumphs in the East, 

Comparing her readings of Wednesday with those of her first 
recital, one notes the same distinctiveness even more pronounced. 
The artistry of Miss Byrd is as clear cut as that of Paderewski or 
any of the famous pianists. She has great power in dynamic cli- 
maxes, and yet she shows the delicate touch of the woman, whose 

laying, for instance, of the arabesques on themes of “The Blue 

anube” waltzes is not at all like that of the man performer whose 
technic admits of attempt at this stupendous transcription, with 
the myriads of notes and trills employed in working out fanciful 
fantastic figures. 

Miss Byrd is poetic,-and has in abundance the technic necessary 
to read the music as her moods dictate. What more delightful 
could be imagined than her conception of “The Prophet Bird” of 
Schumann, the tiniest and yet almost the biggest number of the 
entire program.—Oregon Daily Journal, November 10, 1921 








Presenting a program designed especially to please the audience 
her own town would afford, inifred. Byrd appeared last night at 
the Grand Theater and was greeted with a standing ovation by her 
listeners, who left the hall with tears in their eyes, Salem is 
proud of her, appreciates her, and last night had due cause to mar- 
vel at her, S layed her heart out from her opening number 
“Carnival’s Jest from Vienna” (Schumann) to “Home Sweet 
Home” at the very end. It was then her audience wept, for it 
knew that the mighty little artist is glad to be at home. 

Miss Byrd pared with every inch of her tiny body—her hands, 
her feet and her head but governing all was her intellect: and 
she thought her way through every number, designing her tones 
with greatest care, hs one never realized a piano posse: 
were revealed one instant to be contrasted the next with notes so 
tender and so small that it seemed the slightest breath would waft 
them away. Her numbers were given with delicacy, tenderness, 
soul and power, used with greatest distinction. 

Miss Byrd's technic was smooth and delightful and her use of 
the pedal was splendid, an art of itself. Every number was a 
triumph,—Capital Journal, Salem, Ore., November 12, 1921. 


Another Transcontinental Tour for Stanley 


According to the verdict of the press of Pittsburgh, Helen 
Stanley, soprano, achieved a success when she a peared in 
that city November 11 and 12 as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conducting. This success 
was repeated when on November 15 she was soloist at the 
concert given in Providence by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. In both cities Mme. Stanley sang the aria from 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” and a novelty to American 
audiences, the Zandonai aria from “Conchita.” In an ex- 
tended notice of Mme. Stanley's singing the critic of the 


Pittsburgh Sun wrote: 
and convincing. A very Brunhilde of a 


She was commandin 
soprano with a voice that rang and soared. She is dramatic, and 


at the same time, discretionary, 
The other critics were no less enthusiastic: 


Vocally and personally she was the most impressive of the sea- 
son’s sopranos.”’—Post, 


Sang with rare expression and dramatic fervor. 


} Her soprano is 
of pure quality and great range.—Dispatch. 


Possesses a soprano voice of charming texture which she handled 
with skill,—Chronicle-Telegraph. 

After filling numerous recital engagements in the East 
and Middle West, Mme. Stanley, during January and Feb- 
ruary, will tour the Pacific Coast, this being her second 
transcontinental tour within two years. 


Ellerman an “Artist of Charm and Ability” 


Subjoined are a few of the press encomiums which Amy 
Ellerman received on her recent long concert tour : 


Miss Ellerman proved herself an artist of charm and abilit~, 
winning her audience with her very first appearance and holding 
their appreciation throughout the program.—Crescent-News, Defiance, 
Ohio, November 12. 


Miss Ellerman was easily the life and soul of the concert.—Press, 
Port Huron, Mich., November 15, 


Miss Ellerman has an unusually deep contralto voice and a large 
e, and sings with a rare understanding of the dramatic value 
each song requires.—-Daily Press, Pontiac, Mich., Novemb:r 16. 





Miss Ellerman sang with interpretative excellence and clear 
enunciation.—Michigan Daily, Ann Arbor, Mich., November 17. 


Miss Ellerman’s beautiful contralto yoice charmed th: large au- 
Goose and won her many compliments.—Atlas Delta, Ohio, Novem- 





Ethelynde Smith Gives Artistic Recital 
According to the Ferris Institute News of October 19, it 
was a very interesting and artistic recital which Ethelynde 
Smith gave recently at the Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 
The same paper further stated that all the qualities which 
Be make a great singer seem to be possessed by Miss 
ith: purity of tone, range, flexibility of voice, whether 
in the rendering of classics or children’s songs. That the 
critic of the Big Rapids Pioneer was equally enthusiastic 
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over the soprano’s art is proven in the appended extracts 
from the review which appeared in that paper: 

Ethelynde Smith gave music lovers an pepo of profit, as well 
as of joy at Ferris In . The audience c have been—should 
have n-——larger. The night was rainy, the entertainment was 
| shy by one io. but those who did attend were more than glad, 
or they found the singer a host in herself. 

Miss Smith did not let the audience suffer for its lack of size. 
In her whole-hearted way, she went out to meet those who were 
there. Early in the program she proved herself a dramatic soprano 
of en a and power, as well as fire and spirit, Through the num- 
bers of a generous progr: her tones remained fresh and clear. 
She had few of the pyrotechnics of song, but when she hit on a 
trill, it sounded like a string of musical pearls, 


Weller Scores in Philadelphia Debut 


Ida Geer Weller made a decidedly successful debut in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on November 10, the critics of the various 
dailies being lavish in their praise of the artistic work done 
by the singer. Accompanying are but a few extracts from 
the splendid notices which Miss Weller received on the 
day following her recital: 

From the selemn “In eet pe Tomba,” of Beethoven, Handel’s 
“Cara Selve,” and other classical selections, Miss Weller firoceeded 
with versatile ability and marked success through the varying phases 
of a long and exacting program.—Philadelphia Evening Bull.tin. 





Ida Geer Weller, contralto, although heralded as a singer of merit, 
surprised her auditors with her beautiful voice and complete mastery 
of the difficult art of really singing a song well, interpreting the 
meaning of the poet as well as his musical projector, the composer. 
—Philadelphia Record, . 

A refined intelligence inspired the delivery of songs, the character 
and quality of which spoke’ in favor of the artist.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

With a voice of color and surprising range, Ida Geer Weller, 
mezzo contralto, delighted a large audience when she made her 
Philadelphia debut in recital.—Philadelphia North American, 


Boston Press Comments for Mary Biffin 


Mary Biffin, soprano, gave a recital recently in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, before a large audience, and two of the dailies 
reviewed the event in part as follows: 

Endowed with a voice of marvelous sweetness, Miss Biffin has, 
by intelligence and training, enhanced her natural musical gifts so 
that she ranks among the leading vocalists to be produced by the 
United States. She sings with rare balance, and her interpre- 
tive faculty is extraordinary.—Boston Advertiser. 


Miss Biffin showed the serious work she had done with her voice 
and her intelligent interest in many different kinds of songs, and 
her audience applauded her warmly.—-Boston Post, 


Writer Dedicates Verse to Kathrine Murdoch 

Kathrine Murdoch, who has been singing on tour with 
so much success, has a number of prized memos. One of 
these most cherished by the singer is a bit of appreciative 





KATHRINE MURDOCH 


verse written by William F. Kirk, of the New York Jour- 
nal, which reads as follows: 
TO KATHRINE MURDOCH 


The weeks have gone by since I heard your song 

That went to the hearts of the Mardi Gras throng; 
The weeks have gone by, but I clearly recall 

That bonnie Scotch voice with it’s sweet rise and fall, 
There's a memory dear we shall ever revere 

Since Kathrine Murdoch has sung for us here, 


Too little, perhaps, have my thoughts ever gone 
To the great Pearly Gates and the Heavenly Dawn, 
But if music like her’s rings out in the skies 

It must be some heaven—a heaven to prize! 

And for such a hereafter I want to prepare 

If Kathrine Murdoch will sing for us there! 


Pietro Yon in Winona 


On the occasion of the dedication of the new four man- 
ual organ at the Central Methodist Church, Winona, Minn., 
on November 15, Pietro A. Yon, who presided, was the re- 
cipient of flattering comments from members of the church 
as well as from the press. The Winona Republican said in 

art: “Pietro Yon delights more than 2,500 Winona music 
overs and shows excellence of new pipe organ at Central 
Methodist Church—building packed long before scheduled 
hour of recital—artist fylly meets advance expectations— 
displays technical brilliancy, poetic emotion and sympathetic 
imagination—own compositions prove charming.” 


Dmitri Dobkin to Sing in Aeolian Hall 


Dmitri Dobkin, the tenor, is booked for a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on the evening of Friday, De- 
cember 23, for which he has arranged an interesting pro- 
gram of songs and operatic arias. 
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Gerhardt Recitals Draw Many Musical Notables 


Probably no other artist heard in New York so far this 
season has occasioned such an outpouring of celebrities in 
the musical world as has Elena Gerhardt in the two recitals 
which she has given in the Town Hall. To a young singer 
a Gerhardt concert has the value of many lessons, and even 
those who have careers of considerable length behind them 
find much that interests and arouses their hearty admiration. 
Among those who have been noted as present at the two 
recitals given were: Marcella Sembrich, Alma Gluck, Flor- 
ence Easton, Francis Maclennan, George Hamlin, Frieda 
Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Artur Bodanzky, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, John Doane, Walter Golde, Vera Curtis, Elly Ney, 
Emma Roberts, Nellie and Sara Kouns, Lee Pattison, 
Yolanda Mero, Erwin Nyireghyhazi, Paul Longone, Alice 
Moncrieff, Tessa Kosta, Juan Reyes, Helen Jeffréy, Lenora 
Sparkes, Sergei Radamsky, Max and Margarita Selinsky, 
Rubin Goldmark, Harold Milligan, Harold Berkley, Lillian 
Gustafson, Nina Tarasova, Elsa Alder, Matja Niessen-Stone, 
Johannes Sembach, Povla Frijsh, Elizabeth Lennox, Walter 
Henry Hall, Frank Bibb, Ethel Rust-Mellor, Percy Grain- 
ger, Yeatman Griffith, Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, James Price, 
Kathleen Howard, Mrs. Josef Stransky, Ernestine Bernard, 
Mrs. Richard Hageman, Lyell Barber, Harriet McConnell, 
Willem Willeke, Paul Reimers, William Thorner,. Doroth 
Pilzer, Lester Donahue, May Fine, Lydia Lyndgren, Cecil 
Arden, Maria Winetzkaja and Rhea Silberta. 


Cortese Brothers Do Much for Good Music 


Under the title of Cortese Brothers, Joseph and Angelo 
Cortese are doing much for the cause of good music. Their 
“All Star” course has become an important factor in the 
musical life of Memphis, Tenn., and they are also winning 
marked success with a similar course at London, Canada. 
The Memphis course opened November 9, when the program 
was presented by Carolina Lazzari, Grace Wagner and 
Renato Zanelli. , Fo McCormack is scheduled for Decem- 
ber 16 and Prihoda for December 26. And the course is 
sold out—a statement which tells its own tale. On Novem- 
ber 3 Mme. Galli-Curci was presented in the Canadian 
course before a record breaking audience. 


Walter Mills’ Engagements 


Walter Mills gave a recital in the University Extension 
Course at Columbia University (Horace Mann auditorium) 
December 1, singing four groups of old Italian, German, 
French, American and English songs, Harold Genther at the 
piano. So much was the young baritone liked that he had 
to repeat some of the songs and add encore numbers as well. 
Coming appearances include concerts in Hartsville, S. C., 
and Easton, Pa., with Mildred Dilling, harpist. December 
10 he is to be soloist (Hotel Plaza) for the Beethoven 
Society ; December 17, singing for Mrs. Charles Sherman, 
Oyster Bay, L. I, and a return engagement, singing for 
Mrs. Benjamin Prince on December 18. 


Arden to Appear with Memphis Symphony 


Cecil Arden has been engaged to appear as soloist with 
the Memphis Symphony, under Arthur Nevin’s baton. 
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Thursday, December 8 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon. .Carnegie Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening............ Carnegie Hai! 

Beatrice Cast, song recital, afternoon ......../ Aeolian Hall 

Rosing, song recital, evening.................44 Aeolian Hall 
Friday, December 9 

Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 

Symphony Society of New York, evening....Carnegie Hall 


Maud Morgan, harp recital, evening.........../ Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, December 10 
Lucrezia Bori and Alberto Salvi, evening....Carnegie Hall 


Clara Clemens, song recital, afternoon....... Aeohan Hall 
Giuseppe Lombardo, operatic concert..........: Aeolian Hall 
Bachaus, piano recital, afternoon............... Town Hall 


Sunday, December 11 
Symphony Concert for young people, afternoon... . 
Carnegie Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon, ...Aeolian Hall 
Ernest Schelling, piano recital, evening......... Town Hall 
Galli-Curci, song recital, evening.............. Hippodrome 
Monday, December 12 
Thelma Given, violin recital, evening........ Carnegie Hall 
New York Trio, evening.....................Aeohian Hall 
Lambert Murphy, song recital, afternoon........ Town Hall 
Lajos Shuk, cello recital, evening.............. Town Hall 


Tuesday, December 13 
David Bispham Memorial Concert, evening..Carnegie Hall 
Casella, Serato and Bonucci, afternoon......./ Aeolian Hall 
EG SINCE: CURRIN os, vd occ weceh tote oens id Aeolian Hall 
Strauss and Orchestra, evening. . Metropolitan Opera House 
Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera recital...Ambassador Hotel 


Gruen’s December Dates 


Rudolph Gruen has already filled the following dates this 
month: December 1,. Yonkers, N. Y., with Fred Patton, 
Grace Kerns and Josef Stopak; 2, Passaic, N. J., with Paul 
Althouse. Future dates during December include: 9, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with Paul Althouse; 12, Reading, Pa., with 
Althouse and en Claussen; 15, Springfield Mass., with 
Althouse; 16, Baltimore, with Althouse; 20, Mozart Club, 
N. Y. On December 28 Mr. Gruen will start for the Pacific 
Coast with Mr. Althouse. 
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NOVEMBER 28 


Ernest H vigheeon 


Despite the inclement weather, a capacity audience 
attended the recital of Ernest Hutcheson in Acolian Hall 
m November 28, 

Mr. Hutcheson played his various numbers like one in- 
spired. His performance throughout denoting musicianship, 
dignity, breadth, rhythmic perfection, pronounced clarity and 
sincerity, His spellbound hearers sat in breathless silence, 
and after each number burst forth in vociferous applause. 
The many pianists and music students present profited 
greatly by his rare intelligence and musicianly performance. 
The program comprised: 


Andante in F ; va “ oesveveress beCthoven 
Chromatic fantasia and fugue ; vodoce ative atias eet 
Sonata in B minor , . Liszt 


Prelude, op, 11, No. 1 . Hutcheson 
Caprice, op, 11, No, 2 
Prelude to The Mastersingers 
To these ‘he 
‘The Flying Dutchman,” 
hallade and etude, Chopin, and 
from “The Gétterdammerung,” 


, .... Hutcheson 
a Sa a Ww agner Hutcheson 
added as encores: “Spinning Song” from 
Wagner; “Romance,” Schumann ; 
“The Ride of the Valkyries,” 
Wagner. 


Royal Dadmun 


A year ago, Royal Dadmun, baritone, made a splendid 
impression with Moussorgsky’s “The Song of the Flea,” 
at bis Aeolian Hall recital, when he had to repeat it. The 
same was the case at Town Hall, November 28, when he 
gave this unusual and highly original song at the close of 
his program as an encore number. Every word Mr. Dad- 
mun sings is distinct, and this made his singing of all his 
numbers especially enjoyable. He has a voice of expressive 
powers, and knows how to use it, both in bel canto and the 
usual classic or modern school. There was deep sorrow in 
Dupare’s “Lemanvir,” many recalls following this. He put 
sardonic humor in Homer’s “The Pauper’s Drive,” as well 
as genuine pathos in Burleigh’s “Steal Away.” “Little 
David Play on Yo’ Harp” particularly delighted, and all 
this music was accompanied with superior ability by the 
youthful Frederick Bristol. A full house listened and 
applauded. 

Margot Samoranya 


Had a good many singers been through all that Margot 
Samoranya had experienced a week or so previous to her 
scheduled recital on Monday afternoon, November 28, the 
appearance would undoubtedly have been cancelled. The 
fact that she had been indisposed did not frighten her. She 
did not want to disappoint her audience and she did not: 
Although the possessor of a voice of light quality, which 
she uses with discernment and tastefulness, Miss Samoranya 
did not sing to best advantage owing to her physical con- 
dition. It is to be hoped that she will be heard soon again 
under different circumstances. However, her hearers found 
much in her work to interest and please them. Many floral 
tributes were passed over the footlights and there was 
goodly applause. Her program in full follows: 


Recit and Air (d'Iphigénie én Tauride) .Von Gluck 
Slumber Gone... icsées ’ Mozart 
Non so Piu (Le Nozze di Fig raro) .. .. Mozart 
Before My Window ‘ SE ee re Rachmaninoff 
Anewere no apadigie 6 6.000 0% ome's uae Rachmaninoft 
Lullaby (Se adko shies edie «db s6escdbessp ckke cabs Rimsky-Korsakow 
Song of the Shepherd I chi (Sné gourote hike a) .....Rimsky-Korsakow 
OREN 0. ono 6 0 cneehd Veenbbes 0) sodesipes COe cuete cae ¢ Acie Dupare 
Cing Melodies Greeque H's on och de Wh ew thes eb ec tbhes sikee Rave 

AAAI Srp aa eee Mac Dowell 
Win Maen Ot the Ws cs. iis sctiedies perdi cedvilhes -Ronald 
Longing . Se ae Ak aNd 0 ees Ede d eae beeen oes Dee I a Forge 
To a Messe nger SViRade veck bares Venere La Forge 


Frank La Rorse rendered his customary  exceile nt accom- 
paniments from memory and came in for his share of the 


honors 
NOVEMBER 29 


Beatrice Martin 

\ good sized audience attended Beatrice Martin's recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, November 29. Assisted 
at the piano by Frank Bibb, Miss Martin rendered a well- 
chosen program which embraced French, German and Eng- 
lish songs in which she showed a noticeable growth in her 
art since last year. The possessor of a pleasing quality of 
voice, which she uses more or less well, her singing is 
enhanced by her intelligent conception of the various moods 
and texts. There were several additional numbers to the 
program, which was made up as follows: 


ohne ied cle bab asks ivven sees Rhéne- Baton 
Jelibes 


Tendress 
M yrto 













Raseeaians. .. 0.229090 580640340 Reus whees Cee h ben neeek eden Debussy 
ya COO vb ck deen coke dees ss ceusheedeud (26 damp bebeds Mawel Pierné 

OES sv bcp bees bb60 re sev doen hese deedebestabevinted Carpenter 
r “Hold Meg: Tits 04 9 es dateu sc iaakds 609.0% bition cule ened ussell 
COAG ncn cveiz geese cb tdsb 66062 bbaeeeetsts+cakpeasnena Hageman 
mR S ones hcg dt nt hu hakes ser Pe haaeesenees en Campbell-Tipton 
Wenn du zu den Blumen gehst Goa PEON EV OETEND) 5 cana lugo Wolf 
Does GOVtOee vac 2 ese duscaesa ven S .-.-Hugo Wolf 
Auch kleine Dinge ...........+. ..Hugo Wolf 
Erstes Liebeslied eines Madchen Hugo Wolf 
Twilight ...... Natealele 
Lauf der Welt Grieg 
Longing ..4..... Svendsen 
Whether by Day.........+0++5- , . Tschaikowsky 


Odette Le eins 


Odette Le Fontenay, soprano, gave a recital at Town 
Hall on November 29, at which a rather unusual and alto- 
gether interesting program was sung in a manner that 
would indicate experience as well as talent, and displayed 
a voice of presentable quality and serviceable vocal equip- 


ment. This singer is to be congratulated upon having 
omitted from her program the usual opening group of 
ancient and honorable classics. Many of the songs sung 
were French, and among these was an aria from Dupont’s 
much talked of “Antar.” It proved to be good music and 
inspired one to believe that the opera might be worth 
hearing. 


Ernest Schelling 


Ernest Schelling gave a largely attended recital at Aeolian 

Hall on November 29 and scored a success that should 
leave no doubt either as to his artistry or the magnetism 
of his personality. He possesses a dignity of style and a 
largeness of conception that place him in the foremost rank 
among pianists of today, and he plays with a musicianship 
that suggests the composer and a virtuosity that has cer- 
tainly lost none of its excellence during his several years 
of absence from the concert stage while occupied with war 
work. His program follows: 
Cihpemntie Sontaay nd Gees xc» o0n055's 100040 0d 2bd she e00nd Bach 
Prelude, fugue, B flat minor (From Well Tempered Clavichord) . Bach 
Prelude, E flat minor (From Well-Tempered Clavichord)...... Bach 
Prelude, fugue, C sharp major (From Well-Tempered Clavichord), 


ac 
Fugue in C minor, for the organ (transcription by Emil Blanchet), 


Carnaval, Scenes mignonnes sur quatre notes, op. 9....Schumann 


ae, EPP POT Pn et epee eee rt PETER oe Pe Granados 
Spanish Dances—-Denza Lente and G major.............. Granados 
Polonaise, F sharp minor Chopin 
Nocturne, F sharp..........++. Chopin 
OES, Mi TAR sabaer sie g indies pa hr takai sdeeetsbepeael . Chopin 





Philadelphia Orchestra 


No better playing was ever done in New York than that 
which was offered to a huge audience at Carnegie Hall on 
November 29 by the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the baton 
of Leopold Stokowski. The program consisted of Bee- 
thoven’s “Coriolan” overture, Schubert’s unfinished sym- 
phony, “Finlandia” by Sibelius, Schoenberg’s “Five Or- 
chestra Pieces,” and the finale of Wagner’s “Walkiire.” 
The Schoenberg music—which some people say is not music 
at all—was given upon this occasion for the first time in 
New York. Extended comment upon it will be found on 
page 22 of this issue. 


DECEMBER 1 


Boston Si waiilinaii Orchestra 


Pierre Monteux, who gave a concert with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie on Thursday evening, 
December 1, had selected a program particularly fitted to 
his abilities in conducting. The consequence was that it 
was the best concert the Boston Symphony has given here 
in a long time. It began with that rugged—one might 
almost say, ragged—virile work, the second symphony of 
Sibelius. Some fifteen years or more old now, it still has 
a great deal to say, perhaps more than when it was new, 
as our ears have become more modernly educated. In the 
second part of the program, there was the Weingartner 
transcription of Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” and, 
to end with, “Leonore No. 3,” both of which were splendidly 
played. 

It would interest Arnold Schonberg, however, to know 
that the great success of the evening was his sextet for 
strings, “Verklaerte Nacht,” in the enlargement which he 
himself made in 1917 for string band. It was played here 
last year by Mengelberg and the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, but with the strings at his command, the Dutch 
conductor could not even approach the excellence of the 
Boston Symphony's performance. There was a clarity and 
balance to the whole thing which only the word “remark- 
able” can be applied. If it lacked anything, it was a bit of 
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fire in the more emotional passages, but that is a lack to 


which one long ago become accustomed in Mr. Monteux. 
The beauty of the oak has never before been so revealed in 
New York. The audience applauded and applauded until 


Mr. Monteux called upon his string players to stand up, 
whereupon the applause was redoubled. 


DECEMBER 2 





New York Philharmonic Orchestra; Germaine 
Schnitzer, Soloist 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, made her first appearance 
of the season in New York as soloist of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at its concert on Friday afternoon, December 2. 
Mme. Schinitzer performed the piano part of the Liszt E flat 
major concerto. It is a work particularly suited to her tem- 
perament and she gave it with tremendous dash and bril- 
liancy. Technical problems are, of course, as nothing to 
her. On the musical side she got all there is to be gotten 
out of the bombast and tinsel. There was vigor and 
strength in the first movement—if one may speak of move- 
ments in this concerto—and delightful delicacy in the third, 
where the famous triangle passage occurs. The audience 
called her back time and again to show its appreciation of 
the masterly way in which she played. It was indeed a 
brilliant season’s debut for the favorite artist. 

The orchestra, under Josef Stransky, played a concerto 
grosso of Handel, the Mozart E minor symphony, and 
ended with a brilliant performance of Liszt’s “Mazeppa.” 


Ted Shawn 


On Friday afternoon, December 2, Ted Shawn and his 
company, consisting of four talented pupils from Denishawn, 
made their appearance at the Apollo Theater before a good 
sized audience that manifested not alone interest, but also 
genuine approval. The program, varied in make-up, proved 
to be a delightful novelty and was admirable for the pur- 
poses of revealing both the art—worthy of the advance 
heralding—of Mr. Shawn and his dancers. 

The .program opened with the much-talked-of “Church 
Service in Dance,” which ranges through the Prayer, 
Doxology, Psalm, Sermon, Hymn and Benediction. At 
first seeing, the idea might be a little bit “over the heads” 
of most of the audience. However, as the dance went on, 
the dignity and seriousness of Mr. Shawn and the depth 
of beauty revealed in his visualization appealed to his audi- 
ence and left their impression. In this part of the program, 
the dancer was admirably assisted by the Misses Bowen, 
May and Graham. 

Part two consisted of nine varied dances, most: popular 
among them being “Gnossienne,” “Seguidilla,” both given by 
Mr. Shawn, and so well liked that they had to be repeated; 
“Juba,” a charmingly amusing little visualization by Misses 
Graham, May and Bowen, and the “Revolutionary etude” 
in which Mr. Shawn and his three young dancers came in 
for much applause, 

A word here might be said of the attractiveness of the 
costumes and the settings. In each of the dances, grace 
and individuality were the dominant features. According 
to a program note, “an effort is made to render in visible 
form the actual mathematical construction of the music, as 
well as to catch and show forth in dance the thought of 
the composer.” In this the dancers succeeded very well. 
Never once did the program lag or bore. Each minute 
revealed something new and interesting and left the on- 
looker with an anxiety for the next moment and what it 
would bring. 

With the final part of the program—which seemed to 
make the biggest hit—came dances, Romantic, Pictorial and 
Barbaric. The “Valse Directoire,”’ which Mr. Shawn and 
Miss Bowen danced to Drigo’s “Serenade,” proved to be 
delightful in many ‘respects, and none the less favored was 
a Spanish group, consisting of “Valse Aragonaise,” given 
by Miss Graham, most picturesque in her dashing costume; 
a tango in which Mr. Shawn was again admirable and 
which he had to repeat, and a Malaguena, where both 
dancers scored. 

The Oriental and Barbaric suite consisted of a quaint 
“Maori Dance,” by Dorothea Bowen, who more than 
charmed her audience, and a fascinating “Orientale,” visu- 
alized by Miss Graham, Then came Mr, Shawn's now well- 
known “Spear Dance Japonesque” to music especially ar- 
ranged by Mr. Horst, who also provided many of the piano 
accompaniments, and deserves special comment for his 
artistic support. “Xochitl,” from Mr. Shawn’s Toltec 
Dance Drama, was what one might call a gripping end to 
a most enjoyable afternoon. Mr. Shawn could put on such 
a program for sometime and still continue to draw large 
audiences. 

The program bore the following dedication to Ruth St. 
Denis, which revealed somewhat the character of Ted 
Shawn, the man: 

To: RUTH ST. DENIS, High Priestess of the Dance: 

Who is my greatest inspiration as an artist; 
Who has been big enough to let me grow in my own way; 


Who has been loving enough to always help when I needed help; 
Who is my beloved wife, my loyal comrade, my patient guru: 


To Her 


I offer my undying gratitude, Tep SHawn. 


Biltmore Morning Musicale: Alda, Hislop, 
Vidas, Soloists 


The third Biltmore Morning Musicale of the season was 
given on December 2, on which occasion the following artists 
appeared: Frances "Alda, soprano; Joseph Hislop, tenor, 
ola Raoul Vidas, violin. These concerts, both from an 
artistic and social standpoint, have proven unusually suc- 
cessful, and R. E. Johnston's untiring endeavors to make 
this series an exceptional one have become a realization. 

Mr. Vidas opened the program with a group of three 
numbers—aria, Fiorillo-Vidas ; “Perpetuum Mobile,” Riess, 
and “Romance,” Faure, and later gave “Love Song,” Sil- 
vestri-Vidas; “Sevillane,” Leo Saths, and Brahms’ “Hun- 
garian Dance,” to which he added two encores, His fine 
style of playing was much admired, and deservedly so. 

Mr. Hislop chose as his opening number “Una. furtiva 
lagrima,” from “Elisir d’amore,” Donizetti, with which he 
at once won his delighted hearers, who demanded an encore. 
He later sang a grow Pp comprising “At the Mid Hour of 
Night,” Cowen; Windy Nights” (first time), C. Vifliérs 
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Stanford, and “Come Into the Garden, Maud,” Balfe. 
Sincere applause was accorded him and he was obliged to 
give two added numbers. 

Mme, Alda’s appearance was the signal for long con- 
tinued applause. Her opening group, comprising “J'ai 
pleure en réve,” Hue; “Pourquoi lutter de la sorte,” from 
“Le Roi D’ys,” Lalo, and “Chanson Norvégienne,” Four- 
drain, was given with that exquisite charm which is all her 
own. Thunderous applause was bestowed upon the popular 
artist after this group, which necessitated giving an encore. 
Her second group contained three English songs—“Rain,” 
Curran; “The Singer” (written for and dedicated to Mme. 
Alda), Maxwell, which was redemanded, and “A Song of 
Thanksgiving,” by Allitsen. Her artistic singing, together 
with her charm and grace, reached the hearts of her audi- 
ence, which insisted on another encore. 

Mme. Alda and Mr, Hislop closed the program with a 
duet from “La Bohéme,” Puccini, which was rendered in a 
fascinating manner. The accompanists were Theodore Flint. 
for Mme. Alda; Spencer Clay, for Mr. Hislop, and Sol 
Alberti, for Mr. Vidas. 


Percy Grainger and the Duo-Art 


Percy Grainger, the composer-pianist, was heard in joint 
recital with the Duo-Art piano ig Aeolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon, December 2. Mr. Grainger opened the program 
with a muscianly performance of the A minor prelude and 
fugue, Bach-Liszt. In the rendition of this gigantic work 
the concert giver at once stirred his large audience, which 
became even more enthusiastic as the concert progressed. 
This was followed by the first movement of Grieg’s A 
minor concerto, played on the Duo-Art piano, reproduced 
from Mr. Grainger’s record, with the master pianist at the 
second piano. Then came a group of four numbers—Pos- 
thumous etude in A flat, Chopin; “Turkey in the Straw,” 
Guion, as well as Grainger’s “Colonial Song” and “Country 
Gardens,” the first and third being played by Mr. Grainger 
as solo numbers, while the other two were rendered in the 
form of a duet on the reproducing piano, with Mr. Grainger 
alternating. The closing group contained Grainger’s march, 
“Over the Hills and Far Away,” and Cyril Scott’s “Sym- 
phonic Dance.” Mr. Grainger preceded the latter number 
with a few appropriate remarks in which he pointed out 
the pleasures derived by a musician when hearing his own 
records reproduced. Following this, Mr. Grainger was 
recalled innumerable times, and finally responded with sev- 
eral encores, the most important of which was “Liszt's 
“Liebestraum,” which he played with poetic emotion. The 
recital proved doubly interesting because of the appearance 
in person of Percy Grainger as soloist, and the demonstra- 
tion of his records by the Duo-Art, which reproduced the 
various numbers in a surprisingly finished manner. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic. 


LaForge-Berimen Noon-Day Musicale 


Under the direction of Frank LaForge and Ernesto 
Bertimen, the third of the series of noonday musicales 
took place at Aeolian Hall, December 2. It was truly a 
La Forge program, for the major portion of it 
was devoted to his songs, and he acted both as accom- 
panist and soloist. By far the greater number of people 
know him simply as a composer and accompanist, so it was 
a pleasure to find him the same dependable artist’ as a 
soloist. In conjunction with the Duo-Art piano, for which 
he records exclusively, Mr. LaForge played his own gavotte, 
romance and valse de concert, numbers which thoroughly 
deserved the hearty applause which was accorded them. 
Assisting him on the program were Charlotte Ryan, so- 
prano, and Anne Jago, contralto, both of whom have won 
wide ‘popularity as members of the LaForge Quartet. One 
of the most effective things Miss Ryan did was “Before the 
Crucified” (LaForge), in which the composer filled the 
role of organist. For her last group the accompaniments 
were again played by Mr. LaForge, but it was an invisible 
LaForge, the accompaniments being reproductions on the 
Duo-Art of his playing. Miss Jago was at her best in the 
aria, “Ah! mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete.” 
With the exception of the group aforementioned a visible 


Mr. LaForge played the accompaniments throughout. This 

was the program: 

Rondo capriccioso, Op. 14......66eseseeeeeeeeceees s+ Mendelssohn 

(Played by Josef Hofmann and reproduced by the Duo-Art piano) 

ee OO OB ey RR re er en ore La Forge 

BOOMS 56 i ccavenese cc ccePevsetsechebecccsetsrestwetsen La Forge 

Rane -of tha CiO0Rs 4 tise dads Coe Cet Cea vice res chveeeds La Forge 
Charlotte Ryan 

Ah! mon fils (Le Prophete).......6.s0eeeeeeeee Peres s Meyerbeer 

Anne Jago 

OEE cc cavivce 0 Ota ust oreo ssvesartabesetec ta cake taper La Forge 

RRS iio ce Vacs Seduce cveve edie beasvecteoneviguae La Forge 

Wales. dp. Camectt: hg iivcig catacvcvce caedegevsevevegeccéae La Forge 

‘rank La Forge and the Duo-Art piano 
Before. the’? Crucifix... cocscerrccesscverescessvcesestees La Forge 
(With organ accompaniment) 

Deed Cote TORR oioics 20 spo a fad c herve drt scarcecseusonet Puccini 
Charlotte Ryan 

By the Waters of Minnetonka............ ha evens emeh en Lieurance 

Like the Rosebud ..........-.055- Hd dine yh ovdtesdceeseVy La Forge 

Ti CO ren cu dee eee seen ye 6eFedeee teen ce qs La Forge 
Charlotte Ryan 

Ree Ge GE ios 5 5 ibs bss vcchekdqetes iveden ages hi . Secchi 

RGtrOGt ©. oinc sone codices sveeevbcccsccewnersoveeees La Forge 





Dawn in the Desert Gertrude Ross 


Anne Jago 


DECEMBER 3 


Ignaz Friedman 


For his first appearance in New York this season (Satur- 
day), Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, who made such 
an impression here last year, elected to begin with two 
tremendous items, the Brahms-Handel variations and the 
Liszt B minor sonata. After these came a Chopin group 
and then he ended with the Liszt transcription of the 
“Tannhauser” overture, something rarely heard, Mr. Fried- 
man can play very loud and very soft, and also very fast 
when he wants to as he did in the sonata. Technic is nothing 
to him and there is a musical temperament and feeling in 
everything he does that sweeps the sympathetic listener 
along with him. He is a master among masters at the 
piano. The variations were done with an effortless mastery 
that took the breath. The Liszt sonata is one of his special 
war horses and he delivers it with a breadth and sweep 
that are imposing. There was tremendous enthusiasm and 
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a strong demand for extra numbers, among which he played 
an air by Gluck and two Chopin studies. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony program of Saturday afternoon 
was not as interesting as that of the preceding Thursday 
evening. It began with the Cesar Franck symphony, which 
was followed by the Brahms “Tragic” overture. Both of 
them, it goes without saying, were well played. Then came 
the frosting on the cake, three pieces for orchestra by 
Liadoff—‘“Kikimora,” “The Enchanted Lake,” and “Baba- 
Yaga.” They were agreeable if not exciting music and the 
little flip of the piccolo, which ended the first and last of 
them, got a genuine laugh from the audience, which would 
have been louder if Mr. Monteux had had the presence of 
mind to do a stage fall at the same moment. For some 
reason or other, a stage fall always does get a good laugh. 
To end with there was the second suite of orchestral frag- 
ments from Ravel's ballet, “Daphnis et Chloe,” with Adolf 
Bohm, the dancer, who took part in the original production 
in Paris, sitting in one of the forward boxes to make sure 
that Mr. Monteux played it rightly. He did—very much so 
—the virtuoso orchestra doing truly brilliant work in the 
intricate score. One questions the wisdom of playing these 
things at a symphony concert. Without the pantomime on 
the stage to explain the vagaries of the music, there seems 
to be very little substance to it. It is all froth, mostly pink, 
with occasional gleams of iridescence. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


The Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky 
conductor, gave its regular Saturday evening concert in 
Carnegie Hall on December 3, presenting a program which 
comprised : 


Symphony No, 5, in E minor, from “The New World,” 


ODO Rav cw eceenchts te cdeetdiccecctcevvaaamenenania Dvorak 
Peeleas 40: “SEahonarin’ oo i iis ic ceases eet ecd eee des ceuve Wagner 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, from “Ths 

NEE; y:¢ dina 0 os Uitgthe sa0e and oo) oe An enoae ea ee Wagner 
Prize Song from “The Mastersingers.”’ (Arranged by 

i ees Re LE Pere E et ee Wagner 
Ovestace : 00. “Fammhaaneer” és vias 0 cikencecitccticasemenneret Wagner 


Mr. Stransky reached the hearts of his hearers by featur- 
ing so popular a program, which was evidenced by the sin- 
cere applause bestowed upon him and his excellent organi- 
zation. 


Boris Saslawsky 


In a program both unique and original, Boris Saslawsky 
sang to an enthusiastic audience on Saturday afternoon, 
December 3. He gave a splendid rendition of Russian, 
German, French and English songs. One could easily 
classify Mr. Saslawsky as a young man who knows how to 
visualize music and convey that vision to his audience. 
Talented and serious minded, he is not inclined to overrate 
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his ability, and he sings in an appealing, melodious, rich 
voice, simple songs of his homeland, as well as songs of 
Schubert, Brahms and Strauss with equal sincerity. 

Of special interest were two little French folk songs, 
“L’Semeur” and “Au son du Fifre,” which won much ap- 
plause. There were many encores, which testified to the 
enthusiasm of those who were fortunate enough to hear 
him; 

Carl Deis, accompanist, is always an addition to any re- 
cital program. He is a musician of unusual talent and 
ability. The program follows: 


. Rachmaninoff 
. Moussorgsky 
Moussorgsky 
Gretchaninoft 
Gretchaninoff 


I am not a Prophet.. 
Death's Lullaby 
Child’s Prayer 
My Country 

Night 








Two folk songs of Little Russia. 

Der Wanderer .......... Fiske Schubert 
Der Soldat ........ , , Schumann 
Ruhe meine Seele.............. Strauss 
Wie Bist Du Meine Kénigin Brahms 
EE) on ce kap Ph hence s ences Brahms 
DED Fe $4 dees vevecepe Paladilhe 
ee ea eee OP Bemberg 
Ecoute La Symphonie... Dubois 
Two French folk songs. 

Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces. . Anthony Young 
Pastheen Fionn............ Irish Folk Song, arr. by C. Fox 
SS Sree <a veaiake Purcell 
Kitty of Coleraine......... Old Irish 


American composers were given an opportunity—all too 
rare, alas!—of being heard in the program presented before 
a “standing room only” audience on the evening of Decem- 
ber 3 by Phyllida Ashley, pianist. The American composers 
represented were Schelling, Mason and MacDowell, and the 
high excellence of their works, as well as the reception 
accorded them by the audience, should encourage other 
pianists to follow Miss Ashley’s worthy example. 

Miss Ashley is a forceful artist with an unusually pleas- 
ing personality. She has youth and health and buoyancy; 
she plays as if it were not work but play; and her evident 
enjoyment of her task communicates itself to her audience 
and increases materially the charm of the music. Her 
interpretations possess a big, masterful sweep and swing 
rare in the playing of any woman, and this characteristic 

(Continued on page 34) 
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How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 
years of age when he died. 

Taeetave Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
eath. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 


The Cloos system of one hour exercise threc times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Tue MENDELSSOHN Prize WINNER. 

lhe first prize of the Mendelssohn stipendium this year 
has been won by the youthful girl cellist, Sela Trau, who 
is no stranger to America, as she concertized in New York, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh at the early age of ten years. A 
large number of foreign and German artists took part in 
the competition, and of the thirty-five candidates Miss Trau 
carried off the honors. Prof. Franz Schreker, director of 
the Berlin High School of Music, was the chairman of the 
jury; the young cellist played a solo suite for cello by Max 
Reger as her winning work. 

No Enp to ITALy’s Operas, 

A plethora of new works is promised us from Italy, 
where all the leading composers are either hard at work 
or just putting the finishing touches to the latest children 
of their brain. To begin with the greatest among them: 
Puccini is working on his “Turandot,” Mascagni is getting 
“Sly” or the “Vistilia” ready, Zandonai is completing “Ro- 
meo ¢ Giulietta,” Franchetti “Glauco,”while Alfano gives 
his “Sakuntala” at the Communale in Bologne, and Pizzetti 
has won the Milan Scala for his “Débora e Jaéle.” Lu- 
aldi’s “La figlia del Re” has its premiére at Turin. Then 
Giordano is hard at work on his “La cena della beffe,” 
Bianchi on his “Ghibellina,” Michetti on “La Grazia, Res- 
pighi on “Ii Belfabor,” and Gazzotti on “Il Campanaro.” 
iruno Barilli, the Roman critic, has finished his opera en- 
titled “Emiral” and Quinteri his “Mara.” Of other works 
that demand performance are Milanesi’s “Fratello d’Armi,” 
De Cristofaro’s “Nauda,” Raglimo’s “La Pace,” Marone’s 
“Destino,” and Casali’s “Fonte Gaia,” which will be given 
at the Dal’ Verme. Renato Brogi, who is also busy, has 
taken Forzano’s libretto for his “Amanti.” Meanwhile, the 
Rossetti at Trieste is about to present as a novelty an opera 
in four episodes entitled “In Alto,” by Giuseppe Gallignani, 
director of the Milan Conservatoire. Wolf Ferrari, who has 
La Gabbia d’Oro” and “Il Principe Colibri” ready, has 
also accepted the text of “Graziella” to set to music. 

Home Brew! 

Emmy Destinn has been coming out in a new role during 
her prolonged stay at her lovely Czech home, for the 
Prague Official Gazette of November 3 announces that 
Mme. Destinn has been included among the industrials of 
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her native land by having started an agricultural alcohol 
factory at Alt-Platz in Bohemia. There should be good 
business in that! 

DouBLING IN THE BRAss. 

The fifth concert of the Casals orchestra at Barcelona 
on November 9 presented the novel sight of Casals in the 
dual role of both conductor and cellist. He was given an 
ovation by the public, which had not heard him as an in- 
strumentalist for five years. Casals chose for his reap- 
pearance in this role the Haydn cello concerto, and he sim- 
ply brought the house down with it, having to answer calls 
without number on the part of a most enthusiastic audience. 
(Victor Herbert please write!) 

Tue Davcroze ScHoct RESUMES, 

After a lapse of many years, occasioned by the war, the 
Dalcroze School of Hellerau gave its first public perform- 
ance at Berlin on November 13 in the new Theater am 
Kurfiirstendamm, two groups of gifl pupils, a juvenile and 
senior group, participating in the exercises, entitled 
“Rhythmic-plastic performances.” Both the members of 
the faculty and pupils conducted the proceedings, which 
breathed harmony and grace throughout and poved that in 
spite of their enforced setback, the method and the execu- 
tants have lost nothing of the attractiveness that made 
them so popular in Germany and brought wide renown to 
Professor Dalcroze after he left Switzerland to settle in 
Dresden-Hellerau, where enthusiasts called his school into 
being. The aspect of these youthful, live bodies swaying 
and bending in absolute rhythm and musical feeling was a 
very pretty one, quite apart from the discipline and merg- 
ing of their own personalities into musical expression they 
learn. The matinee was very well attended and the ap- 
plause loud and hearty, 

TEMPLETON-STRONG IMPROVING, 


Friends of Templeton-Strong will regret to learn that 
the American composer, who lives in Geneva, has not been 
enjoying the best of health during the past summer. He 
was a victim of fainting fits, one of which nearly had very 
serious results. By careful attention to medical orders Mr. 
Strong is recovering from these attacks, and it is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that the next news from Geneva will be of a 
still more encouraging nature. 

SPANISH MUSICAL PRIZEs. 

The Festa de la Musica at Catalona, Spain, announces a 
competition where the following prizes will be awarded: 
Five hundred pesetas for the best composition for mixed 
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choir; 250 pesetas for the best composition for male choir ; 
200 pesetas for the best collection of motets in Latin for 
two children’s voices; 1,000 pesetas, offered by the presi- 
dent of the Symphonic Society, for the best work for or- 
chestra; 500 pesetas for the best composition for piano in 
bailad shape on an elegy; 2,000 pesetas for a work for a 
solo instrument with orchestra; 500 pesetas for the best 
work for a mixed choir of three voices; 2,000 pesetas 
offered by the Bande Municipal of Barcelona for a suite 
in three or four parts for an entire band, and another prize 
of 1,000 pesetas offered by the same donors to the best col- 
lections of marches, three at least, based on popular Catalan 
songs. ; 

Besides this, they are offering different prizes of 900, 
1,000, 100, 250, 200 and 500 pesetas respectively ‘for collec- 
tions of dances and tonadillas, for collections of melodies 
for singing and piano, and the best suite for violin, piano 
and cello, as weil as for compositions for string instru- 
ments, and the four best harmonized Catalan songs for 
mixed choir. 


“Strike Up THe BAnp, Here Comes a’”—Cop! 


The Berlin Safety Police, as the new body of guardians 
of the public has been dubbed in the German metropolis, . 
are nothing if not go-ahead. The latest sign they have 
given of this is the fact that they have called a symphonic 
orchestra society into being that gave a first test of its 
powers in the Marmor Saal early in November under the 
guidance of Clemens Schmalstich, and had a really well 
merited success. The program was an ambitious one, con- 
sisting of the “Egmont” overture, Beethoven’s second sym- 
phony, Humperdinck’s “Moorish Rhapsody,” and the pre- 
lude to the “Meistersinger.” 

Mayence Has a Novetty. 

Waldemar Wendland’s opera, “Peter Sukoff,” was given 
its first performance in Germany at the Mayence Stadt 
Theater, after having experienced its real debut at Bale 
eight months ago. The book, based on a novel by the well 
known German authoress, Olga Wohlbriick, shows us life 
on a Russian estate where the owner still wields all rights 
over his tenants, villagers and workpeople. The music re- 
veals the hand of a clever and. sympathetic composer who 
is at his best in the lyrical scenes, but who has not gained 
the force and experience necessary for a work of such 
breadth as an opera naturally must be. His Russian dances, 
on the other hand, are really excellent in their portrayal of 
the Slavic temperament. The audience was not chary of its 
praise and called out the author and performers repeatedly, 


A Critic Forty Years. 
Giovan Battista Nappi, well known Italian music critic, 
has just retired after forty years of uninterrupted service 
on the Naples newspaper, Perseveranza. 


Finep $4.98, 


Tino Pattiera, now in the United States, has fallen foul 
of the Vienna Opera, which is apparently out for his blood. 
Vienna papers state that the Stage Jury has condemned him 
to pay a fine of 500,000 marks for alleged breach of contract 
with the Vienna Opera, besides exclusion from the Stage 
Society for a period of two years. It now remains to be 
seen what Pattiera will answer in reply to this “strafe,” 
which sounds somewhat frightful. 

César SAERCHINGER. 





The Caruso American Memorial Foundation 


The movement to establish a $1,000,000 foundation as a 
memorial to Enrico Caruso was definitely launched by the 
Caruso American Memorial Foundation at a meeting in the 
Bankers’ Club. Dr. Antonio Stella, chairman of the Pro- 
visional Committee, presided, and a permanent national com- 
mittee of nearly one hundred members was formed; thirteen 
of these are women and twenty are from states other than 
New York. 

Paul D. Cravath was elected president of the Permanent 
National Committee; Otto H, Kahn, first vice-president ; 
Dr. Antonio Stella, second vice-president; Harry Harkness 
Flagler, third vice-president; Felix M. Warburg, treasurer, 
and Helen Hartley Jenkins, secretary. Mrs. Caruso was 
named honorary vice-chairman, 

A resolution was adopted ee the name of the foun- 
dation and defining its purposes: First—to encourage the 
development of musical artists of the highest talent, ability 
and achievement, by aiding promising and deserving Ameri- 
can students of both sexes, regardless of race or creed, to 
obtain adequate musical education through scholarships and 
awards based on competitive tests. Second—to stimulate 
greater popular interest in and a wider appreciation of music 
in America by initiating or assisting activities that tend to 
develop the more serious musical forms, and that help to 
promote the education and the entertainment of the public 
in the musical arts. . 

On the motion of John Aspegren, president of the New 
York Produce Exchange, it was decided to divide the income 
of the foundation into two parts: one, to be expended for 
scholarships and awards, and the other for the promotion 
of such national and local measures as would help the cause 
of music. The permanent committee will now solicit funds. 


Washington’s First Concert Diplomatique 


The Chamber Music Society, Mr. Klein, manager, has 
added so far two brilliant concerts to the already long list 
of musical events which have been and are to come. The 
first concert in the series was given in the Hadleigh Hotel 
ball room before a representative audience, with two leading 
Metropolitan Opera singers—Mary Mellish and Paul 
Althouse—and the added attraction of Frieda Klink, con- 
tralto, and Fred Patton, baritone. 

The second Concert Diplomatique was given in the Wil- 
lard large ball room with the 5. R. O. sign necessary. 
Edmond Clement was the triumphant singer, who displayed 
a voice and art quite above criticism. The boxes most 
of the chairs were taken by official and diplomatic society. 
Mr. Clement is in the United States under the auspices of 
the French Ministry of the Fine Arts. 


Peterson and Harpist in Joint Recital 
Saginaw, Mich., November 18, 1921.—May Peterson and 
Salvatore De Stefano, the harpist, gave a successful joint 
recital at the Auditorium here on the evening of November 
4, under the auspices of the Lutheran Club. B. L. 
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PEORIA’S FIRST MUSIC 


WEEK A GREAT SUCCESS. 





Gabrilowitsch Opens Festivities—Churches, Theaters and 
Clubs Contribute in Making the Week a Success 

Peoria, lil, November 16, 1921.—The first civic music 
week held in Feoria, Uctober <¥Y to November 5, was a suc- 
cess, The Civic Music Association of the Peoria Associa- 
tion of Commerce was back of the movement, with Roy 
Page, junior member of rutnam-Page, wholesale Victrola 
dealers, as chairman of the week’s activities. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch opened the week's events with a 
concert in Bradley Hall, under the auspices of the Bradley 
Conservatory. In addition to the fact that his program was 
received with real enthusiasm, it was gratifymg that the 
concert was also a financial success, inasmuch as this was 
the highest paid artist ever presented to the Peoria public 
dependent entirely upon ticket sales for its support. 


There was special music in all the churches on Sunday 


and talks on music were given. Monday afternoon the 
Peoria Women’s Club gave a twilight musicale in its buiid- 
ing, inviting the public. The theaters had community sing- 
ing each evening during their programs. Noonday con- 
certs were given each day in the Madison Theater by the 
best local artists. 

George Smith, baritone, made his professional bow to 
his “ain folk” at a recital on Thursday evening of. that 
week, with Florence Burke, pianist, of Chicago, as assisting 
artist, and Philip Warner, accompanist. Mr. Smith lived 
in Peoria until tour years ago, when he went into army 
service. On his return from France two years ago last 
summer, he went to Chicago to study voice with Warren 
K. -Howe in the American Conservatory. The beauty and 
power to which his voice has developed amazed his Peoria 
friends, who predict a great future for him. Mr. Smith 
sang before 150 members of the Rotary Club on Friday, 
and after his third number, “Pirate Song,” by Gilbert, the 
men rose to their feet and cheered him. As winner of the 
male voice contest of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs in Rock Island last June, he goes on tour in January 
with the other three winners, Miss Nadworney, contralto; 
Herman Rosen, violinist, and Enrique Ros, pianist. They 
will appear before clubs of the Federation in such cities as 
New York, Washington, Atlanta, Chicago and many others. 
Miss Burke played with brilliancy and was especially ap- 
plauded for her interpretation of the Moszkowski concerto 
in E major, with orchestral parts on a second piano by Mr. 
Warner. 

A unique program was Friday night's event. The chil- 
dren’s department of Bradley Conservatory, under the di- 
rection of its head, Mrs. Dudley Chase Chaffee, prominent 
in all things musical in the city, presented a Bach play 
and program. The play is one arranged by James Francis 
Cooke, editor of the Etude. The program of Bach music 
which formed the second half of the entertainment was 
given by students and members of the faculty in replica of 
the weekly memorial services held in Leipsic each Satur- 
day. The preparation of this play aroused the keenest in- 
terest of all members of the department. They not only 
talk about Bach as a personal friend, but are all anxious 
to play some of his music. 

The climax of Music Week came in the two concerts 
given on Saturday afternoon and evening by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra in Mohammed Temple. It had been 
some time since Peoria music lovers had heard one of the 
big symphony orchestras, and this organization was much 
enjoyed. It played to two large and enthusiastic audiences, 
Eugene Ysaye conducting in the evening. His perfect con- 
trol of men and instruments was thoroughly appreciated. 

So pleased are the promoters of this first Music Week 
with its success that they are making plans to hold another 
in the spring. M. J. S. 


Music Extension Applied to Singing 


The success of the Study-Service-Sheet for piano teachers 
led the publishers, Clayton F. Summy Company, to wonder 
whether the same idea of Music Extension Education could 
not be worked out for young teachers, singers and students. 
The plan was talked over with a number of prominent musi- 
cians and teachers of singing. All promised their aid and 
coéperation. 

So it came about that early in the month of October the 
first number of the “Song Service Bulletin” was brought 
out. Each number of the Bulletin carries the ideas of a 
different exponent of the art of singing. Briefly stated, 
the object of the Bulletin is to suggest songs for program, 
church or teaching purposes; to tell “How to Sing” them 
and “How to Teach” them in order to achieve the best 
effects or to impress upon the pupil some fundamental prin- 
ciple of good singing. As each Bulletin expresses the in- 
dividuality of a different musician, there is a wide diversity 
of ideas. In this way it is hoped that, taken collectively, the 
“Song Service Bulletin” will form a sort of symposium on 
the art of singing. 

The first number was by William Lester, vocal coach and 
composer; it stresses the point of using songs for teaching 
purposes that are musically adapted for program use. 
The second number discusses the value of clear enunciation 
and carries the motto, “Vitalize the Text,” by Arthur M. 
Burton, baritone and teacher of the art of singing. The 
third number, which is now in preparation, is by Karleton 
Hackett, eritic and pedagogue. : : 

It is hoped that this effort to place the ideas of eminent 
educators in concrete form before those who, ordinarily, 
could not come in contact with these ideas, will have the 
effect of raising the standard of selection of teaching ma- 
terial, and also be of practical help to all students and 
singers. The Bulletins are being sent upon request to any- 
one interested. 


Marie Sweet Baker Filling Many Engagements 


Marie Sweet Baker, dramatic soprano, has met with much 
favor wherever she has appeared this season, and there are 
numerous demands for her as soloist. She was soloist at the 
third annual ball given by the Franklin Simon Post at the 
Hotel McAlpin, November 19. On this occasion she sang 
tlie aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon,” 
a big tax on any singer and a severe test of breath control ; 
and also a group of songs by Scott, Rogers, Kramer and 
Del Riego, besides numerous encores. Antoinette Brody was 
her accompanist. It was discovered that the piano was 
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tuned to concert pitch, but Mrs. Baker's 
range was easily equal to it. She also 
sang recently at the home of Dr. J. E. 
Oster, wher the guest of honor was the 
Crown Prince of Egypt, Prince Zar- 
decheno, and again she was soloist at a 
reception given by Frances: Sonin at the 
Gallerie Intime, including in her numbers 
“Elizabeth’s Greeting,” from “Tann- 
hauser.” She is booked to sing soon at 
the De Witt Clinton High School, and 
at Carnegie Hall for the Business Build- 
ers. 


Richard Burgin Winning 
Much Favor as Soloist 


A significant accession to the American 
concert field is that of Richard Burgin, 
the admirable violinist, pupil of Joachim 
and Auer, and at present concertmaster 
of the Boston Sympltony Orchestra. 

Richard Burgin was born in Warsaw, 
Poland, in 1892, He began to study the 
violin when he was five, and at the age 
of eight he became the pupil of Isidore 
Lotto, the violin master, contemporary 
and rival of Wieniawski. Two years 
later his father took him to Berlin, where 
he played before Joseph Joachim. Jo- 
achim was surprised at the boy's aptitude 
for the violin, and wrote the elder Bur- 
gin that his son possessed an “extraordi- 
nary talent for the violin. I was 
astonished at the accomplishment and 
assurance with which he played a con- 
certo by Vieuxtemps.” Indeed, Joachim 
took such great interest in the boy that 
he offered him a free scholarship from 
the Mendelssohn Fund, making it possi- 
ble for Richard to stay in Berlin two 
years and study there under the super- 
vision of the celebrated master. When he 
was twelve years old, young Burgin 
returned to Warsaw and made his debut 
with the Warsaw Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, after which he was engaged for two 
more appearances. He traveled as a child 
prodigy through several cities of his na- 
tive land, and at the age of thirteen came 
to New York, playing in Carnegie Hall. 

His father then arranged for Richard 
to go to Petrograd, where he studied 
under Professor Auer for four years. 
After graduating from the conservatory, 
he accepted the concertmaster position in 
Helsingfors, where, besides his orchestral work, he enjoyed 
frequent success as soloist. After two seasons in Helsing- 
for, Mr. Burgin traveled as a soloist in Russia, and, during 
the war, in Sweden, Norway and Denmark, giving recitals 
and appearing as soloist. with the great orchestras of these 
countries. 

In 1920 Mr. Burgin came to America as concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Since his arrival in 
Boston, he has made an exceedingly favorable impression, 
not only as leader of the string section of the Boston Sym- 
phony, but also as a virtuoso of very high rank. To the 
technical brilliance that is shared by Mr. Auer’s pupils Mr 
Burgin adds unusual musical intelligence and emotional un 
derstanding—qualities that have won him repeated success, 
both as soloist with the Boston Symphony and in recitals 
of his own. 


A Series of Talks in French 


An interesting series of talks in French on modern 
French music is being given by Jeanne De Mare, at the 
homes of her patronesses, during December and January. 
The first of these lectures was held at the home of Mrs. 
Edgar Rickard, New York, the subject being César Franck 
and his pupils, Vincent D’Indy, Ernest Chauson, Chabrier, 
Henri Duparc and De Breville. Mlle. De Mare illustrated 
her interesting talk by playing the prelude and chorale by 
César Franck, and the “Bouree Fantasque” of Chabrier, 
and a few short bits by D’Indy. She explained the logical 
evolution of harmony from the old classic to its modern 
form, following pees & the spiritual development of the age. 
She was assisted by John Barclay, baritone, whose inter- 
pretations were thoroughly artistic, and Frederick E. Bris- 
tol, at the piano. Mr. Barclay sang numbers by Dupare, 





RICHARD BURGIN 


De Breville and D’Indy, admirably accompanied by Mr. 
Bristol. 

A second lecture was given at the home of Mrs. Ernest 
Pool, the subject being Debussy. Miss De Mare was as- 
sisted by Frederick E. Bristol, Mme. Povla-Frijsh, and 


George McManus. 


Brooklyn Settlement Has a Present 

Mrs. J. Harrington Walker, of Detroit, Mich., has do 
nated to the Brooklyn Music Schoo! Settlement an elec 
trically operated choral-cello, which will be installed in the 
new concert hall of the new building of the Settlement. As 
yet, however, owing to insufficient funds, the ground has not 
even been broken for the new building in which the new con 
cert hall with the new choral-cello will be situated 


Samoiloff Back from Atlantic City 
resting m 
summer m 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, who has been Atlantic 
City, N. J., following his strenuous South 
America, where he accompanied Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini and many others as vocal mentor, is back in town 
His time as teacher is already completely filled, and there 
is a constant procession of young artists as weil as be- 
ginners.into his studio during teaching hours 


Daniel Wolf to Teach 
Daniel Wolf, composer-pianist, whose New York recital 
on November 1, was so successful, has decided to devot 
his time this year principally to teaching, and has opened 
a new studio in the Vanderbilt Studios, 125 East 37th street 
Mr. Wolf plans to devote his mornings to teaching and 
his evenings to composition 
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(Continued from page 31) 
is combined with a feminine tenderness in places where it is 
appropriate. She was received with enthusiastic applause. 


Her program follows 

Prelude, chorale and fugue , Cesar Franck 
Badeoe Gams GremBGO. .osccccrcccncsectveeserevevoceseacess Debussy 
jardin sous la pluie ; «+++. Debussy 
Theme and variations .. Schelling 
Vers la tombe. From Aspirations, op, 39 «sees Stojowski 
Vere l'azur From Aspirations, op. 39 . Stojowski 
Etude in C minor . Chopin 
Ballade, A flat , . Chopin 
At Sunset Daniel Gregory Mason 
It Autums MacDowell 
role Liszt 
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DECEMBER 4 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Harold 
Bauer, Soloist 


The feature of the New York Symphony Orchestra's 
regular Sunday concert on December 4 was the first New 


York performance of John Powell's new work, “In Old 
Virginia,” which he calls an overture, but which has the 
character rather of a short symphonic tone picture. A 


program note states that this “is one of Powell's latest 
works, having been played for the first time at the Norfolk 
Festival last summer, the composer conducting. Two old 
negro songs furnish the basic material of the work: the 
first is the well known ‘Cl’ar de Kitchen, Ole Folks, Young 
Folks,’ the other a tune Mr. Powell often heard his old 


mammy singing. There is also an old Scotch tune used 
as a dance motive, and ‘Dixie Land’ is added for good 
withern measure In speaking of the overture, Mr. 


Powell has explained that it is not to be interpreted as a 
series of tone pictures. Rather has he tried to convey an 
impression of the spirit of the South just prior to the 
Civil War. ‘It was a South, he says, ‘unaffected, simple, 
chivalrous and romantic, trembling on the verge of the 
cataclysm, but keeping up its head and dancing gaily toward 
the approaching disaster in the traditional aristocratic 
manner,’ ” 

Jt cannot but be felt that it is unfortunate that Powell 
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uses negro melodies—or, at least, that he uses them in the 
bald, frank manner in which they were here introduced. If 
you were to read a book of most exquisite and impassioned 
poetry, and were suddenly, in the middle of it, to come upon 
a few passages of very ordinary, rather coarse prose, you 
would ask yourself why the poet, evidently endowed with 
real powers of poetic expression and deep feeling, should 
mar his work by the introductidn of matter that stands on 
a lower plane of emotional intensity than the rest. That 
is just what one would like to ask Mr. Powell, When this 
work started, the reviewer said to himself: “That is 
splendid, but what has it to do with old Virginia?” And 
when the magnificence suddenly came to an end after a 
short introductory passage and gave place to negro tunes, 
it was a dreadful let-down and he asked himself why in the 
world the composer could not forget that he was America 
and Virginia and depend upon his own splendid resources 
of invention? For this overture contains some of the finest 
music that has ever been written by a born American. And 
its one serious blemish is the lack of balance between the 
genuine nobility of the portions where the negro tunes are 
either entirely absent or used merely as motives to original 
development, and those portions where these tunes are 
presented with unemotional simplicity. If Mr, Powell will 
consider the works of European composers, he will discover 
that none of the rhapsodies have ever turned out to be 
really great works. Even in the case of Liszt, the greatest 
of rhapsodists, his fame rests upon his symphonic poems 
and other great original compositions rather than upon his 
Hungarian rhapsodies. It must always be so. Great music 
must rest upon great ideas. You cannot make gold out 
of clay. 

Harold Bauer played Mozart—magnificently—and there 
were symphonic. works by Mozart, Lekeu and Cesar Franck. 
Walter Damrosch conducted with his accustomed mastery. 


Society of the Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music, Artur Bodanzky, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, conducting, offered one 
new number and several rarely heard on its interesting 
program of Sunday afternoon, December 4, at the Town 
Hall. Mozart's “Idomeneo” overture, played with an ending 
by Carl Reinecke, had not been heard here for some time. 
It was dignified music, of a more serious and tragic nature 
than we are generally wont to associate with Mozart. The 
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Mendelssohn sympheny, No. 5, in D minor, also had not 
been heard here lately. The third number, a serenade for 
wind instruments, by Strauss, was last played here nine 
years ago. This, one of Strauss’ earlier works, was written 
for thirteen wind instruments, in an andante movement, 
and shows skill in the handling of the melody, there being 
much variety of tone color. At the conclusion of this per- 
formance, the invitation of Bodanzky and the insistent 
applause of the audience, brought Dr, Richard Strauss, who 
was sitting in a box, to the stage, from where he genially 
acknowledged the appreciation of the audience and the 
playing of the musicians. 

The novelty of the program was young Korngold’s suite, 
from the music to Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About 
ge given its first performance in this country. As 

“Die Tote Stadt,” he shows his ability to gain effective 
patente coloring and melody. To the “Chamber Orches- 
tra,” for which it is scored, was added a harmonium, a 
piano, and a broadside of * ‘battery.” Following a vivacious, 
sparkling overture, comes a beautifully poetic movement, 
entitled “Maidens in the Bridal Chamber.” The third move- 
ment pictures with effective humor, Dogberry, and is taken 

“in the tempo of a grotesque funeral march.” It is called 
“Crabapple and Plumwine—March of the Watch.” The 
intermezzo, “Garden Scene,” is a tranquil amorous chant 
of only thirty-eight bars. The last movement, “Hornpipe,” 
is a jolly hornpipe tune, characteristic of the old English 
dance. The entire suite is full of lovely, expressive melo- 
dies, spontaneity and charm, and received an exalted per- 
formance by Bodanzky and his men. The following is the 
program in full: 


Overture “Idomeneo.” (Ending by Reinecke).............Mozart 
Reformation Symphony, No. 5, in D minor, op. 107, ..Mendelssohn 
Serenade for wind instruments, op, 7.........ececeeeseees Strauss 
Suite from the music to Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘Much 

Ade about Mething,”. Ges Ths cies accsccccsecvccvccvcs Korngold 


(First Performance in America) 


Richard Strauss and Elly Ney 


Richard Strauss conducted the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra at a special benefit concert, Sunday evening, De- 
cember 4, at the Hippodrome, while the organization’s regu- 
lar conductor, Josef Stransky, sat among the auditors and 
listened. It was indeed a stirring performance, and the 
celebrated conductor-composer proved himself every bit of 
what the critics have already said about him in the way of 
praise. He offered the “Don Juan,” op. 20, and the “Tod 
und Verklarung,” op. 24, both tone poems of his own com- 
position. These were delightfully interpreted, and Mr. 
Strauss was very enthusiastically applauded. 

Elly Ney was the soloist, and she played Strauss’ “Bur- 
leske”’ for piano and orchestra, which, while not new here, 
was certainly something of a novelty. Her technic was 
well nigh perfect, and the tremendous force with which she 
played the fortissimo passages was amazing. She was 
repeatedly recalled amid deafening applause. After her 
part of the program she remained in the audience to enjoy 
the rest of the numbers. 

After the intermission Conductor Strauss offered two 
Wagner selections—prelude to “Lohengrin” and prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger.” Both were also beautifully rendered 
and Mr. Strauss was loudly applauded again at the close. - 

The profits of the concert were presented to the Central 
European Child Feeding Stations. 


Annie Louise David “The Wizard of the Harp” 


Press reports of the San Francisco papers after the 
program of the Pacific Musical Society concert, November 
10, at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, at which Annie 
Louise David appeared, follow: 


Annie Louise David has a way of making the harp interesting, 
and the number of people who can do that is small, Numbers like 
Zabel’s “Marguerite au rouet,’ Grandjany’s “Roi d’Yvotot,” and 
the “Berger et Bergerettes” of Marquet, were very happy, and Miss 
David played them with a zest. And in spite of its manifest ag- 
nerism—nay, because of it—Harriet Ware's “Song of the Sea” 
proved good hearing.—San Francisco Examiner, November 11, 1921. 





The charm of Miss David's playing calls for the revival of 
word that is apparently disappearing from the musical usage, She 
is a harper rather than a harpist. Tne latter is too often merely a 
performer on the harp, while the former implies a certain sympa- 
thetic relation between the player and the instrument. Miss David 
has virtuostic skill surpassed by few, and one forgets her technic 
in her musicianly interpretations of her readings. She aims not at 
display, but evokes the spirit of the strings, er offerings included 
only a fow of the numbers in the stock repertory.—San Francisco 
Chronicle, 


Annie Louise David can certainlyyhe styled the wizard of the 
harp! It was a wonderful performance at the Pacific Musical Club 
on Thursday, and persons who have viewed the harp as merely add- 
ing to a number a few liquid notes of beauty, were enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of the instrument. Without doubt Miss David far 
surpasses any harpist ever heard in this city —San Francisco Journal. 
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CHALIAPIN TRIUMPHS AT FIRST BOSTON APPEARANCE 


Harrison Potter Repeats His Last Spring’s Success in Recital—Gogorza and Elly Ney Divide Concert Honors—Students’ 
Recital at Boston Conservatory—Popular Double Bill at Arlington—George Smith’s Excellent Program—Dai 
Buell and Braggiotti Sisters Charm—Pierian Sodality and Harvard Glee Club—“Bobby” 


$ Besler at 


Boston, Mass., December 3, 1921 .—Feodor Chaliapin, the 
celebrated Russian bass, made his initial appearance in 
Boston Wednesday evening, November 30,.in Symphony 
Hall, and stitred a capacity audience to enthusiasm un- 
precedented “in the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 

his man is superb as a human specimen, as a singer, as 
an artist, Wholly free from affectation, Chaliapin is as 
natural and genuine as a child, Listening to him, one for- 
gets all thoughts of technic. Chaliapin’s sole concern seems 
to be to contribute the mood of the poem. The musical 
setting per se assumes a secondary importance, serving but 
to make the poem more graphic, more vivid. All of which 
hardly means that he is vocally deficient. Quite the con- 
trary. Endowed with a voice of great proportions, which 
he controls with ease, Chaliapin uses his noble organ with 
musical and dramatic genius. His singing is so devoid of 
calculation of “stageiness” that he appears at times to be 
improvising both verse and music, with results altogether 
spontaneous and convincing. 

Songs from Glinka, Glazunoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mous- 
sorgsky, Lishin, Sakhnovsky, Malashkin, Dargomyzhsky, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and Grieg constituted his 
program, and whatever he sang he glorified. Notwith- 
standing the uniform excellence of the Russian’s per- 
formance, there were a number of outstanding features— 
notably, the characterizing genius with which he interpreted 
Sakhnovsky’s tragic song of death; the gentle irony and 
sense of humor that marked his singing of Moussorgsky’s 
delightful “Song of the Flea,” which had to be repeated, 
and Schumann’s stirring “Two Grenadiers.” Memorable 
indeed, was the eloquence with which Mr. Chaliapin por- 
trayed the “Marseillaise” ending to Schumann’s song. The 
Russian made his interpretation a constant crescendo, work- 
ing up to a mighty climax that brought forth a veritable 
storm of cheers, yells, and hand-clapping, such as the Sym- 
phony Hall has probably never witnessed before. Mr. Mud- 
gett io no time in engaging him for a return appearance 
Wednesday evening, December 28, in the same hall. 

Mr, Chaliapin was ably accompanied by Leo Berdichev- 
sky, pianist. Joseph Stopak, a highly talented young violin- 
ist, and Victoria Boshko, pianist, assisted. 

Harrison Porrer Repeats Success. 

Harrison Potter, pianist, associated with Felix Fox in 
the latter’s famous school, gave an interesting and enjoy- 
able recital Thursday evening, December 1, in Jordan Hall, 
repeating the success which he had at a similar appearance 
in that hall last spring. Mr. Potter gave a fresh demonstra- 
tion of his pleasurable abilities in the following program: 
“Les Cyclopes,” Rameau; sonata, op. 109, Beethoven; pre- 
lude, (G sharp minor), waltz (A flat major), sherzo (E 
major), Chopin ; sherzino, Albeniz; “May Night” and 
“The Sea,” Palmgren ; “Of Salamanders,” MacDowell ; 
“Rondo,” Ropartz ; “Crepuscule au Lac Ogwen” and “Soleil 
a Midi,” Jongen. 

Mr. Potter's playing disclosed again his technical pro- 
ficiency, taste, musical feeling and intelligence; qualities 
all too rare in the young pianists of the day. Although 
occasionally timid in passages requiring’ power, he played 
the sonata with fine understanding, and with praiseworth’ 
appreciation of the possibilities of the music and his in- 
strument. Mr. Potter is to be commended for his discern- 
ing selection of novel pieces. As played by this pianist, the 
numbers by Jongen are descriptive music of fanciful nature, 
agreeable to hear, while the pieces by Albeniz and Ropartz 
are distinctly pleasureable. Although the conventional man- 
ifestations of artistic temperament are absent in Mr. Pot- 
ter’s stage deportment, it does not follow necessarily that 
his playing is either lacking in color or interest, The recital 
was hugely enjoyed by an enthusiastic audience. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Potter may soon be heard with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra—a recognition that he well merits. 

GocorzA AND Ney iN Joint REcITAL, 

Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, and Elly Ney, pianist, di- 
vided the concert Sunday afternoon, November 27, in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. de Gogorza’s program contained a 
group of folk songs: three from the French Basque coun- 
tries, collected and arranged by Chailes Bordes; two 
from the Spanish Basque lands, arranged by San- 
testeban ; two songs, “After the Battle” and “The 
Seminarian,” by Moussorgsky; Stevenson’s “Requiem,” 
set to music by Homer; “Leetle Bateese,” by Geoffrey 
O’Hara; “Serenade” and “Old Loves,” by Cyril Scott, and 
“Cargoes,” by Tom Dobson; and three Spanish songs: “En 
La Huerta de Murcia” and “A La Corrida,” by Raoul La- 
parra, and “El Rosario de la Virgen,” arranged by J. 
Incenza. Miss Winslow accompanied, 

Miss Ney was heard in Beethoven's “Appassionata” s0- 
nata, waltzes by Brahms, the two “Musical Moments” and an 
“Impromptu” by Schubert, Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” 
and miscellaneous pieces by Chopin. 

Mr. Gogorza demonstrated anew the beauty of his voice 
and his versatility as an interpreter. Miss Ney, who ap- 
peared in Boston for the first time on this occasion, proved 
herself an unusually interesting pianist with original ideas 
about interpretation, Her playing is dynamic and intense. 
Although most effective in music of power and eloquence, 
she was nevertheless successful in bringing out the love- 
liness of the music from Schubert and Mendelssohn. 

Srupents’ RecitaL At Boston CONSERVATORY, 


An interesting and well-varied program which brought 
to light pocumal inte was given Sunday November 20, at 
the auditorium of the Boston Conservatory, Agide Jacchia, 
director. Those who participated were Catherine Carver, 
Scott Sutherland and Cyrus Ullian, pianists, pupils of Hans 
Ebell; Alice Miller, soprano, pupil of Rudolpho Fornari; 
Joseph Parlato, violinist, pupil of Ary Dulfer; Mildred 
Berman, pianist, pupil of Scott Sutherland, and ’Magnhild 
Kildahl, soprano, pupil of Alfred Russell Frank. Miss Ber- 
man and Mr. Sutherland also acted as accompanists. The pro- 
gram included the fifth sonata of Beethoven, played by Miss 
Carver; the tenth Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt, played by 
Mr. Ullian ; Gretchaninoff’ s “Song of Autumn” and 
Grieg’s “Humoresque,” played by Scott Sutherland ; Grieg’s 
waltz, op. 38, and Chopin’s prelude in B flat major, played 


Masonic Club 


by Miss Berman, and Seitz’s concerto in G major, op. 13, 
played by Mr, Parlato. Miss Kildahl sang the “Ave Maria” 
from Verdi's “Otello.” Miss Miller sang  Leboffe’s 
“Aubade.” There was a large and appreciative audience. 


Porutar Dovuste Bit at ARLINGTON, 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” attracted large 
audiences to the Arlington Theater during the past week. 
The Boston Society of Singers, under the able direction of 
Edward M. and Henry A. Beck, gave fine perfomances of 
these operas, the following artists taking part in every per- 
formance: “Cavalleria Rusticana”—Rulon Robison (Turid- 
du), Florence Tennyson (Lola), Elva Boyden (Mamma 
Lucia), William R. Northway (Alfio); “Pagliacci”—Nor- 
man Arnold (Canio), Helena Morrill (Nedda), Stanley 
Deacon (Tonio), Robert Henry (Silvio), Rosa Nier, Stella 
DeMette and Emma Ainslee alternated as Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

This organization is fortunate in having such splendid 
conductors as Frank Waller, who was the leader for “Ca- 
valleria,” and Mr. Fichandler who conducted “Pagliacci.” 

Georce SMITH PLEASES IN RECITAL, 

George Smith, pianist, was heard here in recital Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 1, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Smith's 
program comprised the following pieces: “Karelian Dance” 
and “Finlandish Dance,” by Palmgren; theme and varia- 
tions, op. 19, in F, Tschaikowsky ; aria (C minor), “May 
Night,” “Etude Humoristic,” by Palmgren; “Caprice Bur- 
lesque,” Gabrilowitsch; sonata, B minor, op. 58, Chopin; 
and nocturne, E major and ballade, A flat, Chopin. 

Pleasantly remembered from last year, Mr. Smith again 
displayed his commendable abilities as a pianist. His in- 
terpretations are occasionally marred by sacrificing the 
design of the music in hand for the poetic content as he 
conceives it. Generally speaking, however, Mr. Smith's 
playing is agreeable and makes a ready appeal. 

Dar Buett, AND Bracciorti Sisters CHARM. 

Dai Buell, the individual pianist and Berthe and Fran- 
cesca Braggiotti, the charming interpretive dancers, daugh- 
ters of Isadore Braggiotti, the Florentine vocal authority, 
combined their admirable talents at a “Novelty Morning 
Musicale” on Woman’s Day, Wednesday morning, Novem- 
ber 16, in the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Pieces 
by Chopin, Grieg and Liapounoff were interpreted by the 
beautiful Braggiotti® sisters. Miss Buell provided the musical 
accompaniment for these interpretations, besides playing 
solo numbers from Chopin, Ravel, Hadley and Stojowski. 

A capacity audience enjoyed the performance of these 
highly gifted artists, and Fortune Gallo, impresario of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, was so impressed! that he had 
the same program repeated that same afternoon, supple- 
menting the matinee performance at the Boston Opera House. 


PrerRtAN SopALity AND Harvarp GLEE CLup. 


The Pierian Sodality, Harvard’s student orchestra, and 
the Harvard G lee Club divided a concert Sunday afternoon, 
November 27, at the Copley Theater, for the benefit of the 
Henry Jewett Players. Under the leade rship of Mr. Piston, 
the Pierian was heard in music by Mendelssohn, Berlioz, 
Sibelius and Saint-Saéns. The Glee Club, directed by Dr. 
Davison, sang a German carol, two numbers from their 
liturgical repertory, and songs by Dvorak, Mendelssohn 
and Foote. 

“Boppy” Bester AT Masonic Cvup, 

Besler, soprano, assisted by Mabel Chambers 
accompanist, gave a program for grown-up 
children, Sunday afternoon, November 20, at the Boston 
Masonic Club. Miss Besler was heard in four groups of 
songs: “Songs of a Child's Day,” “Songs from Old France,’ 
“Songs from the South,” and “Cautionary Tales. Jy Ga 


“Bobby” 
Musgrave, 


Brooklyn Music School Settlement Reception 


A reception in honor of Percy Grainger and Yvette 
Guilbert was given by the officers and directors of the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement at the home of its 
president, Mrs. Benjamin Prince, 44 West 77 street, New 
York, on Sunday evening, December 4. 


Mrs. Prince addressed the audience, pointing out the 
many advantages offered the students of the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement, and thanked the teachers for 


their untiring efforts to benefit those anxious to better 
their conditions, 

The speakers of the evening were Percy Grainger and 
Yvette Guilbert, the former choosing for his subject 
“Music and the People,” and the latter speaking on “The 
Dramatic Art and the People.” Both the remarks of Mr. 
Grainger and Mme, Guilbert were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. A large number of people prominent in the musical 
and dramatic professions, as well as celebrities in other 
branches of arts and sciences, attended. After the ad- 
dresses, Mrs. Prince, with the assistance of Director 
Mussey of the Settlement School, presented four young 
pupils, in piano duets as well as violin and piano solos, who 
demonstrated the excellent work done at the institution. 


Rich-Kindlee-Flaaienean Trio in Philedelphia 


The Ri¢h-Kindler-Hammann Trio appeared before mem- 
bers and guests of the Matinee Musical Club, Mrs. Edward 
B. Garrigues, president, in Philadelphia, November 15. This 
organization, composed of Thaddeus Rich, violinist; Hans 
Kindler, cellist, and Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, gave 
excellent performances of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Arensky trios. The third movement of the Arensky D 
minor trio, the “Elegia,” which was composed in memory of 
the Russian cellist, Davidoff, was especially effective. Ruth 
Lloyd Kinney, contralto, sang with dramatic intensity the 
aria, “Ah, Mon Fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete.” 
Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe” also served to display 
her fine contralto voice of splendid range and quality. Mary 
Merklee, soprano, was heard in Handel’s “Care Selve” and 
Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” singing with much 
expression and taste. Mary Miller Mount was a sympa- 
thetic accompanist. 
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FOUR AMERICAN SINGER 





to by Illustrated News 
NEVADA VAN DER VEER, 


years a atudent of Joseph 


imerican contralto, for eleven 


Kegneas, who sang Delilah in Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah,” November 22, in St. Louis. Mme. Van der Veer, 
ith thie performance, closed a six weeks’ tour in the Weat 
with her husband, Reed Miller, everywhere meeting with 
overwhelming success. 

American Singers in Opera 
It is greatly gratifying,” said Joseph Regneas, the vocal 
tructor, “to note greater recognition of our American 


in the realm of opera; in fact, it is safe to say that 
managers no longer give the preference in the 
lection of their stars to foreigners, but simply aw ard an 
the one best equipped, regardless of nation- 
alit | believe the time is not very distant when a man- 
will heip make history, advertising an “all-American” 
ist. The consummation of this greatly desired end rests 
ot with the manager so much as with the artists. Manv 
think that just the acquiring olf a repertory makes thenr 
an operatic engagement. This is a great error; 
tage routine is as important, if not more so, The per- 
studied during the winter and presented in the 
ummer in Maine, under my supervision, have proven most 
iluable, and have enabled singers to step into performances 

times without even a rehearsal. The most astounding 
same time gratifying experience, which was per- 
first time such a thing took place, was the engaging 
of eight of my students to present an opera at one of the 
largest houses in the world, at a very dignified fee, not one 
of them having ever been on the stage before with so much 
ncouragement I am of course continuing the opera 
classes, and this summer will again present the operas, as has 
been my custom for the past years.” 
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Baylor University School cf Music Faculty 
In Recital 


November 28, 1921.—On Monday evening, 
November 14, a delightful faculty recital was given at the 
Baylor University School of Music, Frank M. Church, di- 
rector. Those appearing on the well arranged program in- 
cluded Charles H, Keep, tenor; Nicholas Ciarlo, violinist ; 
Grover C. Morris, pianist, and Mr. Church, organist and 
pianist. This account appeared in the Times-Heraid: 


Waco, Tex., 


Frank M. Church, as director of music in Baylor University, had 
charge of arranging the program, and in attending to the details 
of arrangement, There were four of the music faculty members 
on the program, and the program was delightfully varied with pipe 

rgan selections, numbers on the piano, violin, and vocal renditions. 

The program was of the highest type, Frank M. Church proved 
his mastery of the pipe organ in his renditions of several of the 
classical compositions His fantasy on Swiss melodies, “Storm in 
the Alps t Breitenbach, was well produced, and his etude for 


pedals alone by Bric 
ber of piano numbers, 


queville was finely executed. He gave a num- 
demonstrating his mastery of that instrument, 
and his rendition of the polonaise in B by Paderewski was good 

Grover C, Morris, the only member of the faculty appearing on 
the program who was here last year, was well received Wacoans 
recognized Mr, Morris as an artist and his appearance Monday 
night was looked forward to, He rendered several selections, among 
which the Hungarian eleventh rhapsody was perhaps the most dif 
ficult 


have 


Charles H. Keep, tenor, made his first appearance before a Waco 
audience at the recital He is the possessor of a rich tenor voice, 
and has fine expression, 

Nicholas Ciarlo, violinist, although a new man on the faculty, 

m the hearts of everyone, and was the only one called back for 
an encore His smile, his jovial appearance on the stage, and his 
catching personality all reflected much in his playing and won every 
ne All through hie executions the ooeeee was directing every 


ges eee n was evidenced 
Ciarlo also scored in 
an elegis (from MS) 


and his work, and their 
applause at the conclusion, 
of one of his own compositions, 


Alien McQUHAE 
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8 East 34th Street, New York 
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Thoio by Mishkin 
GLADYS AXMAN, 


for seven years a siudent of Joseph Regneas, now a member 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who sang Santuzza 
with the San Carlo Opera Company recently in Boston, 
Miss Arman will appear in recital with Lajos Shuk at the 
Town Hall on December 12. 
a 





MARY POTTER, 


for five years a student with Joseph Regneas, who accom- 

panied the De Feo Grand Opera Company, Mary Carson 

director, to Houston recently, to take part in “Haensel and 

Gretel,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Othello,” “La Forza del 

Destino” and “Rigoletto,” which resulted in her engagement 

to sing similar roles, and Azucena in “Il Trovatore”’ in Bal- 
timore and Washington. 


He also played the adagio gran from the. concerto in D minor by 
Vieuxtemps, and “‘Danse Tzigane” from Nachez. 

The grand finale came when all four of the artists rend red “Ave 
Maria,” Mr, Keep giving the vocal rendition, Mr. Morris at the 
piano, Mr. Ciarlo with his violin, and Mr, Church presiding at the 
organ. It was enjoyed to the utmost, and loudly applauded. 


Heizer Music School Notes 


Activities at the Heizer Music School throughout the 
summer months is evidenced by the fine array of programs 
presented. On July 29, Harry Thatcher, Jr, gave an ex- 
cellent program before a large audience in the Heizer Music 
School recital hall. Mr. Thatcher, although but fifteen 
years of age, shows remarkable musical ability. He pos- 
sesses a magnetic personality and ms poise of a musician 
far beyond his years. 

Another attractive program was given by Sara We‘ner, 
a twelve year old pupil of Mrs. Heizer, in compliment to 
the teachers and eight grade pupils of the Irving School 
upon the completion of her work in the grades of the public 
schools. Little Miss Weiner possesses the poise of a ma- 
ture musician. She recently added to her laurels by play- 
ing the Chopin “Berceuse” and a Beethoven sonata before 
the Woman’s Club Morning Musicale, also appearing as 
a at a benefit for the St. Monica’s Foundling Hos- 
pital, 

Another pupil of Mrs. Heizer, Gilbert Kramer, is meet- 
ing with marked success as the solo pianist at one of the 
leading theaters, 

Morton Howard, a brilliant young student who has re- 





VIRGINIA GILL Lyric Soprano 


“A Voice of Distinctive Charm” 
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FAUSTO CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor with Scotti Grand Opera Company 


Address: care ALFREDO MARTINO, 329 West 85th Street 


New York 
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S WHO HAVE SCORED SUCCESS IN OPERA 





SALLY SPENCER, 
for six years a student under Joseph Regneas, who jumped 


into the performance of “Haensel and Gretel” without a@ re- 

hearsal, with the San Carlo Opera Company at Boston, and 

whose success resulted in her reéngagement by Mr, Gallo in 
the same seth in abba oinganea 

cain eaied the David Maaiies Music School in New 

York, received his entire musical training at the Heizer 

Music School. 


Philharmonic Announcements 


The Philharmonic Orchestra will play in Carnegie Hall 
tonight, December 8, and tomorrow afternoon, December 9 
with Paul Kochanski as the assisting artist, in the Brahms 
violin concerto. Stransky will present Charles Loeffler’s 
symphonic poem, “The Death of Tintagiles,” for the first 
time at the Philharmonic concerts, Joseph Kovarik playing 
the solo for viola d’amour, which is a feature of the work. 
The symphony to be played is the “Military” of Haydn, 
+ ha $ program concluding with Tschaikowsky’s “March 
Slav 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” and 
the “March Slav” of Tschaikowsky represent the Russian 
numbers in the Philharmonic program for the society's con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall at 3 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 
December 11. The first part of the performance will be 
devoted to the classical, in the concerto grosso of Handel 
and Mozart’s G minor symphony, and the second to the 
romantic school of the Russian composers, Scipione Guidi, 
the Philharmonic concertmaster, will play the violin solo 
representing the story teller in the Rimsky-Korsakoff work. 
Stransky will conduct. 


Haywood Artist-Pupils Fill Engagements 


Mrs. E. Henri Boyd, soprano, sang at the Greenwich 
Village House on November 6 under the auspices of the 
Iowa-New Yorkers Society. On November 13 Mrs. Jesse 
Ward Haywood, soprano, sang under the auspices of the 
Board of Education at the Washington Irving High School. 
Geneva Youngs, soprano, filled engagements with the South- 
land Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on November 3, the Cos- 
mopolitan Club at Columbia University, November 6, and 
the Evening Mail Concert on November 22. Uly Wood- 
side, baritone, rendered a program on November 20 at the 
Washington Irving High School under the auspices of the 
Board of Education. Mr. Woodside is now engaged as 
soloist at the Church of Epiphany, of New York. Marion 
Flagg has been appointed a member of the faculty of the 
music department of the State Normal School of Trenton, 
N. J 


“Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses” Well Liked 


At a recent concert at the Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Nora Lucia Ritter programmed “Love Sends a Little Gift 
of Roses” with much success. Her lovely voice, clear dic- 
tion and pleasing personality made a deep imptession upon 
her large audience, so that she was obliged to give an addi- 
tional number, “Deep in Your Eyes.” This in turn was fol- 
lowed by her own song “Reminiscence.” 


Artone Quartet Booked for Buffalo 


The Artone Quartet, composed of Dicie Howell, soprano; 
Mabe! Beddoe, contralto; James Price, tenor, and Walter 
Greene, baritone, with Francis Moore as director-accom- 
panist, has been engaged for a concert program to be given 
at the National American Musical Festival at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 3, 1922. 


Second Letz Quartet Concert 


The second subscription concert of the Letz Quartet will 
take place at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, December 13. 
The program consists of the Ravel quartet in F major and 
the Brahms quintet. In the latter number the quartet will 
have the assistance of Hugo Kortschak, viola. 


Irene Williams’ Recital, December 17 


Irene Williams, soprano, returns to the New York con- . 
cert stage in a ‘recital s Bergen and modern songs at 
Aeolian Hall, December 1 
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Paulist Choir Sings for C. G. O, 


The Paulist Choristers, Father Finn, conductor, presented 
a program of choral music before the Catholic Guild of Or- 
ganists, the Reverend Clergy, to the members of the National 
Association of Organists, and to choirmasters, in the audi- 
torium of Our Lady of Lourdes School, November 28. An 
eloquent introductory address was given by Rt. Rev. Joseph 
MacMahon, Ph. D., chaplain of the C. G. O.; Miles Farrow 
read “A Modern Protestant’s Appreciation of Catholic Mu- 
sic”; Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, read a paper on “An Orchestral Conduc- 
tor's Message to Catholic Organists.” The remainder of the 
program was devoted to ancient Catholic choral music, sung 





REV. FATHER FINN, 
conductor Paulist Choir. 


a capella, and to modern Russian choral music. This is as 
it should be, for music knows no nationality. The choir, 
in white and purple vestments, sang the music by Palestrina, 
Lotti, Morales, Pergolesi and others with temperamental 
expression and ‘elastic tempi, the whole thing being a marvel 
of splendid attack, musical conception and finish under the 
conducting of that dynamo of musical energy, Father Finn. 
Tremendous applause followed each of the numbers, the 
basses in a “Crucifixus” distinguishing themselves with 
their low C’s. John Finnegan, solo tenor, was heard as 
“Monastic Preacher,” standing while the choir remained 
seated, and his beautiful and clear tones floated over the en- 
semble splendidly. Prominent in the audience were many 
Protestant organists and choirmasters and members of the 
National Association of Organists, who were specially in- 
vited guests. ee 
Huberman a Hunter 


In many parts of Europe, Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, 
who is making his first American tour since his boy prodigy 
days, is known as a sharpshooter of the highest order. He 
holds many records as a rifleman, and when he is at home 
he spends his spare time on thé hunt. 

“In Styria, for instance,” remarked Mr. Huberman, who 
is an excellent raconteur, “the huntsmen know me as 
Huberman, the hunter. They do not know that I am a 
violinist. And when | am with them, I am Huberman, the 
hunter. 

“On one occasion, however, I was invited to a hunt just 
before an important series of concerts. I accepted only on 
the condition that I could take my violin with me and prac- 
tice from time to time. You see, they go hunting for a week 
at a time out there. But I must say that my fiddle was of 
little use in attracting the deer. I was no success as a pied 
fiddler, 

“Once I shot eleven roebucks in thirteen attempts, which 
was a record for that part of the world. That year I also 
made another record—twelve sold-out concerts in Vienna.” 

Now that Mr. Huberman is busy with his American tour, 
the roebucks of Europe must be happy. Ss. 


Two More Dates ‘for Marion Armstrong 


Marion Armstrong, Scotch-Canadian soprano, appeared 
at the Dixie Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, November 17, 
in a group of French, English and Scotch songs. She 
scored a success, especially in her singing of old Scotch 
songs. She was recalled repeatedly. This young soprano 
was also suc ere at her recent appearance in Ruther ford, 
N. J., at Mme. Genovese’s annual concert. In the “Pleurez 
Mes Yeux, ” from “Le Cid”; “The Invocation to the Sun 
God,” by Troyer; “Her Love Song,” Mary Turner Salter, 
and a group of Scotch songs, Miss Armstrong showed her- 
self to be a thorough musician. 


Jacchia Conducted at Mexico 


The Musica Courter’s Mexico City correspondent, Rob- 
ert Griffith, writes as follows: “I notice that in my report 
of the recent opera season in Mexico City, published in the 
Musicat Courter of November 17, there is a mistake and 
omissions which were far from my intention to have in the 
report. It was Agide Jacchia who conducted the fine ‘Tosca’ 
performance of October 13, which a slip of the pen made me 
credit to Maestro Bavagnoli. Maestro Jacchia should also 
have been credited as being responsible for the musical ex- 
cellence of the performance of ‘The Barber of Seville,’ 
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October 15; ‘La Bohéme,’ October 23; ‘Mignon,’ October 25, 
and ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’ October 26. Maestro Jacchia, 
I may add, did splendid work throughout the time he was 
here and deserves great credit for the high artistic standard 
of all performances which he. conducted.” 


| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, show wine that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the perso: opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 

Emilio De Gogorza, Baritone, November 20 
American The Sun 

It. was an int resting recital A rather pale program was of- 
chiefly because of the program, fered yesterday afternoon in the 
which embraced a large number Town Hall by Emilio dz Gogorza. 
of selections rarely heard, 

Elena Gerhardt, Sop:ano, November 20 
American 
Though not in her best voice. 








Sun 
The distinguished soprano was 
in pleasing voice. 
Esther Dale, Soprano, November 23 
W orld 
The whole program was not 
one to make very heavy demands 
upon the singer's interpretive 
powers, but within its limit it 
was an interesting one, 


Hulda Lashanska, Soprano, November 26 


American 
The scope of her program was 
broad and exacting. 


_ Times American 
A luscious voice of great A quality occasionally harsh 
purity, . and a throaty emission. 
Beatrice Martin, Soprano, November 29 
American Times 
A tonally agreeable soprano A_ somewhat colorless use of 
voice, the high voice, 
Claire Dux, Soprano, November 29 
_ Tribune : American 
Her voice . . . has a certain Mme, Dux’s voice shows signs 
freshness. of wear, 


American 
Her tone in the middle regis 
ter is labored and uneven; in 
the upper register, under pres 
sure, is alternatingly hard and 


Herald 
She disclosed a beautiful voice 
of fine power and range which 
she had under admirable control. 


hollow. 
Joseph Press, Cellist, December 1 
| Herald Tribune 
His tone rich, full and reson- His tone in the upper register 
ant, was at times thin, 
Bernardo Olshansky, Baritone, December 2 
American World 
Brought to his interpretations His interpretations were not 
considerable intelligence an always well conceived. 
taste, 
Tribune American 
The upper tones, invariably His voice, . . . inclined to 
agreeable. be somewhat harsh at the top 


under pressure. 


Guy B. Williams Gives Excellent Recital 


Guy Bevier Williams, head of the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Art, gave a program made up of compositions by 
Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, Albeniz, Wagner-Liszt and 


Liszt at the Temple Beth-E] in that city on November 22. 





GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, 
head of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


In reviewing the recital the Detroit Free Press said that 
Mr. Williams’ work was vigorous and authoritative, and 
that as an interpreter of Chopin this musician probably has 
no equal in Detroit. The Detroit News stated that the Bee 

thoven “Appassionata” was played with brilliancy, the piece 
giving him scope for his natural bent, which is the produc- 

tion of a volume of tone, rich and broad. 


Alda Wins Wheeling, W. Va. 


Wagner is in receipt of a telegram from J. F. 
Mullaney, concert manager of Wheeling, W. Va., which 
reads as follows: “Alda recital wonderful. Assisting ar- 
tists great. People want her back again next season.” 


Charles L. 








HOWARD GODING 


Pianist 


Writes as follows concerning 


eso & Hamlin 


Pianos 





May I join the ever swelling 
chorus of those who find in the 
Mason & Hamlin Pianofortes 
the very qualities so much de- 
sired by the artist and to be 
found in like degree in no other 
instruments? Having played 
the Mason & Hamlin Piano now 
in public and in private for sev- 
eral seasons, I feel that I am 
speaking from experience. Its 
ever unlimited resourcefulness, 
its sensitive and extraordinary 
mechanism, its singing tone and 
its unfailing sympathy, render it 
the Pianoforte par excellence for 


the true music lover. 


Let me congratulate you and 


wish you success, and believe me, 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed ) 


Howard Goding 
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BERLIN CONCERTGOERS GET THEIR MONEY’S WORTH 


Battistini Scores Brilliant Success Both in Concert and Opera—Smirnoff Also Creates Fine Impression—Nothing New 
or Exciting in Orchestral Concerts 


November 16, 1921.—Two great luminaries con- 
tinue to shine upon the artistic firmament of Berlin— 
Kreisler and Battistini. Nearly everything else is lost in 
the misty film of the milky way, that mystic symposium of 
nameless stars 


Berlin, 


Gor Turm Money’s Worrtn. 
Battistini returned from his Scandinavian journey and 
vas persuaded to repeat the phenomenal success which he 
north. This time he appeared not only in 


had on his way 


concert, but also in opera as well. Twice the State Opera 
was sold out at record prices—for “Rigoletto” and “Un 
Ballo im Maschera” did the demand, despite these five-fold 
rates, was such that a third performance—*“Tosca”—was 
added Since Caruso’s appearance, before the war, the 


Berlin Opera has not witnessed such scenes, such breaking 
through of the “rules.” Battistini had to encore his big 
arias in the open scene, forsthe Berliners were bound to 
get their money's worth. J 

They got far more; for such art, such God-given revela 
tions of beauty have no price. Battistini’s singing of “Eri 
tu” in “Ballo” has rarely, if ever, been equaled—first of all 
matter of tone, the exquisite coloring and shading of 
the voice then as a musico-dramatic feat, a demonstration 
of the inexhaustible well of emotion by which it is vouch- 
safed to a man near seventy to evoke tears with the same 
inflections, the same accents and the same gestures that he 
uses for the ten-thousandth time. 

In “Rigoletto” Robert Hutt’s Duke was a sad contrast 
to Battistini's monumental Jester. Elise von Catopol’s 
Gilda, too, was hardly adequate. Yet the three duets were 
remarkable for what the old wizard put into them. Bi- 
lingual duets, however, are tot exactly artistic. 

In order to avoid this difficulty the opera management 
engaged for the “Tosca” performance not only Battistini, 
but also Maria Labia, an Italian soprano—a_ favorite here 
before the war—who sang the title role A third guest 
was the Swedish tenor, Bjorn Talén. In this opera Battis- 
tini did perhaps less justice to the work than in the previous 
s, not sang less well—he is vocally always 


im the 


on because he 





LUCY KIESELHAUSEN, 


1 popular German dancer, 


perfect—but because his charming, courtly manner does not 
adapt itself to the brutality of a veristic stage villain. 
Labia, on the other hand, has a beautiful rich dramatic 


soprano, but her interpretation, though racy, was not alto- 
gether ingratiating, so that one’s sympathy lay decidedly 
in the wrong place! The conductor of this performance, 
by the way, was also a “guest,” namely Ignaz Waghalter, 
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of the Deutsches Opernhaus, who on this occasion made a 
successful debut in the Staatsoper. The other two Battis- 
tini performances were conducted, with a sure hand, by 
Leo Blech, now on a “guesting trip” to Spain. 

ANoTHER ForeiGn GUuEstT. 

While the Staatsoper filled its houses with Baftistini, its 
younger rival in Charlottenburg did the same with the 
famous Petrograd tenor, Dimitri Smirnoff, who has re- 
cently come out of Russia, and has already celebrated 
triumphs in Warsaw on the way. His type of singing is 
more popular in Slavic countries than here; largely because 
his voice, though beautiful and brilliant, is very light in 
timbre. Nevertheless, he had great success as the Duke in 
“Rigoletto” and as Lenski in Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen 
Onegin.” Here, too, Waghalter conducted wth his usual 
verve and temperament, 


BAtTTIsTINI 1N CONCERT. 
Since his first Berlin visit Battistini has given two more 
concerts, besides singing a few numbers for charity, in a 





WERNER WOLFF, 
who conducted the Berlin Bruckner celebration with great 
success, 


Press Club concert, and an “Ave Maria” and other sacred 
songs at solemn memorial service in the Hedwigskirche, 
arranged by the Italian colony for the Unknown Soldier. 
Everywhere the crowds were such as to violate the fire 
regulations. If anything, his art seemed even bigger and 
more wonderful than at first. At each concert he gave a 
fresh list of arias, so that except in his encores he has not 
repeated himself once. 

Battistini is on his way south and it is not probable that 
Berlin will hear him soon again. But he is steadfast in his 
refusal to go to America. Whether it is actually fear of 
the sea and its terrors or whether there are other reasons 
besides, one is not able to discover. The loss, in this case, 
is America’s. 

A Bit Quiet. 

There has been the usual quantity of orchestral concerts 
this week, but they have brought nothing that is particularly 
exciting. Bruno Walter in his second subscription concert 
conducted Mendelssohn and Schumann, with Adolf Busch 
as the popular soloist. Paul Scheinpflug, with the Bliithner 
Orchestra, produced a new “Serenade” by Kunsemiiller. 
Today, which is Day of Penance, there has been a sort of 
musical mass meeting, namely, Mahler's ninth symphony 
at the Grosse Schauspielhaus, under Klaus Pringsheim. 
For the rest, there has been much Bruckner—in commemo- 
ration of_his death—and the seasonable quota of oratorios. 

A slight lull following upon the musical orgy which the 
Day of Penance is in Berlin will usher in the most. bril- 
liant symphonic event, namely, the opening of the great 
Nikisch series next Monday night. On that evening Fritz 
Kreisler as soloist will say farewell to Berlin and to Ger- 
many, and a few days later sail for America. The two 
great stars having left, we shall have to look about for 
Ersatz ! César SAERCHINGER, 

(See additional Berlin news on page 10) 





Klibansky Pupils’ Engagements 

Sergei Klibansy, the New York vocal instructor, an- 
nounces several new engagements of his pupils. Virginia 
Rea has been engaged for concerts during November and 
December as follows: Evanston, Wyo.; Laramie, Wyo.; 
Boise, Idaho; Baker, Ore.; Colfax, Wash.; Walla Walla, 
Wash.; La Grande, Wash.; Vancouver, B. C.,; Salem, 
Ore.; Albany, Ore.; Albuquerque, N. M.; Omaha, Neb., and 
Austin, Tex. Betsy Lane Shepherd gave two successful 
recitals in Mansfield and Scranton, Pa., where her beautiful 
voice and artistic interpretation were greatly admired. Be- 
fore leaving for her tour of the Middle West she will give 
a concert in Pittston, Pa. Sidney Allison sang success- 
fully in Pasco, Wash., and at the Cornish Theater in Seat- 
tle, Wash. He has been engaged to sing at the Sunset Club, 
Seattle, where he will give a recital with Vivian Strong 
Hart, another Klibansky pupil. Florence Kinsley has been 
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engaged to appear in the revival of “The Chocolate Soldier” 
given by the Shuberts. 

At a recital November 14 (Institute of Applied Music) 
the following Klibansky pupils song: Katherine Mortimer 
Smith, Myrtle Wood, Grace Laddine, Elizabeth Bloch and 
Salvatore Feldy. 


Frances Nash to Return from Europe 


On January 1 Frances Nash, pianist, will return from an 
extended sojourn in Europe and will remain in the United 
States only a little more than two months, although she will 
spend the whole of the following season in this country. 

Miss Nash starts on a southern concert tour directly after 
her arrival, playing at Elon College, N. C., on January 3, 





FRANCES NASH, 


pianist, 


continuing to Greensboro, N. C., and then to Charleston, 
S. C., and returning by way of Danville, Va. On January 
18 Miss Nash will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and will leave on the same evening to fill four col- 
lege engagements in the State of Kansas. She then con- 
tinues North, where she will be heard at Omaha, Neb.; will 
give a joint recital with Walter Greene, on the Ogden Con- 
cert Course, in Des Moines, Ia., and will play the concerto 
in B flat major by Serge Borkiewitz with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. From Minneapolis, Miss Nash re- 
turns East, filling dates in Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
and she will play a second concert in New York at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on November 4, just a few days before 
again sailing for France. Miss Nash’s tours continue under 
the management of Evelyn Hopper. 


Praise for George Roberts 


George Roberts, pianist and composer, has been winning 
marked success in both roles as an assisting artist to Flor- 
ence Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association. 
Of his worth as a composer the Fort Collins (Col.) Ex- 
press recently had this to say: “As an encore to these two 
numbers, and the others of the same group, Miss Macbeth 
sang ‘In My Garden,’ composed by George Roberts, her ac- 
companist. This song and the singer’s presentation of it 
were so charming that, although the audience did not know 
it was Mr, Roberts’ composition, it applauded almost with 
abandon. Miss Macbeth graciously repeated the number, 
then called Mr. Roberts from the piano to share in the ap- 
plause.” Mr. Roberts won equal success as an accompanist, 
for the same paper goes on to say that “Mr. Roberts, as her 
accompanist, played the part of a true artist, assisting an- 
other true artist in bringing their offering from the gods. 
He was an excellent pianist and an excellent accompanist, 
which is saying much.” 


Eight Concerts on Tour for Lawson 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson recently returned to Wash- 
ington, D. C., after giving efght concerts on tour. Novem- 
ber 14 she gave her second recital at Teachers Training 
College, Greenville, N. C., and the following day she ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Girl Scouts in Durham. 
November 16 found the soprano in Wendell, November 17 
in Littleton, and November 18 she gave her second recital 
at Wilson. November 22 marked her fifth appearance as 
soloist with the Pennsbury (Pa.) Orchestra. The next day 
there was a recital in Wilmington, Del., under the auspices 
of the St. Andrew’s Choir, when ‘it was the opinion of the 
critic of the Wilmington Morning News that the singer’s 
voice was fresh, flexible and sympathetic, and her vocaliza- 
tion well nigh faultless. On November 25 Mrs. Lawson 
gave a recital under the auspices of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Woman’s Club at Chester, Pa. 





Ernest Schelling will give his second recital of the season 
at Town Hall on Sunday evening, December 11. His pro- 
gram includes Beethoven’s sonata, op. 111; the Schumann 
fantasy, op. 17; Paderewski’s variation and fugue, op. 21; 
several pieces by Blanchet, including two etudes from “Dix 
Etudes Nouvelles,” which will be played here for the first 
time; two Chopin numbers and the “Liebestod” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde.” 


Addison and Hitner in Oratorio 


The third annual oratorio concert of the Trinity Choir of 
Merchantville, N. J., was given on November 29 with Mabel 
Addison, contralto; Helen Buchanan Hitner, soprano; Ber- 
nard Poland, tenor, and Georges Emes, basso, as soloists. 
Uselma Clark Smith was the accompanist. According to 
reports the concert proved to be a very successful one. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


works were published by Schott, while his earlier writings 
were brought out by the Universal Edition in Vienna. ) 
In the same year he completed a one-act comedy opera, 
“The Ring of Polycrates,” and at seventeen years of age 
the tragic opera, “Violanta.” The dark and glowing tragedy 
of “Violanta” stands in utter contrast to the light and bright 
coloring of the comedy, full of charming melodies written 
for a small and select orchestra, and a veritable cabinet 
piece of modern German comedy. 

“Violanta” is a music-drama of elemental power, passion 
and virility, and the ability manifested therein with almost 
extravagant lavishness of character formation in connec- 
tion with the gift of musical invention in artistic, harmonic 
and rhythmic directions makes this work of a seventeen- 
year-old lad appear as remarkable as the creative technic 
which makes the orchestra release a broad and noble flood 
of sound in intricate polyphony. Both operas were given 
at Munich during March, 1916, with exceptional success, 
and since then they have made their way with success across 
about thirty opera stages, all the important theaters in 
Germany, Switzerland and Sweden. In Vienna they be- 
long to the repertory operas. 

Then followed the string quartet, op. 10, publicly baptized 
by Rosé in May, 1917, which meant “the” great success in 
the domain of chamber music. The very first movement 
delights the hearer by its flowery themes, its rich imagina- 
tion and artistry, the harmonic adagio with its unique color- 
ings, and its broad and dreamy singing. The grace and 
melodiousness of the “Wiener Wald” motive in the third 
movement and the finale with its rhythmic grip and orches- 
tral breadth and wealth of sound stir the audience each time. 
The sextet was played at the Kammermusik-Spiele in Wies- 
baden and Berlin in 1918 as the representative work of 
Austrian chamber music. Indeed, at the Lower Rhine Music 
Festival at Bonn, in 1914, young Korngold was already re- 
garded as the leading representative of modern Austrian 
composition. The same was true at the Mengelberg con- 
certs in Amsterdam in 1919 and the music festival weeks 
in Vienna in 1921. 

A year later witnessed the birth of the music to “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” which has hitherto enjoyed forty suc- 
cessful performances at the Vienna Burg-Thtater. This 
charming and dainty comedy-music would really seem to 
have caught the spirit of the romantic age of Shakespeare 
as well as that of old English music as such. A chamber 
orchestra consisting of string quartet, four woodwind, four 
brass instruments, harmonium, piano, harp and percussion 
weaves enchanting melody about these miniatures—pieces 
which prove Korngold to be a composer of great originality 
and superior creative powers. 


His Later Works, 


The premiére of the symphonic overture, “Sursum Corda,” 
completed a year before, took place in February, 1921, under 
the personal guidance of the composer. The work treats of 
battle and victory, the perpetual symbol of artistic struggles, 
yet the events in the outside world may have had a decided 
influence on this op. 13, which strikes out new paths. Ex- 
actly a year ago the first performance anywhere was given 
in Hamburg of Korngold’s third opera, Die tote Stadt.” It 
is superfluous to comment on this work here, as it will soon 
be performed in New York. Nevertheless, it may be men- 
tioned that this work of the twenty-three-year-old composer 
has had a successful run in the majority ot the leading Ger- 
man opera houses. His last piece of writing thus far con- 
sists of four songs which have just been published under 
the title of “Songs of Farewell.” 

Korngold has also shown himself to be a good conductor. 
He can impose his will on all who follow his baton, spurs 
on the orchestra by dint of his temperament, and can sway 
it by a gesture. The piano playing of this almost weirdly 
talented youth is just as elemental in its utterances as all 
his other musical demonstrations; he turns the instrument 
into an ochestra. 

When Erich Wolfgang Korngold made his meteoric ap- 
pearance in the world of art, he stood for a phenomenon of 
musical adolescence. The novelty lay in the fact that his 
early utterances did not run, as is otherwise the case, 
through the whole gamut of development from the naive, 
through the classic and romantic phase, but started right off 
in the ultra-modern style of expression. But with all his 
grasp of modern developments of harmony and polyphony 
he was able to stress the melodic element from the start, 
and his formal and orchestral sense in composition were 
almost instinctive. 

Quite extraordinary is his power of realization, the iron 
sequence with which his thoughts unravel, extraordinary his 
reaching for new elements of construction, which still have 
their foundation in the legitimate forms. Associated with 
his tendency toward the fiery, the upspringing, the Dyonisian, 
there is a strong leaning toward grace and lyric warmth. 
And his mastery of orchestration is phenomenal, 

This is but an outline of the young composer’s life and 
work thus far. His youth opens the way to every possibility 
of development, and one is well justified in expecting from 
him much that is beautiful. : 


Ralph Cox Songs in Demand 


An outstanding feature of Edna Wolverton’s recital in 
Chatham, N. J., on November 18 was the soprano’s charming 
singing of a group of five songs—‘Aspiration,” “The Af- 
ternoon,” “Love Planted a Rose,” “I Know a Trail,” and 
“Somebody Loves Me”—by Ralph Cox, with the composer 
at the piano, 

“Where Roses Blow” scored a hit as delightfully sung by 
Florence Otis at her recital in Kalamazoo, Mich., November 
18, and in Haworth, N. J., November 2. 

On November 12 Marguerita Sylva sang “Somebody 
Loves Me” at the morning musicale of the Mozart Society 
at the Hotel Astor. 


Hein and Fraemcke Faculty Recital 
November 18 three chamber music numbers constituted 
the program given by members of the faculty of the New 
York College of Music and its affiliated New York Ameri- 
can Conservatory. A sonata for piano and cello by Richard 
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Strauss was played by Mr, Fraemcke and William Ebann, 
the same work being simultaneously given at the only 
chamber music concert presented by Strauss himself. Dirk 
Holland, violinist, played the sonata for unaccompanied 
violin by Reger, and did this so well that he was obliged 


to add an encore, a Bach excerpt. The famous Arensky 
quintet was performed by Messrs. Fraemcke, Holland, 
John, Kovarik and Ebann, This was the climax of the 


evening and was heard by an audience which overflowed 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 


Two Granberry Piano School Recitals 

Two recitals were given recently by pupils from the 
Granberry Piano School, the first in the Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, Friday evening, November 18, and the second on 
Saturday afternoon, November 19, in Chamber Music Hall, 
Carnegie Hall Building, New York. Thesé recitals give 
many beginners, as well as advanced students, an oppor- 
tunity to appear in public, both individually and in en- 
semble numbers, and are more or less in the form of a 
demonstration of the work done at the school. Pupils who 
have studied but a short time are able to transpose their 
little pieces into any major or minor key, and even the 
youngest children are able to do this at the recitals without 
any difficulty. Those who appeared at the November 
18 and 19 recitals were Gudrun Berle, Norma Hall, Shirley 
Holloway, Eleanor Miles, Catherine Shaw, Marion Spies- 
man, Constance Read, Margaret Woods, Edward O'Malley ; 
Ruth Mae Wright, Mary Moses, Anne Romer, Marjorie 
MacDonald, Carolyn Day, Florence Green, Virginia Macy ; 
Avis Fischer, Janet Macpherson, Francis Dowie, Alice Mc- 


Connell, Eleanor Shaw, Herbert Morgenthaler, Frazier 
Roberts, Alfred Stevens, Anna Batton, Helen Jordan, 
Florence McChesney, Lillie Meurer, Virginia O'Malley, 
Dorothy Pyle, Katharine Sprong, Augusta Kusel, Matilda 


Richard Weaver, Edith 
Elizabeth Boyle, 


Isabel Peters, 


Mayer, Helen Short, 
Howard Konkle, 


Fendrich, Lia Voglhut, 


Ersily Caire, Katharyne Freess, Jane Watson, Frances 
Weller, Madelene Wintermute, Sarah Small, John Cabot, 
Robert Cabot, Natalie Conkling, Ruth Foley, Alexander 
McIlvaine, Mary Elizabeth Robbins, Elizabeth Boyle, Mrs. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Heiss, Mrs. Henry, Miss Pyle, Miss 
Weaver, Miss Mount, Mr, Brereton and Kenneth Mac- 
Intyre. 


Elgar Choir Engages Mildred Bryars 


Bruce A, Carey, musical director of the Elgar Choir, of 
Hamilton, Ont., has engaged Mildred Bryars to sing the 
part of Amneris in “Aida” in concert form, Wednesday 
evening, February 1. This engagement undoubtedly was 
won as a result of her gratifying success in the same work 
at the Maine Festival, 
Chapman, who also came back with another engagement 


for Miss Bryars with the New York Rubinstein Club, 


January 21. 


under the direction of William R. 
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Paul Ryman a Virile Tenor 


Paul Ryman is a young Southerner who bids fair to com- 
pel early recognition. He was born in Nashville, Tenn., 
possessing by nature and environment that fundamental 
charm which distinguishes so many of those who come from 
below the Mason and Dixon line. He stands out as a com 
pletely virile and masculine tenor, a distinction all too rare 
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PAUL RYMAN, 


imerican tenor, 


in his particular field. His high tones are not apologetic 
falsettos, but big, clear, ringing notes that sweep an audience 
into spontaneous outbursts of enthusiasm 

Although experienced in operatic roles, this young singer 
will confine himself during this season to concert singing 
An American singer, singing American music beautifully 
that is the appeal of Paul Ryman. S.B 
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SUNDAY A BIG DAY FOR RECITALISTS IN CHICAGO 


Vecsey Makes Second Appearance—Mirovitch’s 


Fine Program—The Civic Orchestra—The Flonzaleys Score—Allen 
Spencer's Annual Recital—Reception for Maier and Pattison—Reynolds and Beck Give Program—Charles 


Granville’s Recital—Solo Choir at Lyon & Healy’s—Claussen and Grainger Share Kinsolving 
Musicale Program 


Chicago, Ill., December 3, 1921.—For the second time 
within a fortnight Ferenc Vecsey was heard in a violin 
recital under F. Wight Neumann's direction at Cohan’s 
Grand, Sunday afternoon, November 27. That part of his 
program on which is based this review comprised the Tartini 
Trill” sonata, the Bach “Chaconne” (for violin 
alone), and a group of three of his own compositions—two 
caprices and “Badinage impertinant.” When Vecsey made 
his first appearance here a few weeks ago another reviewer 


“Devil's 


from this office stated that “if Vecsey does not thrill you 
there is something lacking in you,” and while we enjoyed 
Vecsey’s refined playing, his exquisite tone and style last 


the thrill missed the spine of at least one listener. 
Therefore, we stand guilty of having that “something” 
lacking. Be that as it may, Vecsey was listened to by a 
large and friendly audience, which applauded heartily every 
thing he did. His own compositions are charming violin 
numbers, for the playing of which Vecsey used another 
iolin than the one with which he played the first part of 
the program. 


Sunday, 


Tae Crvic OrCHESTRA. 


One is always sure to find improvement in the work of 
the Civic Orchestra upon each new hearing, and last Sun- 
day’s concert—the second of its present season—was cause 
for rejoicing on the part of all those interested in this great 


movement. Under the direction of Frederick Stock, Eric 


Delamarter and George Dasch, the three conductors, the 
members played a’ program made up of Massenet’s “Phedre” 
overture, Goldmark’s “Wedding March” and variations 
from his “Rustic Wedding” symphon yey s “Russes 
d'Amour” suite, Svendsen’s * “Carnival in Paris,” Soderman’s 
“Swedish Wedding,” Kelier’s “Andante Cantabile,” Ries’ 
“Perpetuum Mobile,” and the Strauss “Bat Waltz.” 
Mrmovitcn ANotHer SUNDAY REcITALIST. 
Such admirable piano playing as set forth by Alfred 
Mirovitch on the same afternoon warranted a larger audi- 
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ence than was on hand at Kimball Hall to hear him. There 
is dash and abandon, besides authority, vigor and charm, in 
Mirovitch’s playing and his technical equipment is brilliant, 
his musicianship excellent and his style both pleasing and 
invigorating. His interpretations stand out for individuality 
and excellence, The Vivaldi-Stradel “Concerto di Camera,” 
Grieg’s G minor ballade, Chopin’s F sharp minor nocturne, 
A flat major mazurka, A flat valse and B flat minor sonata, 
his own minuet, the Schubert-Liszt “Hark, Hark, the Lark” 
and the Liszt rhapsody No. 11, were the numbers making 
up his program. 
Tue FLonzaeys Score. 

That superb organization—the Flonzaley Quartet—played 
its first concert this season at the Blackstone Theater under 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving’s management, forming one of the 
five concerts of last Sunday afternoon. Beethoven and 
Haydn quartets were played, the andante from Georges 
Enesco’s quartet, and how they were played! The Enesco 
movement left one guessing, through no fault of the 
Flonzaleys, however, as they put their best into it, and the 
persuasive manner in which they went about it made one 
believe that there must be more in the music than at least 
one auditor was able to derive on one hearing. 

ALLEN Spencer’s ANNUAL RECITAL. 

Allen Spencer counts a host of friends and admirers in 
these surroundings. They were all present at his annual 
recital last Sunday at the Playhouse and showed their enjoy- 
ment by enthusiastic applause throughout his program. As 
ever, Mr. Spencer had arranged an interesting program, 
which he played with his customary fine art. Bach, John 
Bull, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, Tomford Harris, 
Royce, Debussy, Moszkowski, Arensky, Liszt and Dohnanyi 
were the composers whose works he played 

RECEPTION FOR MAIER AND PATTISON. 

Mary Wood Chase, president of the Mary Wood Chase 
School of Musical Arts, and Ruth M. Burton, its secretary, 
held a reception at their home last Sunday afternoon in 
honor of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 

Gorvon Camppett Assists KocHANSKI. 

Gordon Campbell, the efficient Chicago pianist-accom- 
panist, assisted the Polish violinist, Waclaw Kochanski, in 
his Milwaukee recital on Sunday afternoon, November 27. 

Soro Cuor at Lyon & Heaty. 

Harry and Arthur Culbertson will present the Chicago 
Solo Choir, twenty singers, trained individually and as a 
group, with the performance of unaccompanied music espe- 
cially in mind, with the experience of six years’ public 
work, and a repertory ranging from both sacred and secular 
works of the early polyphonic period to today’s novelties, 
under the direction of Eric De Lamarter, in three concerts 
at Lyon & Healy Hall. The first takes place Wednesday 
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evening, December 7, the following one on January 15, and 
the last on January 28. 
M. WitMarK PuBLICATIONS. 

During the week of November 27 Dimitrie Styop, bari- 
tone, scored heavily with the “Magic of Your Eyes” (Penn) 
and “I’ll Forget You” (Ball) at the Terrace Garden. Victor 
Herbert’s “Italian Street Song” and Arthur Penn’s very 
popular “Sunrise and You” were the featured numbers at 
the Forest Park Theater, December 1. These numbers were 
given an attractive presentation by the Yankee Singers. 

Suerwoop Music Scnoor Notes. 

During the past month the outside world has drawn 
heavily on the services of the members of the faculty and 
pupils of the Sherwood Music School. At the seventeenth 
annual concert given by the Men’s Fall Festival Chorus 
under the auspices of the Chicago Sunday School Associa- 
tion, at Orchestra Hall, on the evening of November 18, 
Elsa Harthan Arendt, soloist, and Dr. Walter Keller, 
organist, scored conspicuous successes. 

November has also been a busy month for Dr. Protheroe. 
On November 16 he conducted the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Male Chorus at the Washington Irving High School of 
Oak Park. Stephen Jenkins, one of Dr. Protheroe’s pupils, 
was the soloist. On the following night Dr. Protheroe 
conducted the first of the season’s recitals of the Arion 
Musical Club of Milwaukee, and three nights later he con- 


. ducted a joint program of sacred music at the Hyde Park 


Congregational Church of Chicago. The program was 
given by the Central Church Choir and the Harmonic 
Society. 

Edouard Hesselberg, of the piano department, is conduct- 
ing the rehearsals of the Uptown Lyons Club that are held 
at the Sheridan Plaza Hotel. He is also assisting in con- 
ducting the Scottish Rite Rehearsal Orchestra. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE KNuUPFER StupIOs. 

Members of the opera class of the Knupfer Studios sang 
and acted a scene of “Lohengrin” for the B. M. Z., Monday, 
December 5, in Washington Hall. Esther Parker sang the 
part of Elsa and Amalie Thoma that of Ortrud. 

Dorothy Denham Eichenlaub, pianist, of the faculty of 
the Knupfer Studios, gave a program of piano compositions 
at the last meeting of the Arche Club, Friday, December 2. 

. Stutts Pupis Busy. 

Among recent appointments to positions of importance 
secured by pupils of Walter Allen Stults may be mentioned 
those of the baritones, Lloyd Rowles and David McIntosh. 
Mr. Rowles, who is a professional student, has recently 
been placed in charge of the vocal department in the Thorn- 
ton Township High School at Harvey, Ill. He has already 
booked a promising class of private pupils, in addition to 
which he is giving class instruction in vocal technics to 
some twenty additional students. Mr. McIntosh has ac- 
cepted the position of soloist and director of the choir in 
the Avondale M. E. Church of Chicago. 

Mr. Stults’ pupils are constantly active in concert work, 
recent appearances being those of the basso, Orville 
Borchers, soloist in the quartet of the University Congre- 
gational Church of Chicago, who, in addition to a recital 
appearance in Evanston, also sang before the Evanston 
Kiwanis Club at the time of its “Town and Gown” meeting. 
He was enthusiastically received, being forced to grant an 
encore. 

“Mildred Chinlund, mezzo soprano, is engaged for concert 
numbers on the evening of December 10 at the home of 
Edna Richolson Sollitt. 

CLAUSSEN AND GRAINGER SHARE KINSOLVING MUSICALE. 

Sharing in the honors of the second Kinsolving Musicale 
Morning at the Blackstone November 29, both Julia Claus- 
sen, mezzo-soprano, and Percy Grainger, pianist, scored 
heavily with the discriminating audience. Mme. Claussen 
sang with her customary art and style an aria from Mes- 
senet’s “Le Cid,” a group of German by Schumann, Brahms 
and Schubert, and closed the program with numbers by 
Paladilhe, Rabey, Hageman, Nevin and Horsman. She 
counts many friends and admirers here and they were all 
present to accord her the success she so justly deserves. 
Mr. Grainger, too, is a great favorite here and his playing 
of numbers by Bach-Liszt, Grieg and a group of his own 
settings greatly pleased his listeners. Edgar Nelson, at 
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the piano for Mme. Claussen, supplied his ever artistic and 
finished accompaniments. 
Mme, Le Brun Pupris HEarp. 

The concert given at Kimball Hall Sunday evening, 
November 27, served to bring out Stavro Chiapi, a young 
Greek debutante, pupil of Mme. Antoinette Le Brun, who 
presided at the piano. Mr, Chiapi possesses a pleasing 
personality and a voice which is pronounced a dramatic 
baritone. As a young singer he sang a very ambitious pro- 
gram surprisingly well; he has quality, range and power 
and sings with assurance and much abandon. He evidences 
effective training and adheres to the mandates of his teacher 
which are indeed praiseworthy. ‘With certain restraints 
applied we will hear much more of him in the future. 

Ward Baker, violinist and vocalinist, participated, giving 
two numbers. The vocalin resembles the cello in tone, 
although not larger than a violin. This instrument is old, 
but only now coming into use again. Mr. Baker was 
revealed as a player of rare ability and musical feeling. 
He plays his violin with dash and fire, exhibiting splendid 
technic. He attained results in reaching his audience. His 
vocalin work brought out the unexpected in that he invoked 
his instrument to reach the heart with its pure, soft, full and 
resonant tones. His manipulating was heart-gripping. It 
was a welcome innovation and specially gratifying to the 
ear. A large audience, American and Greek, evinced 
unbounded enthusiasm and was loathe to leave at the end 
of the program. 

Sprinocrietp (Itu.) AMATEUR MusicaL CLus Season. 

Following is the list of concerts which the Amateur 
Musical Club of Springfield, Ill., is presenting during the 
season 1921-22: Charles Hackett, November 4; Josef 
Lhevinne, December 1; Elshuco Trio, Match 6, and Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, April 20. All the concerts,’ with the 
exception of the one given by the Elshuco Trio, will be 
presented at the State Arsenal. The exception will be 
presented at the First Christian Church. 

Busn Conservatory Notes. 

The opera class conducted by M. Boza Oumiroff and 
Mme, Justine Wegener meets regularly on Wednesday 
afternoons. The class is preparing an attractive operetta 
for early performance. 

Gustaf Holmquist, bass-baritone of the faculty, has been 
engaged to sing “The Messiah” with the Apollo Musical 
Club, under Harrison Wild, on December 25 and 26. This is 
the fiftieth anniversary of the club’s founding. Boza 
Oumiroff, baritone of the faculty, will give a recital, assisted 
by Mme. Ella Spravka, pianist, also a member of the 
faculty, at Kimball Hall on Sunday afternoon, December 11. 
Elma Pearl, an associate teacher of the Expression Depart- 
ment, and post-graduate student of Mae Riley McKinley, 
gave a reading recently of Clyde Fitch’s play, “The Truth.” 

One of the important features of Bush Conservatory is 
the symphony orchestra, under the direction of Richard 
Czerwonky. The rehearsals are held every Wednesday 
morning, at which a regular symphony repertory is studied. 
Among the compositions which are played by the orchestra, 
which consists of about fifty members, are Beethoven's 
third and fifth symphonies, Smetana’s “Moldau,” Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger Vorspiel,” Lohengrin,” etc. The Con- 
servatory library is one of the finest in the country. The 
orchestra has been established for the purpose of training 
symphony orchestra players to fill orchestra positions with 
the big orchestras of the country. 

The vocal normal class, under Herbert Miller, and the 
violin class, under Rowland Leach, have just been inaugu- 
rated very successfully. The piano normal class, under 
Edgar Brazelton, has been in session since the first of the 
season, 
Tue Artmonpis Present Pupics. 

Signor and Mme. Arimondi gave the second of their 
series of Studio Musicales last Sunday evening in the Fine 
Arts Building, when Rosa Raisa, Rimini and Harold Mc- 
Cormick were the guests of honor. Some seventy-five 
guests listened to a program presented by the pupils of 
Signor and Mme. Arimondi. The program follows: “The 
Bitterness of Love” was sung by Josephine Cooling (mezzo- 
soprano); Marjorie Leblanc (soprano) and Pearl Lloyd 
sang the “Guarda la luve” duet, “Sylvia” was sung by 
Marjorie Leblanc (soprano), Violet Ehrmann (soprano) 
sang “One Fine Day” from “Madam Butterfly,” Alma 
Claussen (soprano) sang the “Ballatella” aria from “Pag- 
liacci,” and Marjorie Dodge (soprano) sang the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria from “Tosca.” 

CyHartes NorMAN GRANVILLE HEARD IN RECITAL. 


Lyon & Healy Hall, one of the most luxuridus and cozy 
halls in Chicago, harbored one of the most interesting 
recitals of the present season last Friday evening, when 
Charles Norman Granville, baritone, with Hubert Carlin 
at the piano, appeared for the first time in these surround- 
ings. Much has been heard of Mr. Granville since he toured 
the country under the national management of Harry and 
Arthur Culbertson, but much more will be heard of him in 
this city from now on. If it were only to hear Mr. Gran- 
ville’s singing of Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea,” musi- 
cians as well as laymen would be repaid for the price of 
admission, as, no doubt, as far as this writer is concerned, 
that song has never been given such a wonderful inter- 
pretation here. A column could be written about Mr. 
Granville’s happy laugh alone, as he tells you again and 
again about the peregrination of the flea, and the good 
humor of the singer makes the song what it really is—one 
of the most witty contributions in the song literature. If 
so much is here said of the manner in which this song was 
rendered, it is only due to the fact that by its wonderful 
treatment on the part of the singer the selection could be 
reviewed as a novelty. In the balance of his program Mr. 
Granville was also very happy. He revealed a serviceable 
voice, large in the low and medium register, a little tight in 
the upper regions, but always used with consummate 
artistry; his diction of the English text was excellent and 
he proved himself a master in program building. His 
seventeen selections were well grouped and his recital enjoy- 
able throughout. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Notes. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, of the faculty, has been engaged 
for the performance of “The Messiah,” which will be given 
by the Apollo Musical Club in Orchestra Hall, December 
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26. She also has been engaged for the presentation of the 
same oratorio by the Rock Island Tage Society, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill., December 1 

Frederick Frederiksen gave a program of music by 
Norwegian composers at the Chicago Norwegian Club Sun- 
day afternoon. Among the works that were produced were 
a string quartet by Svendsen, a piano quintet by Sinding, 
and Halvorsen’s “Passacaglia,” for violin and viola, which 
was played for the first time in Chicago. 

Great interest is manifested in the free scholarship com- 
petition with Richard Hageman, which will be held Decem- 
ber 29. Already a large number of entries have been 
received. The scholarship will consist of a free private 
lesson weekly for the balance of the year. 

Herbert Kirschner, student of violin department, has been 
appointed concertmaster of the Symphony Orchestra at 
Hanover, Germany. 


Beck AND ReyNowps IN RECITAL. 


Before the Jochannah Lodge, No. 9, on guest day at Sinai 
Temple appeared two of Chicago’s most popular singers, 
Eleanor Reynolds, contralto, and William Beck, baritone. 
They were assisted by Charles Lauwers, also of the Chicago 
Opera Association, accompanist. Mr. Beck was heard in 
the “Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” “J'ai, pleure en 
reve” by Hue, Widor’s “Nuit d’etoiles,” Taylor’s “Life and 
Death,” and LaForge’s “I Came with a Song,” and about 
eight encores, so insistent were the plaudits of the large 
audience. Miss Reynolds was received with the same mark 
of approbation and in as many encores, her selections being 
by Handel, Martini, a group by Brahms, and “My Native 
Land,” by Gretchaninoff. 


RecitaL AT MacBurney Stupios. 


The MacBurney Studios offered Dorothy Greathouse, 
coloratura soprano, in recital at Fine Arts Building, recital 
hall, November 28, in a program of diversified song. Miss 
Greathouse is a young singer, a promising pupil, with a 
pleasing personality, as well as pleasing voice, which has 
clarity of tone and carrying power, some color, and that 
essential thing, pitch, is within her reach. She sings with 
ease and taste, has good diction and range. In some num- 
bers she demonstrated the possession of elements which, 
w.th further schooling, may develop a very bright future. 
She is evidently painstaking and faithful to her teacher, 
whose work is reflected in her. She was greeted by a large 
and musical audience which accorded her liberal applause. 


Gurere “Intra Mourometz” SympHony HEArp AGAIN. 


Interest in the eighth program of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra’s series centered around Gliere’s B minor sym- 
phony, “Ilia Mourometz,” a wonderful work, wonderfully 
played. Conductor Stock and his orchestra also set forth 
glowingly the “Secret of Suzanne” overture, of Wolf- 
Ferrari, and the Bacchanale from “Tannhauser,” 
to “Lohengrin,” and the prelude to 


the prelude 
“The Mastersingers,” 
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all of which went to make one of the high lights of the 
orchestra’s season, 
AMERICAN Conservatory NorTEs. 

The Symphony Club, an orchestral organization of forty 
members, organized and directed by Ramon Girvin, of the 
Conservatory faculty, furnished the program for Saturday 
afternoon, which was the last concert of the year, the fol- 
lowing being January 7. 

William Haeuser, former artist pupil of Heniot Levy, 
head of the piano department at the Scott Schoo! of Music, 
at Pueblo, Colo. 

Rosalind Cook has been made director of the piano depart- 
ment of the Wesleyan Conservatory of Music at Salina. 

Florence Norvald, graduate of the Public School Music 
Dygertme, is now supervisor of music at Bancroft, lowa. 

The November number of the American Conservatory 
Bulletin has just been issued. It is replete with interesting 
information pertaining to the various activities of that 
institution, including a record of the season of 1920-21 and 
the opening of the present season. Judging from the reports, 
the present season presages to be a record-breaking one, both 
as regards the attendance and general musical activities. 

Fredericka Madison, graduate in public school music at 
the Conservatory, has accepted the position of supervisor 
of music at Odell, Ill. 

Dramatic pupils of Annie Louise Suess gave the program 
for the recital on Saturday, December 3, in Kimball Hall. 

Mary Lenander, artist pup:| of Mme. Linné, was one of 
the soloists at the artist program given by the Chicago 
Woman's Musical Club on Thursday, December 1, at 
Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building. Jeannette Cox, 


Mana-Zucca Given Reception 
Mana-Zucca, president of the American Music Optimists, 
was given a reception by the members of that organization 


prior to her departure for Florida, where she will spend 
the winter. The Waldorf-Astoria was the scene of the 
gathering and hundreds of well known musical persons were 


on hand as guests to help the Optimists in doing honor to 
Mana-Zucca. After a musical program, Leonard Liebling, 
editor of the Mustcat Courter, made a presentation speech, 
and in behalf of the Optimists and other friends of the 
guest of honor handed over to her a gift of a dozen silver 
plates. Dancing followed and wound up an unusually con 
vivial and picturesque evening. 


American Conservatory Engages Gartlan 


Chicago, Ill, December 7, 1921 (by telegram).—The 
American Conservatory announces that it has secured 
George H. Gartlan, Director of Music in the Public Schools 


of the City of New York, to teach for three weeks at the 
summer session of the conservatory which will begin on 
July 6. A detailed announcement of just what Mr. Gartlan’s 
course will include will soon be made in the Musrcat 
Courter. R. D 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD TALKS ON MUSICAL PEDAGOGY 


A talk on “Music Pedagogy” was given by Effa Ellis 
Perfield, Thursday, November 17, in the Rose Room of the 
Plaza Hotel. Mrs. Perfield began her meeting by playing 
the “Grail Motive” from “Parsifal,” after which she said: 


“Music does not understand, it feels,” is a true saying. 

Man feels music, and may understand it, 

The musical pedagogue loves to prove that music is in all ‘hearts, 
that it is reasonable, that it opens the channel of expression, 

How to do this involves pedagogy, process:s and material, 

Musical pedagogy I will explain ahd illustrate with processes and 
material, 

What is pedagogy? 

Webster says: “Pedagogy is the science of presentation.” 

To be scientific, pedagogy must be based on principle. 

My “pedagogy” is the “Trinity” principle. 

1 use it to classify material, and to present material so that the 
unfoldment of the individual is assured. 

f you are using this principle, I hope to say something that will 
intensify your appreciation, If it is new’ to you I trust I will 
clarify and amplify it, 

To feel music one must hear it, This does not mean that the 
hearing is to come through only one channel, the ear, because in 
music we hear through the eye and touch. 

These three “educational” senses must work as a trinity, so 
that we hear through eye and touch, see through ear and touch, and 
touch through ear and eye. 

The oneness of these three senses I call “Inner Feeling.” 

“Inner Feeling” is the impulse that prompts expression. It is 
the “musical stimulus."’ This announces my first “pedagogical 
guide’—"“Grow a musical stimulus.” 

Why? Because the greater the 
is the expression, 

Winking and breathing are involuntary; they go on without im- 
pulse, without thought, without stimulus, 

Speaking, singing, and playing are not 
require an impulse, 

t would be very annoying, yes, and very embarrassing to have 
speaking, singing, and playing involuntary, and “go on all of the 
time.” 

Again the greater the musical stimulus, 
from conscious physical action, 

This is demonstrated by the child when it begins to walk. 
mother holds out her hands and says: “Come to Mother,” 


stimulus the more spontaneous 


involuntary because they 


the more free we are 


The 


or she 





EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


holds up some object that will furnish a stimulus, with the result 
that the child thinks nothing about its legs and feet—it walks. 

The response is spontaneous but not involuntary 

And so it is in music; first comes the impulse, the “Inner Feeling,” 
then the spontaneous response. 

“Inner Feeling,” which results from the blending of ear, eye and 
touch feelings, is constructive, ause these three senses cannot be 
co-ordinated without constructive observation, which is reasoning. 

One may be intelligent in his observation and apply it i@ a de- 
structive way. 

True Reasoning is constructive. 
tion, devise a plan, solve a problem, 

Reasoning should not be confused with understanding. 

Reasoning includes understanding, but understanding does not 
always include reasoning. In life we need constructive reasoning 
to enable us to meet a situation, or to solve a problem when it is 
no longer possible to look in the book and see. 

Another “Pedagogical Guide’ is: “Correlate music 
things based on the same principle.” 

This is easily accomplished by using a “reasoning question.” 

What is a reasoning question? 

It is a question asked the pupil, about a familiar subject, which 
involves the same Principle to be used in music. 

Reasoning questions serve two purposes: 

They correlate music with other things, and stress the Unlimited 
vg of the Principle. 

hought must be exercised or the application of the principle will 
be mistaken and used for the principle, 

For example: Do not teach a song and its note values, then 
teach another and teach its note values by recalling the first appli- 
cation! 

Better pedagogy is to present note values from a principle and 
enable the pupil to make unlimited application. 

Another example: Do not teach a scale and use its pattern for 
the other scales! 

One may have intense feeling and definite reasoning, but the 
third step in our “trinity” is necessary—drills, 

These are self-expression tests which enable the teacher to know 
how much feeling and reasoning the pupil can demonstrate. 

If the pupil cannot, or does not, Tentmaede, it is not evidence 
that the music is lacking. 

We look for demonstrations because they open the channel for 
more feeling and reasoning. 

Demonstrations are manifestations of growth and unfoldment. 

There are three “self-expression drills” in music: sing, play, 
write, 

These come in many, many, many forms, because I stress “spon- 
taneity”’ and “first impulse.” 

Parrot-Jike drills kilt spontaneity and take away the ability to 
recognize “first impulses,” hence, enlarge the old adage and say: 
“If at first you don’t succeed try, try again, but always try in a 
different way.” 

“Inner Feeling, reasoning and drills complete a circle, The 
moment the circle is completed the vision is enlarged, and so on and 
on until unfoldment is “‘perfection.” 

This terminology—“Inner Feeling, Reasoning and Drills” —may 
be strange to you, but the “trinity principle” is as old as “Being.” 

We have used it and clothed it in the following terms: Faith, 
hope, charity; spiritual, mental, physical; heart, head, hand; to be, 
to know, to do. : ; 

A great lesson is taught by the words for which $10,000 was paid 
a woman: “Stop, look and listen!” ‘ 

“Stop” is the feeling, “Look and Listen,” the reasoning. 

She did not give the drill, She left that for the individual. 

So it should be in music and other branches of education. 

Present feeling and reasoning and leave the drill for the pupil. 

Thus I have presented and processes which I will now 
apply to the seven . subjects: ng, singing, with its sub-heads of 


It enables us to meet a situa- 


with other 


sight singing, dictation, part singing, ear feeling and word euphony, 
rote song; rhythm, harmony, keyboard, improvising, and piano 
playing. 

At this point Mrs. Perfield gave a practical lesson to 
the audience on each of the above subjects and at each step 
called attention to the pedagogy and the pedagogical 
guides. 

Her sight-singing, based on the feeling of tones in chords 
and the recali and fore feeling of sequences, was most musi- 
cal, convincing, and scientific. Her lesson on rhythm 
“cleared” the vision on this vague subject. Her piano 
playing work proved that pupils to be musical must play 
by ear as well as by note, and that perfect tone production 
is based on ear, instead of on “hand position,” which is a 
result rather than a presentation. 

The original verse and speech melody work gave a splen- 
did basis for speech improvement, so greatly needed by 
Americans. She likened the voice to an Aeolian Harp, 
which is played by “God's own breath, the wind.” 

The speaking voice requires no muscular force, or ac- 
tion, nothing but the “soft wind’ from the lungs. She 
stressed the importance of hearing the fundamental tone, 
or sound, verses the partials or overtones. When produc- 
ing the tone C or any other tone on the piano, she said: 
“We do not play the partials C, G, C, E, G, B flat, C, D, 
E, F sharp, G, A, B flat, B, C, in order to produce C. 
Hence in speech one does not say: ‘Ah—I—E’ in order to 
produce ‘I.’ One ‘impulse’ is maintained for the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of the word. This oneness of hear- 
ing produces ‘word euphony’ and finally ‘speech melody.’ ” 

Mrs. Perfield’s speaking voice certainly demonstrates 
her theory. Her program closed with a summary of the 
pedagogy, and a “faith” that the pupil, in the words of 
Mrs. Browning, “will overflow his hand with music from 
the heart.” Ss. B 





“The Americans Come!” Pleases Marshal 
Foch 


No record has been kept of the number of times General 
Pershing has had sung to him Fay Foster’s “The Ameri- 
cans Come!” and it would prove quite interesting to know 
this. John McCormack, when recently singing to Marshal 
Foch in Chicago, selected “The Americans Come!” as one 
of his numbers, and, as is the case whenever he does sing it, 
the applause he received knew no bounds. “The Americans 
Come!” no doubt still sounds pleasing to the ears of Mar- 
shal Foch. 





George E. Shea Pupil Scores 

A brilliant pupil of George E. Shea, Mme, Felici-Mira- 
mon, lyric soprano, sang with success at the November 
concert of the Fraternal Association of Musicians, in Car- 
negie Hall building. Mme. Felici-Miramon, who is a native 
of Porto Rico, was heard in two groups of English, French, 
Italian and Spanish songs and arias in which her penetrating 
and appealing voice, fine diction, broad phrasing, and per- 
fection of style bore the stamp of the instruction of her 
master, who requires of his pupils similar excellence be- 
fore permitting their public appearance. 


Reception for D’Alvarez in Cleveland 

Following her second appearance with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on December 3, a reception was tendered Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez and Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, by the 
woman's committee of the orchestra. It was held in the 
Masonic Hall. Mme. D’Alvarez’s numbers with the orches- 
tra included the “Chanson Perpetuelle” of Chausson, 
“Printemps qui commence” from “Samson et Dalilah,” “Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” by Tschaikowsky, and the 
“Seguidilla” from “Carmen.” 


Paul Costello Engaged for Hamilton, (Can.) 
Festival 


Paul Costello has been engaged for the midwinter festival 
of the Elgar Choir of Hamilton, Can., of which Bruce A. 
Carey is conductor. He will sing the part of Radames in a 
performance of “Aida” in concert form, in which the chorus 
will be accompanied by the Cleveland Orchestra. This is 
the third year in succession that the Elgar Choir committee 
has engaged artists from Daniel Mayer. 


Four Orchestral Dates in Month for Patton 


Among thé seventeen engagements which Fred Patton, 
the popular young baritone, will fill during the month of 
December are two dates with the Ottawa Symphony Or- 
chestra, December 13 and 14, when he will sing an aria and 
a group of songs. This will make Mr. Patton’s fourth 
orchestral date during December, the other two being with 
the Symphony Society of New York. 


Pietro Yon Plays in Jamestown 


Pietro Yon, Italian organist and composer, gave a con- 
cert in Jamestown, November 11, playing on the Eliot C. 
Hall memorial organ in the First Congregational Church. 
The church was crowded with eager listeners to hear his 
splendid program, and they found him an excellent musi- 
cian, having technical proficiency and unusual interpretive 
ability. Especially beautiful was his own “Gesu Bambino.” 


Bachaus Recital, December 10 
Bachaus gives his second New York recital in eight 
years at the Town Hall on the afternoon of Saturday, 
December 10. This time his diversified program opens 
with the rhapsody in G minor of Brahms. He will also 
play the sonata in C minor, op. 111, of Beethoven, the 
“Wanderer” fantasia of Schubert, and a Chopin group. 


Mildred Graham Favors Penn Song 
Mildred Graham had such success with Arthur A. Penn’s 
“When May Is Turning to June” at her New York recital 
recently that she repeated it at a concert in Newburgh, N. Y., 
where it was again enthusiastically received. 
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BELGIAN PUBLIC APATHETIC, BUT 


Early Rabaud Opeta Fails to Please—‘Kaatje,” 


Brussels, November 12, 1921.—Warm weather, which has 
lasted until the first days of November, has retarded the 
opening of the musical season in Belgium. _ Now that it 
has started, the public is slow to “catch on,” so that out- 
wardly the season is anything but brilliant thus far. A 
curious development: the frenetic “pleasure crisis” which 
followed the war seems to be finished. After having madly 
spent their money, the people appear to have settled down. 
So while there were crowds at every theater and every 
concert last year, it is now most difficult to make people 
budge from home—for music or anything else. The greatest 
world celebrities are unable to draw a crowd, and only the 
traditional organizations, such as the Theatre de la Mon- 
naie, the Concerts Populaires and the Quatuor Zimmer, “do 
business,” because they cater to a following of habitués. 

But in spite of this outward apathy, musical activity has 
begun most auspiciously and the season promises to be an 
especially interesting one. Frans Ruehlman has again 
assumed the musical leadership at the Concerts Populaires 
and the Monnaie. His high artistic understanding and his 
style for discipline have given back to our finest orchestra 
the cohesion and the quality which it had lost. 


Rapaup’s EArty Work A FAILuRE. 


The Monnaie has given, as first novelty of the season, 
a youthful work of Henri Rabaud, “La Fille de Roland.” 
This opera (drame lyrique), based on the famous tragedy 
of Henri de Bornier, was most disappointing. It is hard 
to believe that the composer of such a fine work as 
“Marouf” could produce so dull and so weak a piece. The 
score of “La Fille de Roland” is, nevertheless, well written, 
perfectly sincere and of great musical quality. One regrets 
all the more to have to state that it.is absolutely tiresome. 
My opinion seemed to be shared by all the auditors, too. 
May they give us back “Marouf” without delay, so we may 
be reconciled with Rabaud! 

“KAATJE” REVIVED, 

Quite another story is the revival of an opera by a Bel- 
gian composer, which has just taken place. “Kaatje,” by 
the Baron Buffin, is a very pretty piece, indeed, of a fresh, 
virginal musicality, and a spirit that is most sympathetic. 

It relates, with much grace, the story of a young Dutch 
painter of the Renaissance, who works in Italy, where the 
bright sunshine and the joy of living make him forget the 
quiet and peace of his own country and the girl he has left 
behind. When he returns to Holland he learns to under- 
stand, gradually, that there resides just as much happiness 
in the quiet of its canals and in the virtue of the Dutch 
women as in exuberance of southern life. This fine-spun 


MUSICAL SEASON INTERESTING 


by Baron Buffin, a Success—Concert News 


comedy, well staged, is certainly the best Belgian operatic 
product thus far, 

S:multaneously with “Kaatje” the Monnaie has revived 
the “Serva Padrona” of Pergolesi. The original orchestra- 
tion of this little opera has been reinstated, so that the 
voices are sustained only by string instruments. Pergolesi’s 
superb buffoonery was admirably carried through at a mad 
pace. The rest of the performances of the Brussels Opera, 
of the accustomed high quality, have been confined to the 
well-known repertory. But soon, during the next month, 
the clou of the season is to follow: a production of “Boris 
Godounoff,” which promises to be superb. 

Tue Concert SEASON. 

The salient points about the first “Concerts Populaires” 
have been the concert performance of Stravinsky's “Pet- 
roushka,” played four times by special request of the 
public (!); “Ibéria,” by Debussy; “Mother Goose,” by 
Ravel, and the pretty “Fantaisie Wallone,” by Théo Ysaye, 
brother of the great violinist and conductor—all executed 
to perfection. 

The “Concerts Ysaye,” now under the direction of Frank 
van der Stucken, have thus far stuck to the classics. At the 
“Concerts Spirituels,” Joseph Jongen has conducted the 
Mozart “Requiem” in memory of the soldiers and citizens 
who fell in the war. 

Among the mass of “little concerts” we have had two that 
were extraordinarily good. The first, with Ricardo Vines, 
Emile Chaumont and Emile Dambois, comprised three trios 
by Schumann, Brahms and César Franck, excellently played. 
But one would do well not to drag Franck’s work from the 
shadows of oblivion. It is the first he composed, at eighteen, 
and certainly does not add to his glory. The second concert 
introduced Jeanne Montjovet, whose interpretation of Schu- 
mann is not wholly to my liking, but who sings marvelously 
the “Bonne Chanson” of Gabriel Fauré. 

AN Important Book. 


An important book on Philipp de 
Flemish musician of the Renaissance, has just appeared. 
It is by Dr. Van Doorslaer, and, being a monument of 
scientific and artistic probity, will give great pleasure to 
all the musicologists of the world. It has been published 
under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Belgium. The 
city of Malines, where De Monte was born, will celebrate 
the anniversary of Palestrina’s great contemporary this 
year. 

As the last bit of newg let me record that the Prix de 
“Rome in music for this year has been given to Fernand 
Quinet, a young composer whose value is beginning to be 
realized. PauL COoLLear. 


Monte, the great 








Veryl to Be Heard in Concert and Oratorio 


Marian Veryl, one of the favorite pupils of the late Mme. 
Marchesi, who has not been heard in this country for 
several years, will be available for concert and oratorio 
engagements during the 1922-23 season. Miss Veryl, during 
the short time which she devoted to concert appearances, 
made a deep and lasting impression. She has acquired a 
varied repertory extending over the three branches of sing- 
ing—opera, oratorio and song recitals. 

During her recent long visit in Paris Miss Veryl had 
exceptional opportunities for delving into the treasures of 





Photo by Aime Dupont 
MARIAN VERYL, 
who will will be heard in concert and oratorio during the 
1922- 23 season, 


the old French chansons. In her programs she will bring 
some novelties of great charm and musical merit. But, 
besides specializing in these chansons, Miss Veryl recently 
has given careful attention to American songs, and her 
efforts were rewarded by finding not many, but some five 
or six hitherto unsung ones, which bid fair to be helpful in 
overcoming the prejudice which still exists against the 
writings of American composers. 

Miss Very! will appear in costume recitals before some 


of the leading clubs in the country. The operatic programs 
to be presented will include interesting novelties. 


Miserendino at Women’s Philharmonic 


Illuminato Miserendino, young Italian-American violinist, 
appeared as soloist for the Women’s Philharmonic Society 
of New York at Carnegie Hall, November 27. He played 
as his opening number Nachez’s “Gypsy Airs,” and later 
gave a group comprising a mazurka, Wieniawski; “Can- 
zonetta,’’ Tschaikowsky, and Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chi- 
noise.” He was obliged to add encores both times. Chrys- 
tina Catalano was his accompanist. The other soloist was 
Lillian Dixon, soprano, who was accompanied by Lavar 
Jensen. 


Houston Post Praises Mary Jordan 


When Mary Jordan appeared ‘in Houston, Tex., November 
16, as soloist with the Treble Clef Club of that city she 
scored such a success that the Houston Post spoke of the 
concert as the greatest triumph the club had ever achieved. 
Following this engagement Miss Jordan filled a number of 
dates in the South. Today, December 8, she will appear in 
joint recital with Tom Burke, tenor, at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. December 12 Miss Jordan will sing in 
Greenfield, Mass., and December 20 she will appear with 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, at Godfrey, Ill. 


Blanche Camp Song on Programs 


Blanche Camp, writer of many lyrics used by modern song 
composers, was represented on the program of the 
Women’s Professional League last week by her new song, 
“The Passing Storm,” the music by Guy William Camp. 
This is frequently sung by Sol Phillips, the tenor, and 
Della Hagerty furnishes the violin obligato. More is sure 
to be heard of this song, which is available either for sacred 
or secular use. 


Norman Jollif Well islend 3 in Newark 


Two years ago Norman Jollif substituted at two hours 
notice for a well known singer at a concert given by the 
Newark Lyric Club, Dr. A. D. Woodruff, director, and the 
results were so satisfactory that Mr. Jollif has been en- 
gaged for half a dozen appearances under the direction of 
Dr. Woodruff, including the Newark Lyric Club on January 
25 and the Englewood Choral Society, February 7. 


Cottlow in ‘the Middle West 


Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, who began her season so 
auspiciously at Albany, N. Y., is in the Middle West filling 
important engagements in Iowa and Illinois. As usual, 
MacDowell is requested on every program, as Miss Cottlow 
is recognized as one of the foremost interpreters of the 
American composer’s works. 


“The Bagpipe Man” Winning Favor 
Master William Glean, the boy soprano of All Angels’ 
Church, is using “The Bagpipe Man,” by McKinney, on all 
his programs. This song is fast becoming a fixture on the 
recital programs of many of the leading American singers, 


including Olive Nevin, Dicie Howell, Ethelynde Smith and 
“Miss Bobby” Besler. 
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to its artistic pre- 
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MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA. 


The snapshot (left) shows the pianist 
and her two children, Josselyn and 
Jan, whom she visited this last summer 
in Aldeburgh, Suffolk, on the east coast 
of England. Following the overwhelm- 
ing success with which her performance 
of Theo Ysaye's piano concerto was 
crowned at the symphony concerts of 
November 11 and 12 in Cincinnati, un- 
der the direction of Eugene Yesaye, 
Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska has 
been engaged to repeat this work with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch conducting. Yesaye is so 
happy to have an opportunity to hear 
his brother's work without having to 
conduct it himself that he has ea- 
s pressed his intention of going to Detroit 
especially for this occasion, 


PHOEBE 
JEFFERSON, 
talented young pupil 
of Ethel Leginska, 
who made a_ very 


EASTHOPE MARTIN, 





favorable impression 
at her New York 
debut at Aeolian 
Hall, on Monday 
afternoon, Decem- 
ber ~& (Apeda 
photo.) 


English composer, has arrived in New 

York and has taken a studio; he ea- 

pects to remain here until spring. Mr. 

Martin needs no introduction to musi- 

cians, for his ballads are extensively 

programmed by the most prominent 
artists, 


GUSTAF HOLMQUIST, 
the widely known Chicago basso, is a favorite “Mes 
shown in the many demands for his 
The present season he will take part in the 
Chicago Apollo Club's 
cember 26, immediately after which he will journey to 


siah artist, as ta 
“Messiah” performances on De 


Kansas City for a performance there, December 27; 
he returns to Chicago again to sing with the Swedish 
Chicago Apollo Club's “Messiah” performance on De 
Lindsborg Choir's 


Oklahoma, February 9 


yearly “Measiah"” performance in 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
wife, friend and dorg, taken at the Gilberté 
summer home, “Melody Manse,” Lincoln- 


ville Beach, Me 





JULES FALK, 


on board the Holland- 
American liner Ryndam, 
after his successful tour 
of Holland and Belgium, 
Falk arrived at Hoboken, 
November 12, and played 
his first recital of the sea- 
son at Washington, D. C., 
November 14. On Novem- 
ber 15 the Washington 
| Star said: “Mr, Falk con- 
vinced his audience of his 
| thorough mastery of the 
| violin.” The Washington 
Times declared that “Mr. 
Falk inaugurated the eve- 
ning with a_ masterful 
rend:tion of Wieniawski's 
| | beautiful concerto in D 
EF minor,” and the Washing- 
| 











ton Post stated “the 
Wieniawski concerto in D 
minor was given with mu- 
sical beauty and won much 
applause.” Last week Falk 
played at Milwaukee, Wis., 
November 29; Kenosha, 
Wis., November 30; She- 
boygan, Wis., December 2, 
and Madison, Wis., De- 
cember 3. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT, 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa, Dur- 
ing the past summer Mr. Seibert went abroad with his teacher, Pietro A. 
Yon, and while in Italy made several very successful concert appearances. 


WILLIAM THORNER. 
A new portrait of the well known teacher of voice, 
painted by the Polish artist, B. Czedekowski. 
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RUTH KLUG, 
the American pianist, who will fill the following 
dates abroad: Hamburg, December 9; Munich, De- ict oe a 
cember 16; Leipsic, January 12, 1922; Amsterdam, nee VECHEY NE-UP 
“ 5: 7 : *o > Berlin, A FEREN( VEC! EY LI :- see ' 
1 a ABE satya nes oti rgoky tat In front of the University gymnasium at Madison, Wis., showing students in line up to the bow office, when 
~ pice apes : Ferenc Vecsey made his first appearance there on November 15. The hall was entirely sold out. 





SUE HARVARD. 
To judge by these 
page me pee haan OLGA CARRARA AND JACKIE COOGAN. 
D make a ‘ RE ; : 

aa” on the jolt links When the soprano was in Los Angeles with the Scotti ST. OLAF CHOIR LEADER DECORATED 
as well as.on the con- Grand Opera ¢ ompany on its recent tour, she paid a visit to An important ceremony took place at St, Olaf College, 
cert stage the youthful motion picture star's studios and was photo- Northfield, Minn., when Prof. F 
” graphed with him. Mme. Carrara appeared with success s * ‘ier 
in “Aida” and “Manon” in Los Angeles. (Shirley Vance 


Velins Christiansen, 
the conductor of the choir, was presented with the 
Warti h Royal Norwegian Order of St. Olaf, bearing with it 
Martin photo.) the title of Knight Commander. The presentation 
was made by the Norwegian consul-general residing at 
St. Paul, Minn., and a special envoy from the King 
of Norway, Dr. Gale, who made the oration The 
ceremony was attended by the faculty and student 
body, the ministers of all denominations, the mayor 
and other dignitaries of the city of Northfield, and a 
long list of notables, lovers of music, ministers of the 
Lutheran Church, representatives of various educa 
tional bodies of the state of Minnesota Professor 
Christiansen, simple to a degree and avowed advocate 
of democracy and republicanism, will, of course, 
never assume the title such decoration carries with it, 
but he will at suitable occasions, honor the never-to 
be-forgotten land of his birth, by displaying the 
crown of St. Olaf. The St. Olaf Choir participated 
in this ceremony, and M. H. Hanson, the manager, 
was present. The above group was snapped as Pro 
fessor Christiansen (left), Professor Paul G. Schmidt, 
leader and manager of the choir (right), and M. H 
Hanson were leaving Hoyn Memorial Church 





LOUIS BAKER 
PHILLIPS, 


who, in addition ta 
his duties as or- 
ganist of the First 
Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New 
York, gives in- 
tructions in piano, 


PRINCESS TSIANINA, MARGRETHE SOMME, 
after a most successful tour with Charles Wake- the young and gifted Norwegian pianist, who scored organ and theory. 
field Cadman, is at present in New York, where one of the greatest successes Christiania has wit- 
she will fill several daies before continuing her nesses in many years. She is only in the middle 
tour through the West. She has also just been of her twenties and has won a leading position 
initiated into the Eastern Star, and is a member of among the most eminent performers in her coun- 

Meridian Chapter 442 of St. Louis. try. (See story on page A.) 
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SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 
GEORGE FE. Teacher of Vocal Art 
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CARL BEUTEL 


Phone Cathedral 6149 
American Pianist and Composer 
CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL 


Managemest: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From December 8 to December 20 











Alcock, Merle: Garrison, Mabel: 


St. Paul, Minn., Dec, 9 Spokane, Wash., : Dec. 9. 
; Denver, Colo., Dec, 14. 
Akhowe, Foal: Dec, 9, Colorado Spr’gs, Colo., Dec. 15. 


Gruen, Rudolph: 
Cleveland, O., Dec, 9. 
Reading, Pa., Dee. 12. 


Hackett, Arthur: 
Godfrey, Ill., Dec, 2 


Havens, Raymond: 
Chicago, Hl., Dec. 11. 


Heifetz, Jascha: 


Arden, Cecil: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec, 8. 


Barclay, John: 
Chicago, IIL, 


Braslau, Sophie: 
Boston, Mass., Dec, 13. 


Bryars, Mildred: 


December 15. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Dec, 20, enver, Colo., Dec. 8, 
Byrd, Winifred: Chicago, Ill,, Dee, 11, 

Spokane, Wash., Dee. 11. Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 13; 
D'Alvarez, Marguerite: Hempel, Frieda: 

Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 9. Davenport, Ia., Dec. 12. 


Washington, D, C., Dec. 13. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec, 14, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 15, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 16, 
€anton, Ohio, Dec, 19, 
Fanning, Cecil: 

Winfield, Kans., Dec, 9. 
Akron, Ohio, Dec, 16. 


Flonzaley Quarget: 


Homer, Louise: 
Trenton, N. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 9. 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 13. 
Boston, Mass., Dec, 15. 


House, Judson: 
Bayonne, N. J., Dec, 15 

Huberman, Bronislaw: 

Cedar Falls, Ia’, Dec. 8. Omaha, Neb., Dec, 18. 

Grinnell, Ia., Dec. 9. Hutcheson, Ernest: 

Urbana, Ill., Dec. 10. Oklahoma City, Okla, Dec. 12. 


Louisville, Ky., Dec, 12, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 13. Jeffrey, Helen: 
Baltimore, Md., Dec, 18. 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Dec. 15. 
Johnson, Edward: 
Fewleten, Edgars Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec, 8. ¢ 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec, 12, 
Frank, Ethel: Jorden, Mary: ae 
Paris, France, Dec, 15, Greenvi “in De ~% 2. 
Fried Ig Godfrey, Ill., Dec, 20, 
f naz: 





GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


STUDIO, 3122 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


® RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 


STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 

Pa = -~ By. 4 veel i ag he in. 

+ on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


cha: 
th the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat. Countzs 
ified to to dispense information on all musical subjects, 


value. 
vsica. Courier will not, however, cqnadat 
managers 





act as 
and tions. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consaltations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L, Lilly, Sec’y 











Music and Musicianship 
Developed by 

Scientific Musical Pedagogy 
Demonstrations for 

Singers, Pianists and Teachers 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Bryant 7233. 414 West 45th Street 
New York City 











Kerns, Grace: 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 

Kingston, Morgan: 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 12. 


Toronto, ‘Can., Dec, 8. 
Galli-Curci, Amelita: 

W ashington, D. C., Dee. 8, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec, 13. 


18-19, 


Milan Lusk Will Teach This Winter 


Milan Lusk, concert violinist, after having appeared as 
soloist at numerous concerts in the West, will return to 
New York early in December, where, besides his concert 
work, he will devote part of his time to teaching a limited 


number of talented pupils at his studio, 206 West 99th 


street. 

Mr. Lusk has had much success as a teacher. One of 
his artist pupils, who recently gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, received the following flattering comment from the 
New York Tribune: 


and a sound technical training were displayed by 


A pleasing tone 
who appeared at Aeolian Hall yester- 


Abe Seril, a young violinist, 
day afternoon, 

One of the best recommendations that Mr, Lusk received 
is that of Morini’s famous master, Prof. Ottokar Sevcik, 
who wrote: “Lusk has thoroughly learned my method of 
teaching and is herewith warmly recommended both as a 
teacher and as a soloist. (Vienna, February 7, 1914.)” 


Milligan Brings Out New Volume of Songs 


Harold Milligan, the New York organist and composer, 
who has edited and brought to light the songs of Francis 
Hopkinson and other early American composers, has col- 
lected an album of the songs of Stephen Foster, which has 
just been issued by Schirmer. In his foreword Mr. Milligan 
says that the Foster songs come nearer to the classification 
of folk- songs than any written by an American composer, 
since they are known internationally and even have been 
translated into some of the Eastern tongues. During the 
fifteen years of his activity as a composer Foster wrote 160 
songs, and of these “The Old Folks at Home” is said to be 
the most widely sung song in the world, with the single 
exception of the “Marseillaise.” All of the better known 
songs are included in the twenty now republished, and in 
addition are others equally attractive and in the best Foster 
vein, among ne ‘T Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown 
Hair” and “Katy Bell,” both of which are listed in the pro- 
gram which Mr. Milligan and Olive Nevin give in their 
costume recital, “Three Centuries of American Song.” 


San Jose Enthusiastic Over Smith 


When Ethelynde Smith appeared recently in recital in 
San Jose, Cal., so enthusiastic was her audience that she 
was compelled to add gix encores to a program of seventeen 
songs. After the recital the San Jose Mercury Herald 
devoted over a column to an interview with the soprano and 
a review of the excellent program presented by her. Among 
other laudatory remarks the critic of that journal stated: 


“Faultless diction, perfect articulation, ease and purity of | 


tone, together with the true artist's facility to enter com- 
pletely into the spirit of a composition, whatever its mood, 
all necessary but ofttimes lacking qualities, Ethelynde Smith 
possesses to an unusually satisfying degree.” 


Mrs. Ehrgott Gives Musicale-Reception 


Elizabeth M. Ehrgott entertained at her home Saturday 
night, November 26, in honor of her son and several of his 
friends from West Point. Among the guests who added to 
the pleasure of the evening with their talent were Marie 
Sweet Baker, dramatic soprano; Harriet Barkley (Mrs. F. 
W. Riesberg), soprano; Bessie Riesberg, violinist; Rosalie 
Wirthlin, contralto; Frederic Hoffman, baritone; Frederick 
Wheeler, bass; Herbert Gospel, Lillian Butcher and Edna 
Horton, accompanists, and Robert Vivian, reader. Both 
Mrs. Ehrgott (contralto) and Mr. Wheeler are soloists at 
the Central Baptist Church, Dr. Goodchild, pastor. 


Morrill Artists Appearing in Public 
Inez Quick, soprano soloist at the Thirteenth Church 
of Christ, Scientist, New York, was engaged to sing 
for the Woman's Club of Rutherford, N. J., December 5. 
Grace Nott will give a recital early this month, December, 


Klink, Fastes . “Onan Nee Irene 
Boston ass., Dec. 18-19. maha, ne 
Washington, D. C. Dec. 20. » Dee * 
Letz Quartet: mo ag Pag te 
New Haven, Conn, Dec, 9. Quincy, ‘tu. ay Dew. 9 
Germantown, Pa., Dec, 11. oline, Ill., Dec, 14, 
Mt. Vernon, Y., Dec, 12 


Northampton, Mass., Dec. 14. 

Newport, R. I., Dee. 15. 

Cambridge, Mass., Dec, 16, 
Lhevinne, Josef: 

Urbana, II, Dec. 16. 
Maier, Guy: 

Joplin, Mo., Dec. 9 
Martino, Giovanni: 

Schenectady, N. Y., Dec. 10. 


McCormack, John: Seidel, Toscha: 


Commacian Tana... Deo. 9: Manchester, England, _ 8. 


Montgomery, Ala., Dec. 12. Shepherd, Betsy Lene 
Nashville, Tenn,, Dec, 14. “= 7, Ia ‘1 ec, 8. 
% ason City, Ia., Dec, 9, 
Milligan, Harold: D 13 Cleremore, Okla., Dec. 12. 
auga uck, onn., Dec, : Shawnee, Okla., Dec. 13. 
Morini, Erika: Sulphur Sprs., Tex., Dec, 14. 
Omaha, Neb., Dec. 8, Gainsville, Tex., Dec. 15, 
Duluth, Minn,, Dec, 12. Weatherford, Okla., Dec. 16, 
Madison, Wis., Dec, 15. 


Denison, Tex., Dec. 19. 
Moncrieff, Alice: Sorrentino, Umberto: 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., Dec, 11, Los Ahgeles, Cal., Dec. 16. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18. Tel Emil: 
e manyi, mi 
eet er 9, Minneapolis, + ae 11, 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18-19. jaa a Ill., Dec. 
Nevin, Olive: idas, Raoul: 
Naugatuck, Conn., Dec. 13. Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 12, 


Pattison, Lee: Zanelli, Renato: 
in he Dec, 9, Wheeling, W. Va., Dec. 7, 


Patton, Fred: Zimbalist, Efrem: 


Rachmaninoff, Seedel: 3 
Portland, Me, Dec, 


Reviere, Berte; 

Schenectady, N. Y., Dec. 10. 
Salvi, Alberto: 

Baltimore, Md., Dec, 12, 


Schnitzer: 
Auburn, N, Y., Dec. 8. 


Hamilton, Ont,, Dec. 12. Marrietta, Ohio, Dec. 9. 
Bayonne, N, J., Dec. 15. Portsmouth, Ohio, Dec, 12. 
Boston, Mass., Dec, 18-19, Ridgewood, N. J., Dee. 14. 


New London, Conn., Dec. 15, 


Washington, D.-C., Dec. 20. 








and also is booked to appear in Springfield, L. I. She is 
successfully conducting a large class of pupils in York. 
Both Miss Quick and Miss Nott are artists from the 
studios of Laura E. Morrill. Florence Chapman Paetzold, 
a former pupil, who lives in St. Paul, comes to New 
York frequently for short periods of coaching with Mme. 
Morrill. Sarah Edwards, another Laura E. Morrill. artist, 
now is in Boston appearing with her usual success in mu- 
sical comedy. 


Activities of McConnell Artists 


Vera Presnail, soprano, pupil of Mrs. E. B. McConnell, 
has joined the “Bits and Pieces” act in vaudeville, opening 
recently in Springfield, Mass. Margaret Bentle, another 
pupil, sang the role of the witch in “Hansel and Gretel” 
with the San Carlo Grand Opera Company in Boston, 
and, according to one of the dailies of that city: “When the 
witch put in an appearance, the children were all eyes and 
ears, and many a seat lost its small occupant for the time 
heing when the broomstick ride was reached. Marguerite 
Bentel, who was assigned to this role, sang her , part with 
fervor and in a manner that carried conviction.” Harriet 
and Marie McConnell again are on tour and are meeting 
with their usual success. They sang at the Equity Ball-at 
the Astor Hotel, New York, on the evening of November 19. 


Harriet Ware’s Songs Popular 


Harriet Ware is teaching this season at David Bispham’s 
former studio, 145 West Fifty-fifth street, and has among 
her pupils several well known and successful teachers of 
music from near-by cities. Her news songs—‘‘Stars,” 
ol Bad “By the Fountain”—are being used by many well 
known artists. 

Sergei Radamsky, the Russian tenor, sang her cycle, “In 
An Old Garden,” at his Aeolian Hall concert, November 
24, the songs being “Iris,” “By the Fountain,” and “The 
Red — Speaks,” the latter song to be published this 
month, 


Guarneri at Beethoven Society 


Fernando Guarneri, baritone, hitherto known only in 
opera, now is winning laurels on the concert stage. On 
November 12 his appearance before the Beethoven Society 
in the grand ballroom of the Plaza Hotel, New York, was 
so successful that he was reéngaged for another concert 
later in the season. Although Mr. Guarneri only entered 
the concert field last year, he already is booked as far ahead 
as October, 1922, and will sing in over sixty cities in the 
East aud Middle West. 





Marguerite Kussner Presents Talented Pupil 


Jenny Teiko, a young artist ret of Marguerite Kussner, 
scored another success at the derkranz Club concert on 
November 7, when she played a program of standard com- 
positions, the most important being Liszt’s Hungarian rhap- 
sodie, No. 8. On November 14, the young lady again ap- 
peared as soloist at a concert of the No rd Deutscher Bund, 
on ee occasion she repeated her success of the previous 
week. 





Byrd’s Dates in the West 
Winifred Byrd has already had seven concerts in the 
state of Oregon, and on December 2, she appeared in 
Seattle, Wash., at the Auditorium. December 11. will take 
her to Spokane where she appears a soloist with the Spo- 
kane Symphony, after which she will fill dates in Idaho. 


Effa Ellis Perfield at the Pennsylvania 
Under the auspices of the New York City Mothers’ Club 
on Saturday afternoon, December 10, at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, Effa Ellis Perfield will give a program with children 
to illustrate the imagination in music, 
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BRILLIANT MUSICAL SEASON -ATTRACTS 
LARGE CROWDS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Twelve Hundred People Attend Opening of Chamber Music So iety—E. Robert Schmitz Charms Large Audience— 
Ovation for Symphony Orchestra at Opening Concert—Heifetz Thrills Immense Throng— 
Arthur Hackett Gives Enjoyable Recital 


San Francisco, Cal., November 8, 1921.—When the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco gave its opening 
ccncert of this season, October 20, it played before an 
enthusiastic audience, which was, perhaps, the largest that 
ever gathered in this city to hear this classical form of 
musical art. The first ovation was given the players when 
they appeared on the stage, the ensemble being unchanged 
except for the appearance of Walter Ferner, who has taken 
the chair of Horace Britt, cellist. 

Mozart’s quartet in B flat major opened: the program and 
this exquisite work gave splendid evidence of the perfection 
that these players have attained. They interpreted the work 
with rare feeling, and the sympathy between these artists 
makes their playing as if the expression of one soul, Espe- 
cially interesting was the contrast between the Mozart 
number and variations from Schubert’s D minor quartet 
which followed, played in memory of Oscar Weil. Their 
transition from the happy mood of Mozart to the gravity 
of Schubert proved their versatility and masterful musician- 
ship. 

E. Robert Schmitz, the brilliant French pianist, appeared 
as guest artist with the ensemble, playing Florent Schmitt’s 
quintet, op. 51, B minor. Schmitz plays with the finest tone 
shadings in contrast to his dynamic power. There is no 
opportunity in this number to reach the soul of the player, 
but the execution, especially on the part of the pianist, 
whose _ technical difficulties were prodigious, was nothing 
short of marvelous. 

Highest tributes can be paid to Louis Persinger, director 
and first violin; Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola, and Walter Ferner, cello, for they constitute a 
group of ensemble players who have reached the foremost 
rank in this country. Gratitude also is due Elias Hecht, 
founder of this society, for making it possible for these 
excellent artists to keep together for so many years. 

E. Ropert Scumitz VERSATME MASTER OF PIANO. 


_It_was a varied and exceedingly interesting program that 
E. Robert Schmitz offered at his recital, October 23, and 


the large audience that listened to him was thrilled by his 
exquisite art. Schmitz enters deeply into the soul of the 
past as well as the present. He is a poet who can interpret 
the sweet, fairy-like melodies of stately beauty, of Scarlatti 
and Couperin, and then can plunge into the modernism of 
Ravel, Debussy and Mariotte, and completely forget the 
past and revel in the iconoclasm of this day. Neither in the 
poetry of art, nor in the mastery of technic does Schmitz 
leave anything more to be desired. 
Hertz AND SYMPHONY OrcHESTRA GIVEN OVATION. 


An audience that crowded the Columbia Theater to the 
doors greeted Alfred Hertz and his symphony orchestra 
at the opening concert of the season on Friday afternoon, 
October 28. An interesting program was offered, including 
Brahms’ symphony, No. 3, F major ; “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks,” by Strauss, and “La Valse,” by Ravel, the 
last number being Ravel's most recent composition and 
played by Hertz for the first time in America. Hertz 
reaches, perhaps, his greatest heights in Brahms. “Till 
Eulenspiegel” brought keen enjoyment with his naughty 
pranks, and the orchestra seemed to get as much pleasure 
over them as did the audience. Extremely interesting is 
Ravel’s “La Valse,” with its abandon of melody and swing- 
ing dance rhythm. 

Throughout the program the audience was most enthus- 
iastic and after the Brahms symphony the stage was 
banked with floral offerings from music lovers to whom 
the playing of the Symphony Orchestra has become one of 
the greatest pleasures and one always happily looked for- 
ward to. Each year the orchestra attracts more constant 
followers, and this year the number of its devotees seems 
likely to surpass all previous seasons. 

At the first popular concert given by Hertz, during Music 
Week, at the Civic Auditorium, nearly 10,000 people were 
present, listening with enthusiastic delight to Schubert's 
“Unfinished” symphony, the prelude to “The Mastersingers,” 
Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite No, 1, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Spanish Caprice,” and the “Procession to the Cathedral,” 


from “Lohengrin,” The second part of the program offe red 
Luigini’s “Aubade” and Rubinstein-D’Indy’s “Melody in F” 
to which Walter Ferner played an exquisite cello obligato. 
This excellent artist already has established himself in 
popular favor with his splendid musicianship and his fine, 
rich tone. “Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod, was beautifully 
®rendered, with the violin and harp obligato played by Louis 
Persinger, concertmaster, and Kajetan Attl. Uda Waldrop 
was at the organ. 
Heretz's Art Reveats Spiriruat Beauty. 

The audience that crowded not only the auditorium of 
the Century Theater but also the stage when Jascha Heifetz 
played on Sunday afternoon, November 6, was held spell- 
bound by the spiritual beauty of his art. One is conscious 
of his perfect technic and his grace in playing, yet withal 
there is a remarkable aloofness from human personality 
His art is rather that of a spirit playing through him, 

The program opened with Beethoven's sonata No, 8, G 
major, with Samuel Chotzinoff at the piano. Both artists 
interpreted this classic with reverence. Bruch’s concerto in 
A minor followed, a number which, pe rhaps, reached deeper 
into the hearts of the listeners. “Walter's Prize Song” 


(Wagner) was played with a rare celestial beauty, which 
gave full reign to the young genius’ spirituality. 

A group of smaller numbers followed—Brahms’ Hun 
garian dance, No. 1, G minor; Slavonic dance, G major, 
by Dvorak-Kreisler, and Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinois,” 
all interpreted with mastery and beauty. The program 
closed with Sarasate’s “Introduction and Tarantella,” played 
with a facility that seemed touched with magic. At the 
close of the program the audience refused to leave and the 


young master was forced to play twice again. 
Hackett Gives PLEASING REcITAL. 

Arthur Hackett was the first artist to appear at the Alice 
Seckel. Matinee Musicales at the St. Francis Hotel yester- 
day afternoon. He is a fine, pleasing artist and his recital 
was most enjoyable. He sings with taste, style, and excel 
lent enunciation, and the large audience was enthusiastic 
in its pleasure over his clear and altogether charming voice. 

Mrs, Co.pert Presents Fine ATTRACTIONS 

Ida Scott, dramatic lyric soprano, and Kajetan Attl, 
Bohemian harpist, are giving joint recitals this season under 
the direction of Jessica Colbert. Miss Scott sings in 
Italian, French and English, in costume, with harp accom- 
paniment, and the rest of the program is composed of 
harp solos by Mr. Attl. This attractive combination has 
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been booked by Mrs. Colbert with the Petaluma Woman's 
Club, Sacramento Saturday Club, Atascadera Musical Club, 
Los Angeles Friday Morning Club, Chaffey Concert Course 
at Ontario, and the Adelphian Club of Alameda. Many 
other engagements are pending. 

The London String Quartet, which played in San Fran- 
cisco last season with the Chamber Music Society with 
unprecedented success, is appearing again this year under 
the exclusive direction of Jessica Colbert in this territory. 
Besides the appearance with the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society, December 19, Mrs. Colbert has booked this 
quartet with the Penninsula Musical Association, Berkeley 
Musical Association, Stockton Saturday Club, Sacramento 
Saturday Club, Colbert Concert Course at San José, and 
Musical Artists’ Society, Salt Lake City. An ‘appearance 
will also be arranged in Burlingame, at least one engage- 
ment in Los Angeles, and a single recital in San Francisco. 
The organization will visit the coast during December on 
its way to Honolulu, and on its return in February will be 
heard again in San Francisco. 


Some Hearty ATTRACTIONS. 


Frank W. Healy, local impresario, is announcing a num- 
ber of his excellent. attractions, the first of which will be 
Sousa and his band of nearly 100, besides soloists. Follow- 
ing this, Leopold Godowsky, pianist, is scheduled for two 
recitals at the Scottish Rite Auditorium, March 19 and 26. 
Then comes John McCormack, who will be heard in concert 
at the Exposition Auditorium on Sunday, April 9, and Fritz 
Kreisler on April 16. 

Sousa’s Band will be here on Christmas Day and on the 
two following days, giving three afternoon and three nightly 
concerts at the Exposition Auditorium. L. Be: 


SAN DIEGO ACTIVITIES 

San Diego, Cal., November 12, 1921.—The Amphion Club 
of San Diego, with Gertrude Gilbert as president; Mrs. 
L. L. Rowan, vice-president; Mrs. B. A. Buker, secretary- 
treasurer, is entering upon the most brilliant year of its 
history An artist course of eight concerts will bring the 
following dist:nguished artists to appear before the members 
of the club: Mabel Garrison, Mirovitch, Piastro, Harold 
Bauer, Zanelli, Grace Wagner, Reinald Werrenrath, Sophie 
Braslau, Galli-Curci, John McCormack. The regular meet- 
ings of the club will be held monthly and will present many 
of the leading musicians of the city. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra is coming to 
San Diego for a series of four concerts. This opportunity 
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is made possible for San Diego through the efforts of the 
San Diego Philharmonic Orchestral Association, John H. 
Hamilton president, officially supported by several leading 
business men and musicians of the city. The executive 
committee of the association is as follows: Mrs. B. A.. 
Buker, Lucien Bouvet, Gertrude Gilbert, John H. Hamilton, 
Havrah W. L. Hubbard, Alfred D. ‘LaMotte, Frank C. 
Spalding. 

The advance sales of tickets for both the Amphion Club 
Course and the orchestra series show an _ enthusiastic 
response on the part of the citizens of San Diego. 

The musical season was formally and appropriately 
inaugurated on November 7, at the Spreckels Theater, with 
a concert by Mme. Schumann-Heink for the benefit of the 
Civic Auditorium Fund. A large and delighted audience 
paid enthusiastic tribute to “our own” Schumann-Heink— 
her glorious voice, her rare art and irresistible personality. 
The house was sold out, 500 seats on the stage, orchestra 
pit sold, and hundreds turned away. Through the generosity 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink several thousand dollars were 
cleared for the Auditorium fund. E. B. 


PORTLAND MUSIC NOTES 


Portland, Ore., November 17, 1921.—Winifred Byrd, 
pianist, came on November 9 and appeared at the Heilig 
Theater. The noted artist, who is an Oregon girl, won an 
ovation. In honor of Miss Byrd, Helen and Evelene Cal- 
breath gave a reception at their home on Belmont street. 
A large number of Oregonians called to greet the pianist. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, reconquered Portland, November 
16, when he played at the Heilig Theater. Samuel Chot- 
zinoff was the accompanist. The concert was managed by 
Steers & Coman. Because many persons could not obtain 
seats, Heifetz will give a return recital here next week. 

The city’s popular Sunday afternoon concert season 
opened last Sunday afternoon at the Public Auditorium. 
The program was furnished by the Fifty-ninth United 
States Infantry Band, Warrant Officer Price conductor and 
Frederick W. Goodrich organist. 

Henry Souvain, pianist, and Mae Dearborn Schwab, 
soprano, assisted in demonstrating the merits of the Ampico 
piano at the Public Auditorium, November 9. 

Robert Louis Barron, violinist, and David Campbell, 
pianist, recently gave a successful concert at the Little 
Theater. Ida May Cook was the accompanist. 

At the second concert of the season at the Little Theater 
Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist, and Henriette Michaelson, 
pianist, played an interesting program devoted entirely to 
Beethoven. ie et 
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Atlanta, Ga., November 21, 1921.—Director Enrico 
Leide, who conducts the forty-piece concert orchestra of 
the South’s million-dollar theater, the Howard, in Atlanta, 
has been rewarded for his year of faithful service by being 
made managing director of the theater as well as conductor 
of the orchestra, Manager Leide has been managing the 
theater in a more or less unofficial manner for several 
months, and the owners, Messrs. Lynch and Howard, have 
awarded him a contract for the coming year. 

During grand opera week in Atlanta last season, Director 
Leide conducted a series of special morning musicales which 
did much to familiarize Atlanta with the operas to be 
offered. The Music Club has benefited greatly by Mr. 
Leide’s interest and his keen desire to be of service. 

Auburn, N. Y., November 25, 1921.—The second reci- 
tal of the Morning Musicals was held at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, November 16. Piano numbers were 
presented by Nelly Porter, Mrs. T. S. Richardson and 
Marie Kilbourne; baritone solos, by John G. Ray; violin 
compositions, by Arthur T. Clark, and an octet of women’s 
which included Gladys Barber Ramsey, Catherine 
Mrs. L. B. Sisson, Florence M. Williams, Lavinia 
T. Lewis, Florence E. Ferguson, Edith Price 


voice es, 
Herron, 
Pace, Mrs. F, 


Shaver, under the direction of Alice M. Jones. Mary T. 
Hyatt was at the piano. All the artists are club members, 
with the exception of Mr. Ray, of Syracuse, and Mr. Clark, 


of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Che first public evening recital of the Morning Musicals 
took place November 18, It is planned to hold these free 
public evening recitals once a month throughout the year 
in addition to a number of concerts to which admission will 
be charged. 

Pavlowa and her company delighted an enthusiastic audi- 
ence at the Auditorium, November 23. The first number 
was the “Coppelia” ballet, followed by the feature of the 
program, “The Fairy Dolls,” in which Pavlowa was ex- 
quisite. She also appeared in “The Swan” and “Russian 
Dance.” In the divertissements, there were “Obtertass,” 
“Bow and Arrow” (Laurent Novikoff), “Moment Musi- 
cale,” “Holland Dance” and “Scene Dansante.”: There 
were several parties of students from Wells College in 
the audience. Auburn is fortunate in possessing the large 
stage of the Auditorium, one of the few in this section 
which is able to accommodate all of Pavlowa’s stage set- 
tings. 

Augusta, Ga., November 23, 1921.—The Young Girls’ 
Club of the West End “Y” gave an attractive program on 
November 22, when Viola Morse, in charge, arranged some 
very attractive orchestra numbers. Dorothy Pund and 
Kathleen Allen assisted. 

The Woman's Missionary Society of St. James offered a 
splendid service, beginning with the singing of the fine 
old hymn, “From Every Stormy Wind That Blows,” and 
ending with a beautiful solo b rtrude Lewis. Mrs. C, T 
Gause also offered a delightful solo. 

The afternoon program was devoted to the juniors, -_ 
was featured by a piano solo by Martha Wall, and a 
musical play, “Grandad Greenback’s Party,” in which took 
part: Margaret Burkhalter, Margaret Young, Clara Ver- 
dery, Gertrude Verdery, Gertrude Kitchens, Mary Metts, 


Ollie Lamback, Dolly Lamback, Laura Robinson, Virginia 
Cooper, Frank Kitchens, Parks Hendee, Alice Moore, Emma 
Lester, Catherine Verdery. 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Bowling Green, Ohio, November 19, 1921. — Olive 
Kline furnished the second of the State ‘Normal College 


lectures at the college auditorium, November 7, when she 
gave a delightful concert of classical and romantic songs, 
folk songs and several excellent ones of more modern com- 
position. She pleased immensely and was generous with 
encores, Eleanor Stanley was her accompanist. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Jacksonville, Fla., November 18, 1921.—The Commu- 
nity Players have been, a great success. Now there is a 
new association, the Jacksonville Community Association. 
Not only musicians but also music lovers and those inter- 
ested in the community organizations have pledged their 
services. This new association is headed by George R. 
De Saussure, a prominent banker of Jacksonville. 

Ethel Tippens, blind pianist and student under Bertha M. 
Foster at the School of Musical Art, recently gave a recital 
in Baxley, Ga. She was assisted by Alleta Rutland, reader ; 
Mrs. Wade H. Watson, soprano, and Lillie Bess Johnson, 
reader, Miss Tippens’ work was received with interest. 

Kansas City, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lawrence, Kan., November 15, 1921.—Mabel Garri- 
son, soprano, opened the University Concert Course at the 
University of Kansas with a recital, October 31. She sang 
to an audience of about 1,400, which immediately acknowl- 
edged her as an artist of exceptional powers. Her program 
was exceptionally fine, comprising two old classic airs, a 
group of German lieder, a group of modern French and 
Spanish songs, and a group of English and American songs. 
Her singing of Mahler’s “Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht” 
was one of the high lights of the program, Miss Garrison 
was in fine voice and reached her upper tones with all her 
accustomed ease and clarity. 

Mabel Leffler, piano instructor, gave an_ interesting 
recital in Fraser Frail November 8. She proved in her 
first number, the prelude and fugue in E minor by Men- 
delssohn, that she is a concert pianist of experience. She 
has an exceptional technic which she employs strictly for 
musical ends. The result was a program which gave great 
pleasure to the large audience which gathered to hear her. 

The music enrollment in the School of Fine Arts at the 
University shows a great increase this year over that of 
last year. Especially notable is the number of students 
who have come from other schools. Five seniors, six 
juniors and twenty sophomores yo pr for advanced stand- 
ing.to the examining committee of the Fine Arts faculty. 

he Men’s Glee Club, under the direction of Dean Harold 
L. Butler, will give its annual concert in the BowerSock 
Theater the second week in December. It will also give 
more than a dozen concerts in the state, the first trip coming 
during the Christmas holidays. 

The Women’s Glee Club, the University Band and the 
University Orchestra will give their annual concerts in 
January. 

Los Angeles,.Cal.— (See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) 

Peoria, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Richmond, Va., November 10, 1921.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci, assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, was heard here in recital at the City Audi- 
torium, October 11. This was the first concert in 
Wilson-Greene series, and also the first of the season’s 
important musical events. As usual, this artist drew a large 
audience. Mme. Galli-Curci presented a program of much 
interest, embracing two arias—“Ah, fors e lui” (“Tra- 
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viata”) and the “Qui la voce” (“Puritani’). Arditi’s “Il 
Bacio” also found a place and was warmly received. A 
song by Mr. Samuels, “When Chloris Sleeps,” met with 
much favor. The remainder of the program was given up to 
songs of varied composers, French, Italian, English and 
Spanish. The soprano gave many encores, chiefly English 
songs, and many of these of Southern origin in which she 
demonstrated a better command of English diction than is 
often heard from a foreign-born artist. Both assisting 
artists were in splendid form and the concert was wholly 
success ful 

The Musicians’ Ciub of Richmond opened its series 
November 9 with the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and Edna 
Thomas, mezzo soprano, This concert was given at the 
City Auditorium, this-being the club’s first public concert at 
this location. Mr. Salzedo and his assisting players were 
at their best in their ensemble numbers, as well as in the 
solo and accompanying features. Edna Thomas in her 
sOngs seems to have created a distinct field for her artistic 
efforts. In the French Creole negro songs, sought out and 
harmonized by herself, she made a fine impression, singing 
and interpreting them with much skill. She was accom- 
panied at the piano by Elise Sorelle. As a preliminary 
group, Miss Thomas gave three Russian songs of Mous- 
sorgsky, Lie and Sinding, accompanied in these by six harps, 
which gave a remarkably interesting background. 

Many important choir changes have been made in the 
local churches, as follows: Second Baptist—Herbert L. 
Rees (organist), Mrs. John L. Dorset (soprano), Mrs. 
Horace Slater (contralto), Maurice L. Tyler (tenor), 
Horace Powell (baritone). First Baptist—Shephard Webb 
(organist), Mrs. Horace Dowell (soprano), Mrs. R. S. 
re og Jr. (contralto), Joseph Whittemore (tenor), For- 
a Carr (baritone). Leigh Street Baptist—Mrs. Leslie 

Watson (organist) Blanch Thomas (director), chorus 
ph a Grace Street Baptist—Florence Neisler (organ- 
ist), May Marshall Righter (soprano and chorus director). 
First Presbyterian—J. Lamont Galbraith (organist), Adri- 
anna Kuyk Ludwig (soprano), Gladys Mallonee (con- 
tralto), Gray Garnett (tenor), Clyde Maslin (baritone). 
Second Presbyterian—Mrs. Conway H. Gordon (organist), 
Eliza B. Wilkinson (soprano), eg Ellington (con- 
tralto), T. C. Andrews (tenor), W. Stith (bass). Grace- 
Covenant Presbyterian—Louis Weitaet (organist), Mrs. 
George K. Harper (soprano), Mrs. Charles L. King (con- 
tralto), John Doyle (tenor), F. A. Sherman (bass). St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal—F. Flaxington Harker (organist), 
Frances West Reinhardt (soprano), Mrs. F. F. Harker 
(contralto), Clifford Walker (tenor), Norman Call (bass). 
St. James Episcopal— James L. Womble (organist), Mrs. 
Howard Cook (soprano), Mrs. Joseph Geisinger (con- 
tralto), John Womble (tenor), A. L. Pond (bass). Holy 
Trinity—Hamilton Baskerville and Ernest Cosby (organ- 
ists), Arthur Scrivenor (chorus director). All Saints’ 
Episcopai—Ernest Cosby (organist and director), boy 
choir. Monumental Episcopal—Quincy Cole (organist and 
director), chorus choir; Grace Episcopal—Pinckney Powers 
(organist), Mrs. E.O. McCabe (soprano), Mrs. J. K. Bow- 
man (contralto), Gordon Thomas (tenor), Frank Green- 
wald (bass). Ascension Episcopal—Naomi Stith (organ 


ist), George C. — MS apne bl chorus. Holy 
Comforter Episcopal Mrs. W Anderson (organist and 
director), Mary V. Simpson Piatt Mrs. George T. 


Kenneth Bengel (tenor), S. J. Wingfield 
Avenue Baptist—Lucy Owen Howey 
James A. Courtenay (soprano), Mrs. H. 
Walter Sitt (tenor), Macon 


Tuck (contralto), 
(bass). Grove 
(organist), Mrs. 
A. Nightingale (contralto), 
Dyson (baritone), chorus. 
At the Woman's Club, Forrest Dabney Carr, bass, ap- 
peared in recital, November 7. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Carr at the piano. This was the formal opening of the 
club’s music season. Mr. Carr gave a varied program, the 
second part devoted to a musical setting by Somerville of 
Tennyson’s “Maud.” Mr. Carr made a very fine impression. 
San Diego, Cal.—(See 


” 


“Music on the Pacific Slope. 


San Francisco, Cal.— (See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.’’) 
Springfield, Mo., November 10, 1921.—- The Spring- 


field Musical Club’s officers are: President, Agnes on 
Cowan; vice-president, Mabel H. Justis; treasurer, Mrs. 

P. Kinsey. Meetings will be held once each wee 5 
Musical programs, including a Christmas concert by club 
members, will strive to raise the standard of music in 
Springfield. 

Frances Alda, assisted by Gutia Casini, cellist, and Theo- 
dore Flint, pianist, appeared November 3 in State Teachers’ 
College auditorium. This was the first of eight concerts 
on the Artists’ Course given by President Clyde M. Hill of 
State Teachers’ College. Other numbers included Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto; Ignaz Friedman, pianist; John MecCor- 
mack, tenor, and Erika Morini, violinist. 

Superior, Wis., November 9, 1921.—-The Superior Mu- 
sicale opened its season with the president’s reception, when 
a program was given by Segia Wold McKenzie, soprano, of 
Hibbing, Minn., formerly of Superior, and Mrs. Jack 
Euphemia Miller, pianist, of Duluth. Officers for the year 
are: Ida McLean, president; Lilah eg om vice-president ; 
Mrs. W. H. Winslow, secretary ; Mrs. George Parent, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. C. A, Chasé, treasurer. The 
first artist recital was given Oc tober 28, when Dicie Howell, 
soprano, and Walter Greene, baritone, gave a pleasing 
program. 

The Musicale will present Leopold Godowsky and Lam- 
bert Murphy during the season. Programs are given 
bi-weekly. hey will include negro spirituals, Indian, 
American, English, Italian, Russian and Scandinavian music. 

A recital was given by Albert Holzhausen, baritone, at 
Christ Lutheran Church, October 18. 

Toledo, Ohio, November 16, 1921.— Dorothy Miller 
Duckwitz, former resident of Toledo, now assistant to 
Robert E. Schmitz, French pianist, gave an enjoyable recital 
October 8 at Scott High Auditorium, under the auspices of 
Epsilon Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority. Mrs. Duck- 
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witz is a pianist of real merit. She is especially, happy in 
her rendition of the works of the modern French composers. 
Rayel’s suite was played with fine coloring, poetic feeling 
and brilliant pedal effects. 

Florence Easton and Mario Chamlee were heard in joint 
recital in Scott High Auditorium October 18. Miss Easton 
displayed a soprano of beautiful quality in the familiar 

“La Tosca” aria, a group of English songs and five Brahms 
lieder. Mr. Chamlee possesses a voice of great smoothness, 
yet with much resonance and dramatic power. He sang: the 
“Flower Song” from “Carmen” and two groups of French 
and English songs. Both he and Miss Easton responded to 
numerous recalls, and joined forces in duets from “Madame 
Butterfly” and Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele.” The recital was 
the first of the Teachers’ Course, under the management of 
Ada Ritchie. 

Amelita Galli-Curci sang before an audience of nearly 

3,000 persons on Sunday afternoon, October 30. This was 
the first of the Sunday afternoon series of concerts of the 
Civic Music League. Mme. Galli-Curci sang two arias and 
several groups of songs. Her voice has gained increased 
warmth without disturbing the brilliancy of her coloratura. 
She was enthusiastically encored and responded with five 
extra numbers. Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” with 
flute obligato by Manuel Berenguer, proved one of the most 
popular numbers. Homer Samuels played the accompani 
ments in his usual flawless style. 


Youngstown, Ohio, November 20, 1921.—The exquis- 
ite poetry of Rachmaninoff’s interpretative art and his 
master pianism afforded rare pleasure for the large audience 
that heard his recital at the Park Theater, November 17. 
Somewhat unconventional was his offering of three ballades 
in a row—Liszt’s, Grieg’s, and Chopin’s third. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft dedicated the new four manual 
Skinner organ, recently installed in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church as a memorial to Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Clark, Novem- 
ber 9, and in bringing into tonal relief the many splendid 
qualities of this fine instrument he gave a remarkable exhi- 
bition of virtuoso organ playing. Particularly imposing was 
his playing of the “Tannhauser” overture. He was ably 
assisted by Frank E. Fuller, tenor, who is also organist and 
choirmaster of this church. 

The Youngstown Concert Course opened its sixth season 
October 25 with a novelty that scored a definite success. 
The program consisted of eight solo ballets, each of which 
was encored, danced by the Ruth St. Denis Dancers, and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne,” sung by Dorothy 
Seegar and William Tucker, with Charles Trier impersonat- 
ing the mute servant. 

Another chapter to several programs of aboriginal music 
wes presented by Charles Wakefield Cadman and Princess 
Tsianina before the Monday Musical’ Club, November 7. 
Cadman’s talk on Indian music was very interesting and his 
playing, as well as the Princess’ singing, was enthusiastically 
received. 

Charlotte Peege, contralto; Florence Brinkman, pianist, 
and Philip Sevasts, harpist, gave two very interesting pro- 
grams at the Ohio Hotel, October 31 and November 1. 

Eight local musicians appeared to collective advantage 
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before the Monday Musical Club in the second program of 
this club’s series, October 24. Cadman’s “Morning of the 


Year” was sung by Mrs. David Stambaugh, soprano; 
Georgiana Rudge, contralto; W. S. Forbes, tenor, and 
Arthur Johns, bass, accompanied by Mrs. William W 


Gilley. Laura Price, accompanied by Gertrude McCartney, 
played a group of violin numbers, and Mary Elizabeth 
Jones, just eleven years of age, presented several standard 
piano numbers. 

Pasquale Tallarico, the young Italian pianist, gave the 
second of his series of eight lecture-recitals at Ursuline 
Hall on October 25 


Florence Macbeth’s Flying Trip 
On Saturday afternoon, November 19, Florence Macbeth, 
American coloratura soprano, made a special trip to New 
York from Chicago to appear at the first musicale of the 
«Rubinstein Club’s 1921-22 season at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, by permission of the Chicago Opera Association, 
now in Chicago. Miss Macbeth sang a program of old 
Italian, French, English, Russian and Norwegian songs, 
two arias and a group of modern English and American 
compositions. For this concert Miss Macbeth wore a 
blue “Shepherdess” hat and gown designed by herself. She 

returned to Chicago immediately after the concert. 


Letz Quartet at Columbia 

The Letz Quartet gave the first of a series of three cham 
ber music concerts at Columbia University, New York, 
November 10. Evidently the gon, of this form of 
music is greatly on the increase, for the hall was completely 
filled and part of the audience had to be seated on the stage. 
This is the third year in succession that the Letz players 
have appeared in the Columbus course 


Fanning to Sing with New Hartford Chorus 

Cecil Fanning will sing the baritone part in Bruch’s 
of Fire,” to be presented by the Hartford Oratorio Society 
of Hartford, Conn., on January 24. The organization is the 
latest addition to Hartford’ s several choral societies and will 
make its initial appearance on this occasion 
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Myra Hess Sails December 31 

manager of the English pianist, Myra 
Hess, has received a cable from London announcing her 
sailing on the S. S. Baltic, December 31. Miss Hess will 
be heard in New York for the first time January 17. 
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Women’s Puitnarmonic Society MUSICALE. 


Lillian Dixon, soprano, and Illuminato Miserendino, 
violinist, were the solo artists at the Sunday afternoon 
musicale of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, Leila 
Hearne Canneo, president, November 27. Miss Dixon sang 
French folk songs, as well as modern French songs, by 
Luckstone and Weckerlin, giving explanatory remarks, and 
all in a most enjoyable manner. Her voice is extremely 
expressive and her style appropriate to her singing. Mr. 
Miserendino’s playing of “Gypsy Airs” (Nachez) and of 
pieces by Wieniawski, Tschaikowsky, and Kreisler, with 
Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs” as an encore, was heartily ap- 
plauded. Lavar Jensen and Miss Catalano were the 
accompanists, On invitation of the president, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W. Riesberg were guests of honor, the former giving 
a brief talk, “Recollections of Philharmonic Society 
Officers,” in which he alluded to Amy Fay, Mme. Cappiani 
and Mrs, Canneo, and others in more or less humorous 
vein. Lillian Croxton, Mrs. Emelie Pieczonka and Mrs. 
David Graham were on the reception committee, Georgina 
Southwick was hostess, and following the affair tea was 
served. 

FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF: MUSICIANS MEETS. 

At the second monthly meeting (tenth season) of the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians, November 22, the audi- 
dience filled two Carnegie Hall studios to listen to a pro- 
gram by Mme. Felici-Miramon, soprano; Carl Richards, 
baritone, and Dorsey Whittington, pianist. Mme. Miramon, 
accompanied by her instructor, George E. Shea, president 
of the association, gave songs by Koemmenich, Haydn, 
Georges, Chaminade, Verdi and Massenet and revealed a 
beautiful voice. Mr. Richards, with the composer-pianist, 
Clara A. Korn, as accompanist, sang the Prologue to “Pag- 
liacci” and two songs, “Sunset” (Buck) and “Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind” (Sarjeant) with rich baritone voice. 

Dorsey Whittington, in the Brahms rhapsody in G minor, 
“Ecossaises” (Beethoven-Busoni), “Hallucinations” (Schu- 
mann) and four Chopin numbers scored as a brilliant con- 
cert pianist. ; 

The cordial greeting to all by Adelaide Terry Graham, 
reception chairman, and her assistants is in a large measure 
responsible for the friendly atmosphere that pervades all 
meetings of the F. A. of M. 

Kress’ Rep Cross Rott Catt Porucar. 

S. Walter Krebs’ Red Cross Roll Call is winning popular 
favor in its appeal during the present campaign for Red 
Cross membership. It has been printed in the program of 
the Capitol Theater for the week of November 20, in the 
Wanamaker advertisements, and is on the official stationery 
of the American Red Cross, New York County Chapter. 
Vincent d’Indy said in a letter: “I consider the Red Cross 
as the practical manifestation of a very high ideal of 
universal aid and succor. As a musician I would like to 
commend especially the Red Cross Roll Call. This call 
seems to be easily recognizable everywhere, and of a simple 
character which ought to win the approbation of all 
musicians.” 

Five hundred thousand members are sought in _Man- 
hattan, and the musical committee is desirous of having as 
many names as possible on the list. Enrollments and con- 
tributions may be sent to organization headquarters at 598 
Madison avenue. Harry Harkness Flagler is chairman and 
S. Walter Krebs executive secretary of the music committee. 


Courty Rossi-Dirut’s Soncs We tt LIkep. 

At the Century Theater Club meeting, held at the Hotel 
Commodore, November 25, Courty Rossi-Dichl was the 
soloist, and was most enthusiastically received. She gave 
in her first group the aria, “Il est bon, il est doux” (Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade”) and “Vorrei Saper,” by Remo Taverna. 
Great delight was expressed at the singing of two of her 
own compositions—“Tristram Dreams” and “At the Win- 
dow,” the latter a gay little setting of a poem by Thomas 
Walsh. 

Tue Misses Russet Play 1n YONKERS. 

At a concert given by the Rising Star Lodge in the 
Masonic Temple at Yonkers, N. Y., November 21, Irene 
and Anna Russell contributed several very lovely duet 
numbers for cello and harp, including the “Berceuse,” from 
“Jocelyn,” and “Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleux” (Massenet). There 
was a large audience present, and dancing followed the 
program. 

FARNAM’s DECEMBER 12 PROGRAM. 

At the next Lynnwood Farnam organ recital at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 12, he will play works by Dupre, Guilmant, A. Yon, 
Lemmens, H. B. Jepson, S. S. Wesley, Louis Vierné and 
Karg-Elert. It is planned this season to repeat occasionally 
on the same program certain new and interesting works, 


Granp Opera Society Farr. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood, Mus. Bac., founder and director of 
the Grand Opera Society of New York, issued invitations 
to the opening of the new club rooms, 27 West 76th street, 
which took the form of a fair, in verse. 

Arts ASSEMBLY MEETING. 

The last meeting of the Arts Assembly, at Magna Chordia 
Music Chambers, November 28, had as speakers Hamlin 
Garland, Sigmund Spaeth, May Borron, Stanley Farrar, 
Willem Durieux and Lawrence Schauffler. An open forum 
was followed by a musical program, an art exhibit and social 
hour. 


CLaupe Warrorp Is Honor Guest. 

Claude Warford, well known as tenor, teacher and pianist, 
as well as composer, was honor guest in a recital of his 
own compositions, November 20, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House studios. Some of his artist pupils appeared, Mr. 
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Voice Builder and Coach 
Studio: 235 West 102nd Street, New York 
Phone; River 6400 


CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for orchestral composition. Carl D. Kinsey, 
624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago III, 

De Pauw University School of Music—$50 for 
short organ composition. Van Denman Thompson, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs—Class 
1, $300 for chamber music work; trio, quartet or 
quintet, for strings and piano. Class 2, $50 for State 
song. American Music Committee, C. M. C., 
office of L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codp- 
eration with the Double Quintet Society of Turin— 
5,000 lire for chamber music composition for all or 
part of the following instruments: first violin, second 
violin, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. Complete details in 
Musica Courter for August 18, page 20. 

The Paderewski Prize Fund—$1,000 for sym- 
phony; $500 for chamber music, either for strings 
alone or for solo instrument or instruments with 
strings. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary of Pade- 
rewski Fund, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 3 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome— 
Chamber music—l, sonata for violin or cello and 
piano; 2, two compositions for four solo voices, so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accom- 
paniment—each 500 lire. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for composition, the style of which is to be designated 
later; $500 (prize offered by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) 
for a chamber music composition for oboe, flute, violin, 
piano and two voices. Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson 
avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists—$100 for plectral quintet in classic form. 
Mrs, V. Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th street, New 
York City. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—$50 each 
for State song, chorus for ladies’ voices, violin, piano 
and vocal solo. Oscar Loffgren, Lindsborg, Kan. 

The Neighborhood Houses of New York—A silver 
cup for song on “Peace,” one voice part; another 
silver cup for song lyric on same subject; three prizes 
of $100 each for one-act play, community pageant and 
spring festival on any subject. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. 











Warford playing all the accompaniments, and a throng of 
interested listeners were happy to meet him afterward. 
Homer E, Witt1AMs Gors to EMANvu-EL, 

Homer Emerson Williams, A. A. G. O., for seven years 
organist of the Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall, goes to 
Temple Emanu-El, New York City, where he will be asso- 
ciated with Kurt Schindler and Gottfried H. Federlein in 
the musical work of the temple. Mr. Williams will have 
charge of the music at the Sunday services and the Friday 
and Saturday services during the summer months. 


RutTHerrorp Has SyMpHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The Rutherford (N. J.) Symphony Orchestra has been 
recently organized, some well known players being num- 
bered in the club. Grace Castagnetta, pianist, is to be 
soloist at one of the concerts. 


Amy Grant's “Tuats.” 


Amy Grant continued her fortnightly recitals on operas 
at Aeolian Hall, December 1, giving her own highly poetic 
translation of Massenet’s “Thais.” A good sized audience 
listened to the opening number, the duet from Act III, 
(performed by the Aeolian pipe-organ), to the celebrated 
“Meditation,” performed by the Duo-Art piano (Winifred 
Byrd’s record), and to Miss Grant’s beautiful impersona- 
tion of “Thais,” for she does not simply recite it, but also 
lives and acts the characters. In this her sympathetic voice 
and entirely appropriate action was greatly enjoyed. The 
ir de will occur Thursday, December 15, at eleven 
o'clock. 


Edward Johnson Unaffected and Sincere 


The following was culled from a recent edition of the 
Toronto Weekly Star and is a splendid tribute to Edward 
Johnson, the tenor: 


It is not often when glancing around a crowded room that one’s 
gaze becomes fixed, almost subconsciously upon one particular 
countenance. Such is the atmosphere of modern civilization that 
individual impressions of people we meet are not very marked or 
keenly felt, but Edward johnson is an exception to the rule. The 
eye cannot wander casually past him if the owner is anything of 
an interested observer of human nature. At first sight the mind 
is impressed with two outstanding qualities, an absorbing love of 
life and what Shakespeare terms, “the human touch.” e is per- 
fectly natural, unaffected and sincere with everyone he meets, Wis 
smile is charming, yet dignified, 
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‘Dr. Lulek Becomes American Citizen 


Dr. Fery Lulek, the eminent baritone and vocal teacher 
of New York, has become an American citizen. Dr. Lu- 
lek came to this country about ten years ago in order to 
fill a series of concert engagements, and according to the 
very favorable press notices which he received everywhere 
at that time he scored an emphatic success. It was not 
long after his arrival here that Bertha Baur, directress of 
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baritone 


the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, secured him as head 
of the vocal department of her school, a post which he 
held for seven years. During that period Dr. Lulek claims 
to have given over 32,000 lessons. When he severed his 
connections with the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
two and one-half years ago, thirty-five of his former pu- 
pils came to New York in order to resume their studies 
with him here in his attractive new studios on West End 
avenue. Since Dr. Lulek has been in the metropolis over 
800 young men and women from various parts of the 
country have taken advantage of his instruction. Pupils 
from the Lulek studios are to be found in grand opera, 
light opera, filling church and teaching positions and in 
Chautauqua and Lyceum work. 

Dr. Lulek is especially interested in voice building. He 
says he does not believe in a fixed method, even though 
one hears so much about this method and that method 
accomplishing wonders. He considers each pupil an in- 
dividual case, and believes that a teacher must show the 
pupil how to sing atone. According to Dr. Lulek, imitation 
in teaching singing is absolutely necessary, for it has been 
his experience in teaching that a single tone often shows 
the pupil more than two years of vocal exercises. 

In addition to his pedagogical activities during the 1921- 
22 season Dr. Lulek will do considerable concertizing. 


Herbert Witherspoon Studio Activities 


The second musicale of the season given by students 
from the Herbert Witherspoon studios took place at the 
Hotel Majestic on the afternoon of November 12, the pro- 
gram being presented by Mary Craig Pigueron, Ethel 
Rader, Lucille Martindill and Mildred Piberg, sopranos ; 
Manton M. Marble and Lewis Pendleton, baritones. 

Knight MacGregor, a baritone from the Herbert Wither- 
spoon studios, was called upon with but an hour’s notice 
to appear in concert with Geraldine Farrar in Albany, 
N. Y., on November 2. George Edgar Oliver, in reporting 
the event for one of the newspapers there, said that all 
of Mr. MacGregor’s selections were splendidly sung and 
the audience was delighted with his artistic work. Mr. 
Oliver further stated that the baritone responded to several 
encores and may be considered a favorite with the mu- 
sical public of Albany, as he also is in numerous other cities. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Another recent engagement filled by Mr. MacGregor 
was at the 165th anniversary dinner of the St. Andrews 
Society held at the Waldorf-Astoria on November 30. On 
the afternoon of December 6 the baritone sang at the 
Chaminade Club, Yonkers, and on the evening of the same 
day he appeared in Montclair, N. J. The following day, 
December 7, he sang with the Hartford Male Chorus at 
Hartford, Conn. 

Agnes Neudorff, soprano, also at the Herbert Wither- 
spoon Studios, has been engaged by the Lutheran Church 
at Ninety-third street and Broadway. 


H. T. Parker’s Comment on Vecsey 

Commenting on the playing of Ferenc Vecsey, the young 
Magyar violinist, who appeared with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra early in November, H. T. Parker, music critic 
on the Boston Transcript, said: “His concerto was Tschai- 
kowsky’s, unheard these seven years at a symphony concert, 
deserving more frequent performance. Re petitions the finale 
may be, but the harmonic and rhythmic bite of it pricks the 
ear like hot liquor on the tongue. Mr. Vecsey took his own 
way with the concerto. With the instinct of the virtuoso he 
played upon the music as well as played it. In sucha concerto 
it is the virtuoso’s right so to do, when, like Mr. Vecsey, he 
commands technical ease and certainty ; silken, lustrous, 
flowing tone; the spring of rhythm; the sing of climax and 
transition; the flash of figure and the filgree of ornament; 
the unfolding curve of melody, the sensitiveness to vary 
it, the underlying quiver to make it sing. Fine fibers and 
fine fires meet in Mr. Vecsey. To sort light and shade into 
the closely woven web of the first allegro; to phrase the 
canzonetta like Italian song; to spice the vodka to the finale 
were feat enough for violinist, concert and afternoon. 
Tschaikowsky, surely, waving from the shades.” 


D’Alvarez and Levitzki zki Engaged for Denver 


A. M. Oberfelder, the Denver impresario, believes in 
making sure of having the artists he really wants for his 
course, and his recent trip to New York was to conclude ar- 
rangements for his course of concerts to be given during the 
season of 1922-1923. Among those whom he has engaged 
are Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto of the Chicago Opera, 
and Mischa Levitzki, pianist. Levitzki played at an Ober- 
felder concert last spring and scored such a triumph that 
he was wanted back there this season. However, this was 
out of the question, as he will not return to America until 
next summer. The D’Alvarez engagement, which will be 
filled in November, 1922, will mark the first visit of the 
Peruvian contralto to Denver. 


Bridgeport Applauds Maria Caselotti 

Maria Caselotti, wife and pupil of G, H. Caselotti, New 
York vocal maestro, scored a brilliant success at a concert 
given by the International Institute at the Y. W. C. A., 
rng i Conn., on Sunday afternoon, November 20, 
Mme. tag who sang “Son tre giorni che Nina,” Per- 
golesi; “Gran Valser, ” Venzano; “II Bagio,” Arditi, and “Un 
bel di vedremo,” from ‘ ‘Madame Butterfly,” Puccini, created 
a fine impression, winning a naga success to that accorded 
her at her recent debut in opera, H. Caselotti was the 
accompanist. 
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Ellmer Zoller in Chicago 


Ellmer Zoller, the well known pianist and accompanist, 
has opened a studio at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, 
and will remain in the Windy City during the entire opera 
season. Among the artists whom Mr. Zoller has accom 
panied mention might be made of Olive Fremstad and Helen 
Stanley, each four years, and Edward Johnson, this being 
the second season that he has worked with the latter 
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Mrs. Carrie L: i D img. Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
New York City, Sept. 22; Los Angeles, Jan. 25, 1922, 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E, Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. Detroit, 
Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922, 
Mrs, Oscar E, Busby, 233 No, Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
— fo Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
re. 
Adda C, Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky -Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Miami, Fla.; February 7, 
Beatrice S, Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 
Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Cara_ Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 


exas, 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So, 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs, Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas, 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
held monthly through the year. 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bide. Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, June, 1922; Chicago, August, 192 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, Novem 
ber and February, 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 74th Street 
New York City, January 3; Portland, 5 Me June 17, and 
Seattle, Wash., August 1 

Mrs, Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


Stella Hufimeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. Week end class begins Oct. 6. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Isabe! M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H,. R. Watson, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
January 15, March 15, and May 15 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans, 

Mattie D, Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan, 9; New York City, 
June 26-Aug. 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter. Ad- 
dress 617 S, 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 


Texas. 
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Address: 458 N. Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


MARIE SWEET BAKER 
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CONCERT — RECITALS — ORATORIO — OPERA 
Address: Hote! Endicott, New York tt Tel. Schuyler 8300 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts— Recitals 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive Tel. 282 Morningside 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











* The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 
1, Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and joo nag 
essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic acquired 
after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 


4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students 


aspire pri- 


marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


MARCELLA CRAFT 


You have asked me for my opinion regarding high school 
and college education for musicians, especially for those 
desirous of acquiring a virtuoso 
technic. The questions, as they are 
worded, would seem to apply chiefly 
to instrumentalists, but as you know 
me as a singer, I am sure you wish 
my answer to refer chiefly to my 
own field of labor. 

Education is decidedly advisable 
for,a singer, and I do not believe 
that the years given to high school 
work are in the least an obstacle to 
the later attainment of the greatest 
career; but, on the contrary, the 
training of the mind at that forma- 
tive period is most necessary. | 
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know at present of one case where the lack of just such 
mental training is so handicapping a young woman with a 


remarkable voice that, for lack of it, her work is very 
slow, and it is very doubtful if she will ever attain to any 
large degree of that Succe$s to which the voice alone should 
entitle her. Her mind seems unable to grasp the deeper 
problems of interpretation and it takes her more than twice 
as long to master a foreign language as would have been 
the case had she had-the schooling of the average high 
school ‘girl. 

As to college, I doubt if even the years from seventeen 
to twenty-one quoted in your letter would be very disas- 
trous to a singer’s career, although it is just possible that 
it might be. Very few great singers develop as early as 
did our beloved Geraldine Farrar, who debuted at nineteen, 
and it is usually a good ten years later that those who 
attain to any degree of virtuosity really are mature in their 
art. , 

My wish is that the high schools as well as the colleges 
would take into consideration those who desire to give their 
lives to music in its most professional sense of the word, 
and that a course might be planned, from the entrance of 
high school to the last year of college, which would be along 
the direct road to musicianship and vocal and instrumental 
efficiency. 

Why could that not be done so that a broader education 
could be obtained in college than is possible if the pupil, 
after high school, devotes himself absolutely to the two or 
three special studies for which he pays individual teachers, 
or which he can obtain in a conservatory of music? At 
least for a singer, there are so many subjects necessary 
besides just the development of the voice. Also the voice 
must not be overworked.” The singer can practice, or should 
practice, not more than two hours a day, in, perhaps, half 
hour periods. But he should be studying many, many hours 
when he is not using his instrument, his voice. These 
studies could be done during college work, provided the 
colleges have courses which will not send his mind off on 
a tangent and make him devote time to many subjects ut- 
terly useless to him in the professional work he is to do 
in after life. 

When the subject has to do with instrumentalists I am 
sure there is a decided difference to be dealt with. Yet in 
Europe I have met very few of the greater musicians who 
did not seem to have had a very broad education on many 
lines; whether it was attained in a university or not I am 
unable to say. 

One of your questions is as to whether all students 
should not aspire to be players rather than teachers. Per- 
haps that is so as to the instrumentalists, but I frankly 
confess that I prefer as a teacher of voice one who has 
never been a professional singer himself. I prefer one 
who has made a study of voice rather than of his own 
voice. The individual voice has its individual problems. 
The great singer has studied his own especial naturai de- 
fects and difficulties and how to overcome them. But your 
voice, my voice, all the other voices in the world differ 
in greater or less degree from his voice, in defects and 
in difficulties. 

The teacher who is successful is one who studies the 
human voice, who also takes into consideration that very 
much abused quality, “temperament,” and is a student of 
the psychology of those who come to him to learn. 

The great singer turned teacher is apt to try to run all 
pupils through his own groove, The great teacher, while 
adhering to an ideal of perfect tone, of the development of 
resonance, and of all that goes to make for pure production 
and rendition, at the same time has a broad and flexible 
understanding of how to fit the method to the needs of the 
pupil, and so treats each individual case differently accord- 
ing to the several needs of each one who places himself 
under his tuition. 

I am not saying that all great singers are poor teachers, 
but that, generally speaking, the man who has studied to 
teach has studied differently than he who has studied with 


the idea of specializing in all the roles which his voice is 
capable of singing—who has, in fact, made a study of him- 
self and his own abilities and inabilities for so many years. 
It is difficult thereafter to become more general in one’s 
point of view, and still more difficult to know how to help 
those whose faults are perhaps the direct opposite from the 
ones he has conquered in himself. There must be a dif- 
ference in the education of one who follows his own career 
and the one whose business is to help hundreds of others 
to develop themselves and their natural voices. 


CECIL ARDEN 

1. Of course, whatever I have to say will apply, insomuch 
as my knowledge is confined to experience, to the vocal 
student. For a singer to succeed at 
the present time I should say that 
at least a partial high school educa- 
tion was necessary, as the vocal 
student, except in very rare cases, 
should not begin study before six- 
teen years of age. However, after 
that it is almost impossible to con- 
tinue in high school or college and 
devote the proper time and attention 
to vocal studies. 

2. The fundamental knowledge 
which he or she has acquired will nat- 
urally be amplified by reading history, 
poetry, and the thorough study of 
languages. However, after school all their further study 
should be along the lines which lead to a better knowledge 
of singing and the interpretation of the great masters. 
It may be possible to develop a virtuoso technic of violin 
or piano without the accompanying knowledge of art, litera- 
ture, etc., but taking a summary of the great virtuosos 
of the day—Kreisler, Paderewski, Godowsky, etc.—it 
would not seem so. ° 

3. The college education for a vocal student I believe is 
unnecessary. It brings the years of one’s initial study too 
late and it invariably leads to a too analytical state of mind 
wherein one tries to reduce vocal art to a positive science. 

I do not believe that the understanding that one will never 
be able to be a professional should deter one from con- 
tinuing to study in order to become a teacher. There are 
many people who are ideally suited to teach although their 
natural talent may be limited, or for physical or other 
ph ag they could never appear with success before the 
public. 








A Popular Summy Output 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, at her Chicago recital at the 
Playhouse, November 27, sang “L’Incredula” (“The Unbe- 
lieving One”), by Gladys Parvis, a Clayton F. Summy 
publication. In a recent letter to the composer, Mme. 
Zendt said: “I am delighted with the song, ‘L’Incredula.’ 
It has been my pleasure to use this song from coast to 
coast and always with great success. It impresses the audi- 
ence with its true Italian warmth and color.” 

The composer, Gladys Parvis, is also very proud of a 
letter from the late Enrico Caruso, praising both the 
“L’Incredula” and her other song, “L’Ultima Bacio.” The 
great tenor wrote: “Permit me to compliment you upon the 
form and inspiration of these two most graceful com- 
positions. (Signed) Enrico Caruso.” 


Musicians Aid American Legion 


Dicie Howell, Reinald Werrenrath and Roderick White 
appeared in Port Chester on November 11 jn a concert to 
help the American Legion Post 93 celebrate Armistice Day. 
It was a completely successful affair from an artistic stand- 
point and from the size and enthusiasm of the audience. 
Mr. Werrenrath contributed three groups of songs and 
Miss Howell an aria and a group, while Roderick White 
contributed several short violin compositions. 


Zerffi Studio Recitals 


Beginning with December, William A. C. Zerffi is ar- 
ranging a series of informal recitals which will take place 
monthly in his studio, at 333 West End avenue. While 
these recitals are primarily intended to afford the students 
opportunity for critical discussion as well as public appear- 
ance, , limited number of guests will be invited to each 
recital. 





No Encore Rule Broken for Lhevinne 


The enthusiasm was so great when Josef Lhevinne re- 
cently played the Rubinstein concerto with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra that Conductor Stock did what was for 
him a very unusual thing. He requested Mr. Lhevinne to 
play an encore—and the encore had to be increased to three 
before the audience was anywhere near satisfied. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 








(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, London) 
“I ARISE FROM DREAMS OF THEE” (for Voice) 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne 


The musical output of Louis Adolphe Coern:, originally organist, 
pupil of Rheinberger in Munich (American born), continues as 
facile as ever, this song being marked op. 164, which is a whole 
lot of music! Adapted from Shelley's * Pines | to an Indian Air,’ 
it is a slow and sustained song, fervent of expression, with many 
spots of beauty, Coerne can write as crazy stuif as any Stravinsky 

but he won't, for which much thanks in these days of far- 
fetched, discordant combinations of tone! The Indian of the song 
confesses that his dreams bid him rise, his spirit bids him wander 

“to thy chamber window” (hey there! look out, ‘tis dangerous!). 
Full of love’s longing, the song has individuality and fine climax, 
along with the freedom of key, fine understanding of the voice and 
the piano, and musicianship one associates with Coerne’s name. 


“TO A SLEEPING CHILD” (for Voice) 
By Ralph J. DeGolia 
A‘ lullaby, text by Jeanne Berchard, in 7-4 time, this two-page 
song has many unusual moments, both in melody and harmony. Of 
course it is all soft music, sustained, ending in G sharp major. For 
high and medium voice. Dedicated ‘‘To Lawrence Strauss.” 


“TAKE BUT A THOUGHT” (for Voice) 
By Robert Coverley 


poem of two stanzas, which echoes the 
elievers, in taking a Thought, that each 
”  Straight-away 
song has in it 
The work of a 


Fred G, Bowes wrote me 
tennets of the “Scientist” 
day may be more perfect that “Thought Divine. 
melody, moving around considerable range, the 
much feeling, with the usual high-tone climax. 
clever composer. For high and medium voice. 


(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland and New York) 
“FOX ORGAN SERIES” (Transcriptions for Organ) 


by various composers are here arranged as tran 


pieces 
by Floyd J. St. Clair and Clough-Leiter, the 


for organ, 


Piano 
scriptions 


compos:rs and pieces being: “A Japanese Sunset” (Jessie K, Dep 
pen), “In a Gondola’ (Wilson G, Smith), “Marionette” (Felix 
Arndt), “L'Esprit de .Nil” (G, largas), “Mood Pensive’” (Eva 
Applefield), “An Ancient Legend” (Wilson G. Smith), “Nola” 
(Felix Arndt), ‘“‘Haya” (Louis Maurice), “Woodland Dreams” (G, 
Vargas), and “Love Song” (Wilson G. Smith). The volume has 


in it fifty-three pags, is carefully printed, and bound in the wide 
format, and organists will find many useful things among the lot. 
Of course they vary in musical merit, “Haya” and “Japanese 
Sunset” have considerable originality, and all are carefully marked 
with directions as to the proper stops, combinations, pedaling on 
third line, the clear print being a delight to the eye. 
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in colors. 


“To my wife,” 


50 prognosticates the present reviewer, 
a pastoral scene, 


All the songs have a tasteful title page, 
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(G. Schirmer, New York, B 
a a ae. co See ‘ si athe “FOUR AND TWENTY SNOWFLAKES,” words and music by 
ARABESQUE” (for Organ) “IF YOU WOULD HAVE IT SO” (Song) William Stickles, 
’ . “PORTA — Far, F: \way) sic by P irine 
By John Gordon Seely By Henry Hadley atwutemas tamu” = . 
_In G flat, with short introduction, and a graceful melody, this Now Hadley b comes more earnest, the song being playful, lively 2 
piece runs merrily along, not difficult, but pleasing, with a final throughout, written on the text by Tagore, saying the singer will J. Fischer & Brother, New York 
glissando (slide, on the black keys) and light | finish. Is not an end her singing, “if you would have it_ so; would take another 7 
8va mark missing at top of first measure? To Edwin Arthur path, “if you would have it so,” etc, True Far East philosophy, WHERE RUNS THE RIVER,” part song for mixed voice 
Kraft.” non-combative, introspective, the spirit echoed through the music music by Howard Barlow and words by Francis William Bourdillon 
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a e ’ ove T ; a co . ~w te Teh a famec a daeieenia 
with a bright and brilliant ending on_a high note. “To Florence pa ies Bh. 8.1 , rare . pe F.. ballad of ‘senutles Sa Aas ay ag tony” 1) violin and piano, by L, Leslie Loth 
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(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) a wrote the lyrics, and it is to be had for high, medium and Hughes, and words by Amy Sherman Bridgmar 
ow voice, “MY GARDEN,” for a ice and piar music by Lillian Blake 
os > PE a » 1a 7 A ; : 
MAKE-BELIEVE LAND” (Song) “IN AN OLD ROSE GARDEN?” (for Piano) more Hughes, words by Th mee averd wt 
By Henry Hadley By C "( s3AGATELLES FOR BEGI! RS, including “Little Boy 
y Charles Huerter Scout, Come Blow Your Horn!” for piano by Frances Terry; “Dis 
Henry Hadley bs on basin me a ha, such is his all-en- Beautiful is the cover page of this work, Such a cover awakens tant Bells,” for piano, by Frances Terry; “Raindrops on the Roof 
compassing Se te Pr vaentgy ympoonies, Overtures, operas, curiosity as to what’s behind it, and this is soon satisfied, for the for piano, by Frances Terry; “The Busy Clock for piano, by 
ot. —— songs flow — gw F poetry. This —_ song “three sketches for piano,” as the composer puts it, are () “In Frances Terry. 
is 0 pear gone me wit D s e oc a Be orse Gore on real mud the Time of Roses,” (II) “Falling Petals” and (111) “Neath th Carl Fischer, New York 
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aes no end of Things ve can make up, attractive as the cover in which it appears, for composer Huerter for teachers and supervisors of music for organizing violin classe 
_And play that they all come true, knows how to write in quite Nevinish or Victor Herbertish style, in private or at public and high schools, by Paul Stoeving 
Se ou with me, dear, for | the road is clear, and this is high compliment. A cantabile melody in A flat, with 4 . 5 et 
Th yond on go without ob H. W. agitated middle section, and ending with the tonic chord, but sup Boosey & Co., New York, Toronto, London 
e music flows along dreamily, softly, with accompanying appro- porting the sixth of the scale, characterizes the first sketch. “Fal “M , YER.” 
priate Sqere. in the piano, easy to play and sing, sure to be effec ing Petals” is a slow waltz in G, easy but artistic, graceful, quite 4, 4 ¥ eee. R,” song; music by W. H. Squire, and words 
tive. ‘o Peggy.” For high and low voice. Viennese in style, ending very softly. Sketch III is a romance in THE FE RRYMAN OF SOUI Fred Mu 
‘ > . + . . A flat, with cello-like melody, all very “easy listening,” because Le Pe ¥ Mi rs S ig; mu rederic ul 
“THE TIME OF PARTING” (Song) natural and spontaneous throughout. The little volume is particu ae iy _n Ae by K R — 
SEM, . song; musik y enne tu ] ‘ s by red 
By Henry Hadley larly suitable as a Christmas gift. E. Weatherly. 
Now H. H. becomes serious indeed, for the song alludes to death. W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London 
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To light you on your way.” : : . , _— _— “a; Sous y See 
Oliv Jitson Company, Boston and New York st Newton, words by Fred E, Weather 
A beautiful song is this, quite worthy of the text, not as hard to , Dliver Dits ve - “— y . ; 
play or sing as it looks (it is in six sharps), overflowing with real “ETU DE BURLESQUE,” for piano, by Louis \ ictos , Sees Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., London 
tenderness, An “idee fixé” permeates the accompaniment, in the me) LVIANA,” for piano, by Arthur Traves Granfiel 5 
melody played with the thumb throughout, five of the measures FAUSTINA,” for piano, by Eber C. Hamilton hon ni te rIONAL SONGS OF FRANCE free arranged | 
having this obligato melody, and the figure (broken chord in six — Arnold Bax 
teenths) runs through the entire song. This is one of the unusual J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London ‘A HILL TUNE for the piar Arnold Bax 
songs of the day, and will be heard frequently on recital programs, “DANSE DE LA MEUNIERE,” for piano, by Manuel de Falla “FIRST SONATA IN | for violin and pia Arnold Ba 
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SIEGFRIED WAGNER ENJOYS A 
MODERATE SUCCESS IN CHRISTIANIA 


Success of a Norwegian Pianist—Battistini a Sensation in Norway's Capital 


Christiania, November 2, 1921.—Siegfried Wagner, in- 
vited by the Christiania Philharmonic Society to give some 
guest performances here in the double character of con- 
ductor and composer, arrived last week from Géteborg, 
where he had likewise appeared, and has for several days 
been the musical man of the hour in this city. He con- 
ducted a selection of his great father’s works, interspersed 
with several items of Siegfried Wagner's own composition. 
It cannot be said the impression he made upon our musical 
public was overwhelming, but his appearance must never- 
theless be described as a success. 

Success or A Native PIANIST, 

One of the greatest successes achieved in Christiania for 
many years by any Norwegian artist was the concert given 
a few days ago in the large concert hall of the university 
by the young pianist, Johanne Margrethe Sémme. This 
young lady, who is now in the middle of her twenties, has 
at one stroke won for herself a leading position among the 
most eminent performers in her country. Miss Somme 
belongs to an old and distinguished family of Stavanger 
which has always been noted for its fine musical talent. 


She is a relative of the great Norwegian novelist, Alexander 
Kielland. The pianist, whose program included music by 
Beethoven, Chopin and Grieg, combines brilliant execution 
with a thoroughly delicate and inspired understanding of the 
music she has chosen to interpret. Miss Sdémme has been 
called the poet among the pianists of the north, and, now 
that she has been engaged to play in Copenhagen, Berlin, 
and other European cities, will doubtless soon acquire an 
international reputation. 
ANOTHER BATTISTINI Furore. 

Christiania has also experienced the sensation of hearing 
the famous Italian singer, Battistini, in concert. He pos- 
sesses an enormously powerful, beautiful and sonorous bari- 
tone, with which he ranges and frolics with the greatest 


ease through all his even and comprehensive registers. His 
success in Christiania can be more easily imagined than 
described. To the deep impression made by the man’s 


phenomenal powers of voice there was further added the 
circumstance, which certainly contributed to the enthusiasm 
he aroused, that this great bel canto singer is a man of 
sixty-seven years, Baan MpOun. 





BERLIN 


(¢ Sal from page 10) 
carries rhythm and sentiment in every one of its curves, her 
facial expression is in perfect harmony with her movements 
and the sentiment of the music, and she has that utter 
charm of personality—a serious, beauty-seeking personality 
which captivates. 

She is an interpretive dancer, but her good taste forbids 
her to attempt an “interpretation” of anything that is not 
inherently a dance. Pieces by Chopin, Dvorak, Grieg, 
Johann Strauss and some of the Russians are her chief 
stock im trade. Never have we seen the delicate sentiment 
of the C minor valse so absolutely visualized, never the 
charm of the “Blue Danube” or “Wiener Wald” waltzes so 
exhaustively expressed as by her. And her strong card— 
the eminent test of intellect—is a delicious sense of humor, 
which, like the rest of her scale of expressions, is never 
suggestive. Hers is the most wholesome, the most enjoyable 
art. It is music in another form. Lucy Kieselhausen danced 
twice within three days and her houses (the second time a 
huge movie palace) were both sold out. 

Tickets, as we said before, are still the same price, but 
food is going up. The impending bankruptcy is forgotten 
in the theater and the halls; it stands like a spectre every- 
where else. A new musical boom is ahead of us! 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Arrighi Pupil to Make Debut 


Bernice B. Reid, talented young pupil of Garibaldi Arri- 
ghi, is soon to make her debut. The Brooklyn Standard- 
Union of November 22 carried the following little article 
about Miss Reid: 

“One of the outstanding features of the concert season 
will be the recital to be given in January by Bernice B. 
Reid. This talented young Brooklynite will make her 
official debut at Aeolian Hall, and the event promises to 
be a banner one for music lovers. Seldom are the quali- 
ties of beauty, intelligence, grace gnd a wonderful voice 
combined in a singer to the degree possessed by this gifted 
young artist. 

Miss Reid has done considerable concert work in Brooklyn 
churches, as well as taking part in several operas. She 
is being prepared for her debut by Sig. Garabaldi Arrighi, 
of 2104 Broadway, Manhattan, whom all Brooklynites in 
the musical field will remember as the sole teacher of Eliz- 
abeth ys whose performance of ‘Aida’ some years ago, 
at the Grand Opera House, caused such favorable comment 
among the music critics. 

“Those who have heard Miss Reid sing are convinced 
that she has a most promising future. There is a sweetness 
of tone, combined with plenty of volume, that makes Miss 
Reid’s voice exceptional. She is a lyric soprano and her 
voice borders on the coloratura.” 


Three Italian Artists in Recital 


An ensemble concert by three artists of the first magni- 
tude—Alfredo Casella, pianist; Arrigo Serato, violinist, 
and Arturo Bonucci, cellist—will be given in Aeolian Hall, 
Tuesday afternoon, December 13, at three o’clock. In- 
creased interest attaches to their combined appearance in 
that they are all Italians. 

Casella, since his arrival in this country a short time 
ago, has become one of the leading topics of musical dis- 
cussion because of the modernism shown in his composi- 
tions, and also because of his exceptional success in recital. 
Serato will make his first New York appearance this season 
at this concert. Bonucci, although still a young man, is 
ranked even by the most critical as one of the foremost 
cellists of the day. 





Werrenrath Cruises Off Coast of Florida 

Reinald Werrenrath recently enjoyed a five days’ cruise 
off the Coast of Florida on board James Allison’s new 
yacht, the Sea Horse. The party consisted of Mr. Allison, 
John Oliver LaGorce, editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine; Thomas R. Sharp, of Washington, and the 
baritone. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s first Chicago recital of this season, 
November 8, called him back to work before the trip was 
comaapaete so the Sea Horse put into port at Beaufort, 
N. C., where the baritone made his train in time for New 
York and his “aero-train” trip to Chicago. 


Fletcher-Copp Method in Akron 
Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, writing from Akron, Ohio, sends 
interesting news regarding her method and its general adop- 
tion in the schools of that city. She says: “The parents of 


some one hundred and seventy children and the school board 
simply made my return necessary. Financial conditions in 
the ‘Rubber City’ were such that, far from being able to 
take on the expense of financing such a method, the school 
board was forced to retrench, and this in the face of the 
publicly made statement that it would like to have the 
Fletcher Method introduced into every school in the city. 
A meeting was called and pare nts pledged to pay so much 
for each child for the school year.’ 

She further states: “I doubt if such a salary has ever been 
paid before, and yet it is really a bargain price for each 
family, and as I am proving I can earn it, no one begrudges 
me the money. I feel sure that presently, when we are ready 
to show results more publicly, that there will be opened to 
the musical profession a new possibility.” 


Bertha Foster. Busy in Florida 


That Miami grasps every opportunity to secure for itself 
the best in artistic and musical, as well as commercial, lines, 
is evidenced by the fact that the Trinity Episcopal Church 
of that city has engaged as organist Bertha Foster, who 
just recently opened the Miami Conservatory. Miss Foster 
is a graduate of the Cincinnati College of Music where, 
among other honors, she was awarded the Springer prize 
for excellence. She studied abroad with Wolstenholm, the 
noted organist, of London, England, and upon her return 
to America gave concerts in many parts of the country. 
During the war Miss Foster gave her services in the enter- 
tainments offered in the camps abroad. 

She went to Florida as head of the music department at 
the State University at Tallahassee and afterward founded 
the School of Musical Art at Jacksonville, which has 
grown to be the largest music school in the South. At the 
invitation of Miami, she has this year opened a conserva- 
tory of music and art which it is planned to make one of 
the leading colleges in the country. Combined with her 
rare musical ability Miss Foster possesses an executive 
mind which, in a great measure, has been the impetus for 
Florida to grow musically along with other developments. 





Heifetz at Carnegie Hall, December 17 


Jascha Heifetz has returned to New York after an ab- 
sence of two years, and will give his first concert at Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday afternoon, December 17. “ opens 
with Beethoven’s sonata for violin and piano, No. 8, in G 
major. Following this, he will play a concerto of Glazounoff, 
and among his shorter pieces will be the “Preislied” from 
“Die Meistersinger” and the “Hymn to the Sun,” from the 
“Coq d’Or” of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 





Lambert Murphy to Give Recital 


On the afternoon of December 12 Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
will give a recital in Town Hall. His program includes 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, also a group of 
American compositions. 
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Success Continually Follows Jeanne Gordon 


Jeanne Gordon appears doomed to success. Such tri- 
umphs as she has had fall to the lot of very few artists, 
and by no means all of the few can stand such success. 
Fortunately Miss Gordon is a big enough person to go 
forth and conquer and still maintain the calm dignity and 
splendid sense of values that have so greatly aided her to 
become what she is. Her debut at the Metropolitan was 
sensational. No less spectacular was her debut as a con- 
cert artist in Cleveland, October 13, at Masonic Hall; 
Cleveland acclaimed her. “Gifts of a high order,” wrote 
James H. Rogers in The Plain Dealer; “a voice of warmth, 
power, and beauty of tone, dark of timbre in the lower 
register. She possesses, too, a lot of dramatic fire.” 

It was to be expected that Detroit would be enthusiastic 
as Miss Gordon lived there for many years and held 
high social position, But Detroit is a city full of dis- 
criminating people. They demand much and they are not 
inclined to be extravagant with their praise or attention 
unless the artists who seek it are thorougly deserving 
thereof. Miss Gordon received the homage usually re- 
served for royalty. She was presented with the keys of 
the city by Mayor Couzens, and deluged with rose petals 
by the school children at a Floral festival. But in the 
evening she appeared on the stage at Arcadia, calmly with- 
stood the roars of applause that greeted her, and gave her 
best in return. Audiences sometimes over-emphasize their 
feelings. Critics, however, are critics the world over, and 
their business, like war correspondents, is to keep cool 
under fire. Robert Kelly in the Detroit News wrote: 

Jeanne Gordon, last night, was seen in Arcadia, and the combined 
resources of her warm voice and generous personality satisfied the 
audience which fillkd every nook and cranny of the concert room 
From all over the wide spaces of the hall rose a steady note of 
applause which did not stop nor hesitate until Miss Gordon’s ac 
companist, Coenraad Bos, played the chords which announced that 
she was to sing, y s 

Miss Gordon answers to the studious requirements of the concert 
which in many ways is more difficult than the sheltered and com 
panioned appearances of the opera. 

She featured “Re dl abisso,”” from the “Masked Ball” by Verdi 
Miss Gordon sang the number as if inspired, its rather florid con 
struction giving her more of an opportunity to prove her vocal gifts 
than the lighter numbers. Her voice is clear-toned and true to 
pitch, Her enunciation is crisp but not to the point of marring 


the smooth quality of her tone, Her voice has body and a timbre 
deep ond comforting, thus giving the people what they want, Among 
Miss Gordon’s best numbers was one in English, “The Faltering 


Dusk,” by Walter Kramer. It permitted of considerable acting, an 
art in which Miss Gordon seems more proficient than most of thos 
singers who venture on the concert stages 

Other notices were these: 

The welcome given her was a genuine ovation. In return, the 
magnetic contralto gave the best of herself, singing a program as 
richly appealing as it was difficult and achieving in the presence 
of those who know her best, an unmistakable triumph The aria 
from Verdi's ‘Masked Ball’ was perhaps the supreme attempt of 
the Gordon offerings, and in that spectacular number the vocal 
powers and histrionic talents of the prima donna were magnificently 


demonstrated, Bizet’s “Carmen” supplied two other solos, which 
the singer made colorful with her opulent tones and spirited ex 
pression. Kramer’s “The Faltering Dusk,’ Pilzer’s “Destiny,” 
Respighi’s “Nebbie,” and Verdi’s “Nel Giardin del Bello” were 


sung in a manner nothing short of perfect.—Lee Smith, Detroit 


Evening Times. 

A few years ago Jeanne Gordon left this city known but as a 
popular church singer. She came to us, last evening, a prima 
donna—one listed among the leading artists of the nation’s greatest 
operatic institution. And an audience of fully 3,500 persons 
thronged the auditorium to do her honor at her local debut. The 
star had the support of Coenraad V, Bos at the piano, It was a 
festive occasion with numerous floral gifts testifying to the high 
esteem and the pride Detroiters have in Miss Gordon. The artist 
showed fine regard for her audience in her selections. It is in 
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opera that she has made her great success, and it was these big Hans Hess Scores in Kenosha 
contralto arias her Detroit friends wished to hear, So it was not : F 
the conventional program that was given, but the magnificent aria Kenosha music lovers responded to the Schubert Club's 


from Verdi's “Masked Ball,” the Habanera and Seville from Bizet’s announcement of a recital by Hans Hess by filling the 


“Carmen,” Bemb-rg's “La mort de Jeanne d'Arc.” And then, more I . 
in recital form but as fully displaying her thrilling art, was Rhode 


Theater, Tuesday night, with an enthusiastic gath 


Kramer's “The Faltering Dusk,” inimitably done; Pilzer’s “Des- ering. The club should feel amply gratified indeed by the 
tiny,’’ Resp:ghi’s exquisite and difficult “Nebbie” and the Verdi success of this concert, both musically and financially, He 


air, “Nel Giardin del B. Ilo.’ 
Even thos: who the few years back predicted phenomenal suc- 


is called the 


“Master Cellist.” His program was an artistic 


cess for the singer were struck, last evening, with the r-markable achievement and he won the enthusiastic approval of every 


talent the artist now displays, The years of study in New York individual 
have brought a breadth to her work and a richness and depth to her 
voice that surprised her closest friends. Jeanne Gordon, the former 


Detroit singer, is unusually gifted. Not only has she a voice of exultant shout. 


in his audience. His instrument sings forth 
every gradation of tone, from the tender whisper to the 


The audience was especially pleased with 


peurye Ww, luscious quality, one of splendid range and admirably handled, the Corelli sonata, the “Kol Nidrei” by Bruch, the “Varia- 
ut also she has tne queenly appearance, the height, ¢ z, style, 43 ‘a? 
rut also she has tne queenly appearance, the height, coloring, style, tions Symphonique” by Boellmann, and the tarantella by 


tcmperament that mean as much as voice in the operatic field 


Charlotte M. Tarnsly, Detroit Free Press. Popper. The Corelli was like a delicate bit of ancient lace, 
yielded up from the lavender scented depths of some old 


Alice Hackett Pleases in Marshalltown chest. The 


“Kol Nidrei” sighed with the yearning hope ot 


@ ies ‘re Ta the wandering children of Israel. “Variations Sympho 
Rie igen Paw Os 34 ne a on nique,” the high light of the program, assumed more inter 
played with much success m Marshalltown betore the esting proportions under Mr, Hess’ bow than heard previ 


Women’s Club, which met at the Presbyterian Church. 


ously in any other reading of it. All impression of th 


According to the Times-Republican, “Mrs. Hackett had technical difficulty with which the work bristles vanished 


“Jocelyn 





in the beauty and shapeliness of its passages and the 

breadth and 

The audience demanded more, and the encores were an 

swered with Cui’s “Orientale” and Godard’s berceuse from 
fe M 


nobility of its theme as sung by this artist 


Myra Hess Recital January 17 

Not since before the world war has America been flooded 
with so many E uropean artists as today. England, however 
has sent only a few artists, and therefore the arrival of 
the much heralded pianist, Myra Hess, is eagerly awaited 

Many predict an unusual success for Miss Hess, and in 
quiries from many parts of the United States and Canada 
are coming 
New York appearance is scheduled for January 17, when 
Miss Hess will present an interesting program 


to Annie Friedberg, her manager Her first 


Dan Baker with Louisville Conservatory 

The Louisville (Ky.) Conservatory of Music is fortunate 
in having as a member of its faculty Dan Baker, who was 
recently added to that roster. He is an American whose 
entire training has been obtained in this country. In addi 
tion to his work as tenor soloist, Mr. Baker has had con 
siderable experience as a teacher, going to Louisville from 
the Texas Christian University, where for two years he was 
head of the voice department 


ALICE HACKETT, Chicago and Minneapolis to Hear Telmanyi 


chosen numbers that were difficult, not only from the stand Telmanyi 


point of execution, but also from the standpoint of appeal 
to her audience as well. Pieces from the modern school of 
music made up most of her program and they were so 
entirely different from any that have been given here before 
that the entertainment proved a pleasing innovation. Mrs 
Hacktt’s exceptional ability and training were effectively 
shown in her choice.” 


pression in 


will appear with the Minneapolis Symphony 


on December 11, his number being the Busoni concerto 
This will mark his first appearance in that city, and on 
December 13 he will also make his initial bow in Chicago 
Upon this occasion he will introduce the Busoni sonata 
On November 25 the violinist made a very favorable im 


Pittsburgh 


SO Ee care : . Jane English Sings Vanderpool Song 
Zerfh Pupil Successful in Musical Comedy Jane English, Chicago coloratura soprano, who has been 


Edna Bates, who is playing the part of Molly Darcy, in doing concert tours in the middle we 


st and around Chi 


the “Right Girl,” which is at present on tour, has been cago, has been using Vanderpool’s “Regret” on every pro 
highly praised by the press for her singing, one of het gram, finding it an exceptionally grateful number for het 


numbers being called the “hit of the show.” voice. 
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Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 














OPENINGS FoR THE WEEK 
The Varying Shore,” at the Hudson, with Elsie Ferguson 
tar, 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine,” at the Gaiety 
Bought and Paid For,” an all-star revival, at the Play 
ise 
Danger,” opens December 12 at the 39th Street Theater. 
Che Fair Circassian” began at the Republic on Monday. 
lhe Mountain Man,” December 12, at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater, 
CLOSINGS. 
Antoinette,” an elaborate production, with Grace 
George as star, closed last week. The complete failure of 
this costume play came as a great surprise. The outlay will 
represent thousands of dollars’ loss 
William Hodge will take “Beware of Dogs,” his newest 
play, on tour The ten weeks’ run here met with success 
or this type of light comedy 
“Golden Days,” with Helen Hayes, left the Gaiety after 
five weeks. “The Wren” was such a failure that it was 
hard for Miss Hayes and her company to come back, even 
ith the new and far better play; undoubtedly the produc- 
tion will go well on tour. 
“Suzette,” a so-called musical comedy, began on Thanks 
giving Day at the Princess and closed three days later. 
“The Man's Name,” a play that opened at the Republic 
weeks ago, was taken off 
Straw,” at the Greenwich Village, only survived 
weeks; there will be a few special matinees at the 
(jaiety next week 
We Girls” played four weeks at the 48th Street Theater 
sent to the storehouse 
KA Sues Henry SAVAGE. 


Mari 


three 
“The 


three 


nd was 
Lirkow 

Mme. Lydia Lipkowska, who has been singing Sonia in 
the all-star cast of the “Merry Widow” revival, has brought 

it against Henry Savage, the manager, for breach of 
contract. She seeks to recover twenty-six thousand dollars. 
Mme. Lipkowska attached the box office of the Nixon 

Theater in Pittsburgh. Mr. Savage has posted bond, which 
prevents the receipts of the company being tied up pending 
trial The prima donna claims she was dismissed on 
November 19 without warning. Dorothy Francis, formerly 
of the Chicago Opera Association, is now singing the title 
Wacner, Concert MANAGER, BECOMES 

Broapway PRopucer, 

Charles L. Wagner, perhaps one of the best known man- 
mers of concert artists, has made his debut as a Broadway 
He was admitted to the Managers’ Association 
\ His first production is a comedy by Claire 
Kummer, “The Mountain Man,” which opens at the Maxine 
Elliott Theater on December 12. It has been known that 
Mr. Wagner has intended entering this field for some time 
past. Owing to his great success as a concert manager, 
Broadway is watching his first efforts with a dramatic 
production with keen interest. For years Mr, Wagner has 
heen the manager of John McCormack, and until recently 
if Mme. Galli-Curci. There are also several other operatic 
ind concert artists under his management. 

IvAN Cary iu’s Deatu 


CHARLIE | 


oducer 
vo weeks ago. 


Ivan Caryll, the composer, died here on November 29, at 
the Ambassador Hotel. Mr. Caryll was ill only a few days, 
and his death was quite a shock to Broadway. There are 
few musicians better known in the musical comedy field 
than was Mr. Caryll. Who does not know the fascinating 
melodies of one of his greatest successes, “The Pink Lady”? 
He was a Belgian by birth, but had lived in this country for 
many years, He is survived by his widow and five children. 

Little Miss Raffles,” his last musical comedy, opened out 
of town last week. All reports indicate that he has again 
created a success. The production comes to Broadway next 
week 

Tne Past Week. 

Of course “Kiki” was well received at the Belasco last 
week. Lenore Ulric seems to have made a wonderful suc- 
cess out of the leading role. The enthusiasm for the play 
itself, however, in many cases was lukewarm 

“The Wild Cat,” at the Park, has started off well, re- 
ceiving much favorable comment both for the production 
and the musical score, ; 

“Poow’s Parapise” AT THE CRITERION; VICTORIA KRIGHER 
IN FANTASTIC DANCE 

Cecil B. DeMille’s production, “Fool’s Paradise,” will 
begin an extended run at the Criterion Theater on Decem- 
ber 9. Just as was prophesied in the last issue of the 
Musica. Courter, Hugo Riesenfeld will present Mme. Vic- 
torina Krigher in a special stage production in which Paul 
Oscard will assist with the Criterion ballet corps. The 
Criterion has a full stage, presenting every opportunity to 
give Broadway the full benefit of her splendid talent. 

Tue STRAND. 

What more can be said of this theater for the past week 
than that the Fairbanks’ film, “The Three Musketeers,” drew 
capacity attendance again during its second week. There 
was no musical program except the score prepared by Carl 
Edouard for this film during its showing at the Strand. 

Nores. 


The Times published the following 

ought to be of interest to New Yorkers: 
Paris, December 1, 

Paris actors have decided to organize a campaign against the 
“theater cough.” Coughs, they say, have a habit of occurring at 
dramatic moments in the plays and spoiling the effect intended by 
the playwrights. : 

There is little excuse for seventy-five per cent of the “theater 
coughs,” according to French specialists, who say a moment's con 
centration when the cough is felt to be coming on will usually pre 


vent it, 
There have been instances of actors threatening to stop perform 


aneea marred by the coughing in the audience. 

Friends of David Belasco have arranged a dinner in his 
honor to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of this manager’s 
activities for the American stage. Not only will be most 
prominent stage folk be there, but the Governor of New 


statement, which 


York and other state and municipal officials will be present. 
The literati will also be represented in full force. 

The Theater Guild will offer in a special matinee at the 
Garrick Theater the Provincetown Players’ production, 
“The Verge,” by Susan Glaspell. 

Tue Capirot. 

The feature film, “The Lotus Eater,” starring John Bar- 
rymore, was the chief attraction at this theater last week— 
so much so that the management was forced to hold it over 
another week. 

The program began with selections from “Pagliacci,” 
Erno Rapee, conductor. The principal musical number was 
an elaborate setting of selections from Victor Herbert's 
“The Fortune Teller.” It was exceedingly well rendered, 
the solo voices being especially good; likewise the dancing. 
These excerpts from popular musical comedies are meeting 
with decided success. The audience evidently enjoyed these 
favorite melodies. The entire program was good—a vast 
improvement over some offered recently at this house, “Theo- 
dora” will be closing shortly at the Astor, so movie fans 
can look forward to the big thriller coming to the Capitol. 

Tue Rivou. 

The ever-popular second Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt 
was the opening number on the Rivoli program last week, 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting the 
Rivoli Orchestra with their accustomed verve. The czym- 
balom solo, played by Bela Nyary, added to the effective- 
ness of the work and the audiences were not slow to regis- 
ter their approval. A Post Nature picture, entitled “The 
City,” followed. “The City” is New York and the photo- 
graphic results are wonderfully beautiful and of. remark- 
ably artistic worth. Victorina Krigher gave a Hungarian 
gypsy dance to music of Brahms. Her appearance at the 
Criterion this week is being awaited with interest. The 
feature picture was “The Bonnie Brier Bush,” from Ian 
MacLaren’s novel of the same name, the picture having been 
filmed in Great Britain. For the prologue, Betty Anderson, 
soprano, and Carlo Enciso, tenor, sang some old Scotch 
favorites, grouped together under the heading, “A Scotch 
Idyl.” These two voices blend with fine effect. J. Bodewalt 
Lampe’s “Fun in a Music Store,” as played by the Rivoli 
Concert Orchestra, with effects by Max H. Manne, proved 
to be an interesting novelty. “Early morning on the Bow- 
ery. The old music dealer opens the store and sweeps. The 
first customer examines a clarinet. A lady buys a metala- 
phone for her son. A trombone customer. A Scotchman 
buys a bag-pipe. The next sale, a pocket-edition flute. The 
bad boy knocks over a showcase, kicks a hole in a piano 
and then asks for a ten-cent mouth organ. Prompt ejection 
of the boy. Enters a ‘musical moke’ who ‘runs over’ a xylo- 
phone, The next customer wants the biggest horn made. 
A lady buys a music box. A colored minstrel band enters 
and buys the entire stock of band instruments after giving 
it the ‘rag-time test.’” The preceding program note gives 
a very good idea of the work. Ben Turpin, in “Love and 
Doughnuts,” and the regular Rivoli Pictorial, completed the 
program. 

Tue RIALTO. 

So successful was Director Hugo Riesenfeld’s “experi- 
ment” in the matter of presenting “La Tosca” in pictures 
and music simultaneously at the Rialto, that it was repeated. 
A second hearing made this experiment even more im- 
pressive. Edoardo Albano, baritone, who gave a virile 
rendition of Bruno Huhn’s dramatic “Invictus,” was the 
only other musical number on a program which included the 
regular “Rialto Magazine,” Jack Holt in “The Call of the 
North,” and a Charles Chaplin revival, “The Rink.” 

Notes, 

Francis Wilson is very ill in St. Louis. It is possible that 
an operation may be necessary. Mr. Wilson is playing in 
the all-star cast of the revival of “Erminie.” Alexander 
Clark, well known actor, also in the cast, is playing Mr. 
Wilson’s part. 

Max Bendix will be the conductor of the orchestra for 
the revial of “The Chocolate Soldier” which the Shuberts 
mee present here shortly. Donald Brian has the leading 
role. 

Fritz Leiber comes to the Lexington Theater for a few 
weeks of Shakespearean repertory. Last year Mr. Leiber 
and his company enjoyed a big success. 

Villiam Faversham will revive “The Squaw Man” at an 
early date. “The Silver Fox,” his present play, has had a 
satisfactory run here of fourteen weeks at the Maxine 
Elliott. 

“The Love Letter” did not fare well on tour, and closed 
in Boston last week. John Charles Thomas will join Shu- 
bert vaudeville. 

“Little Miss Raffles,” by Guy Bolton and the late Ivan 
Caryll, looks like a hit. It comes to the Astor on Decem- 
ber 13. 

“The Lotus Eater,” a film starring John Barrymore, will 
remain for the second week at the Capitol. 

“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” is the feature picture at 
both the Rivoli and Rialto this week. 

“Peter Ibbetson” closes tonight (Thursday) after a suc- 
cessful showing at the Criterion. It has been considered 
one of the best pictures offered this season on Broadway. 

“All for a Woman,” with Emil Jennings as star, is the 
feature at the Strand. It is another imported film from 
Germany that will make a fine record. May JoHNSON. 


American Friends to Help Rheims School 


A meeting of the Society of American Friends of Mu- 
sicians in France was held this week at the residence of 
the president, Walter Damrosch. 

It was voted that the Society devote its energies for 
the coming year’ particularly towards helping two funds— 
the Fontainebleau Music School Fund, and the Rheims 
Municipal Music School Fund. The former is being col- 
lected by a committee and is to be used for the enrollment 
of the hundred American students for whom the 
French Summer School of Music was founded last year. 
The Rheims Fund is devoted entirely to the maintenance 
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of the Municipal Music School in that city, so completely 
ruined by the German shells. Before the war the school 
had been under direction of M. Hansen, a distinguished 
French musician and pedagogue. He courageously re- 
opened the school as soon as the first families of the 
citizens arrived again in the city, and the rebuilding of 
their homes began. The Music School building itself had 
been completely demolished by the German shells, and the 
lessons at present have to be given in the evening at the 
Grammar School building, which is occupied during the day 
by its own pupils. The Society of American Friends of 
Musicians in France has so far sent $10,000 toward the 
maintenance of the Rheims Music School, and this com- 
paratively, small sum has enabled M. Hansen to maintain 
the school for the last three years, a corps of excellent 
teachers giving instruction in piano, violin and singing to 
about 300 boys and girls. 


Southland Singers Musicale, December 10 


A card party and musical program was given at the Hotel 
Plaza, November 19, by the Southland Singers, Emma A. 
Dambmann, president. Handsome leather telephone registers 
in different colors were given as prizes for each table, and 
a beautiful embroidered linen tray cover was presented 
as a door prize and won by Mrs. W. A. Merriman, a guest 
of Sadie Fisher. Mrs. F. J. Backis and Mrs. R. D. Hedus 
drew the lucky number for remaining prizes. A musical 
program was rendered very artistically by Marjorie Barnes 
and Mrs. Parker Lewis, duetists, and Marie Ross’ beauti- 
ful voice was heard in “Little Damosel” and “Big Brown 
Bear” (Mana-Zucca). Lucille Blabe accompanied charm- 
ingly. 

_ PES 10, at 2 p. m, at the Hotel Plaza, the South- 
land Singers will give their first musical afternoon and 
dance. Gladys St. John has been engaged as the principal 
soloist, and Mina Spaulding (dramatic reader) and F. 
Wolff (cellist) will be heard. Jacquline De Moor, pianist, 
who is also one of the Southland Singers’ accompanists, 
will play. A double quartet has been organized and will 
make its appearance at this time; it consists of Laura Cham- 
berlin, Mabel Baker, Arline Thomas, Esther Adie, Bessie 
Powell, Mabel Ecklund, Dorothea Baltz, Elizabeth Yeaton. 


A Reception Arranged for Sue Harvard 
Sue Harvard was scheduled to sing for the Kiwanis Club 
of Lexington, Ky., on December 7, and the preceding even- 
ing a reception was arranged for her by the club at the 
Lafayette Hotel. Miss Harvard will be one of the soloists 
at the David Bispham Memorial Concert at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on the evening of December 13. 


Corigliano to Play with Philharmonic 


Under the auspices of the People’s Institute, the United 
Neighborhood Guild, Community Service School and Civic 
Music Committee, the New York Philharmonic, Josef 
Stransky conducting, will give three concerts at the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, on December 17, January 
14 and 28. At the first of these concerts the soloist will 
be John Corigliano, violinist. 
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Henry Holden Huss Recital 
Henry Holden Huss was the soloist at the “intimate” 
piano recital held at the newly decorated Steinway Recital 
Hall, November 30. It was in this same hall, in June, 1917, 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 


that Mr. Huss presented eight of his pupils in a recital at 
the express desire of Paderewski, an unusual compliment, 
considering the particularly trying and busy time it was for 
the world-renowned pianist. 

Mr. Huss’ program on 
numbers by Bach, Schumann, 
a group of his own compositions. Among the latter was 
the lovely etude, “The Brooklet,” which was dedicated to 
and played by Rudolph Ganz at his New York recital last 


afternoon included 
Chopin, Liszt and Raff, and 


Wednesday 


year. Mr. Huss also played his tone poem, “To the Night,” 
and “Polonaise Brillant,” decidedly contrasting in style, 
and each beautiful in its own way. “To the Night” is very 


atmospheric. As an encore he added a delightful minuet 
which he has just finished—‘fresh from the oven,” as he 
himself expressed it. He plays with poetic feeling and 

singing tone, and it is a special treat to hear his own 
interpretations of his compositions. The hall was filled with 


admiring and appreciative listeners. He performed the 
following program: 
Prelude and fugue in C minor (Well tempered Clavichord, 

Vo 1) ft Ne ie ie Cae aie edn Bach 
Novellette in E, op. 21. y Schumann 
Etude in A flat, op. 25 (Aeolian Harp). eee te Chopin 


Two preludes in G minor and 


A major (Huss ‘tt anscriptic n).Chopin 
Nocturne in G minor, op. 37, No, 2...... : 


-Chopin 


Valse in E minor.........- : Chopin 
Etude, “The Brooklet,” op. 26 “¥ uss 
eee eee Were ee © BR, ao ok oe vwen eee eres coer uesee Huss 
Polonaise Brillant, op. 23.... . Huss 
Gomdolieta cocccccccedngscccers . Liszt 
Valse Caprice, op, 111 Raff 


Carl Fiqué at the Drama Comedy Club 


Carl Fiqué appeared in a lecture recital before the mem- 
bers of the Drama Comedy Club in the grand ball room of 
Hotel Astor, December 2. Mr. Fiqué presented Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” giving the story of 
the drama and reciting the principal scenes from memory, 
as well as playing the incidental music by Mendelssohn on 
the piano—overture, scherzo, allegro, nocturne, co, 
March,” “Wedding March,” and ‘ ‘Fairy Finale.” The large 
hall was filled to overflowing, many prominent musicians 
and actors being present, who expressed surprise at his 
command of the dramatic subject and effective playing. 

Mr. Fiqué’s next lecture recital will be in January, when 
he will present Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” with music by Grieg. 


Belgian Conservatory of Music Concerts 


The Belgian Conservatory of Music, Ovide Musin, presi- 
dent -director, presented Christiane Eymael, dramatic so- 
prano, in a “concert intime,” November 19. Mme. Eymael, 
who has appeared as soloist at the Concerts Colonne, Paris, 
and with the New York Symphony, has been engaged as a 
of the faculty of the Belgian Conservatory of 
Music. She was exceedingly well received in an interesting 
program of songs including old Italian, French, a Wagner 
aria from “Tannhauser,” and songs by Hage Ad Wood- 


member 
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man, and Taverna. Remo Taverna, pianist and composer, 
was at the piano. 

Another “concert intime” was given on December 3 by 
Chev. Eduardo Marzo’s pupils. Ralph Toland, Louise Car- 
lucci, and Frank R. Prina presented a program of arias 
and other songs. Carl Claus played a violin obligato for 
Gounod’s “Ave Marie,” sung by Miss Carlucci. In con- 
nection with the “Ave Maria, "it is interesting to note that 
it was played in London on one occasion some years ago, 
with Patti singing, Gounod at the piano, Saint- Saéns at the 
organ, and Ovide Musin playing violin obligato. 


Sterner Institution Gives Musicale 


Seventeen numbers (for voice, piano and violin) made 
up the December 1 musicale at the New York School of 
Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder and director. 
These regular weekly affairs give opportunity to the students 
who come from all over, even from Cuba and Porto Rico, 
to appear before a select company of music lovers, in an 
environment of beauty, so giving the participants routine in 
public appearances. Gladys Birkmier sang finely songs by 
Gilberté and Grieg, with a D above the staff, and Beatrice 
Pinkham, pianist, played a movement from the “Appas- 
sionata” sonata with fire and fervor; later the young and 
highly talented girl played the Chopin-Godowsky study in 
G sharp minor, the bristling difficulties of which she readily 
overcame. Elizabeth Pachinger’s true and sympathetic 
voice made a hit, and Andrea Bianchi’s baritone was dis- 
played in operatic excerpts, one of them being in the duet 
from “La Traviata” (“Tutta la festa”) with Carmela 
Ascensio, in which there was especially good bel canto 
singing. Mary Canal played with poetic touch a “Romanze” 
(MacFadyen) and a Chopin study with vigor. Marguerite 


Hitch sang “Old Rocking Chair” expressively, as she does 
everything, and Henry Daulton played his best in d’Am- 
brosio’s “Canzone” for violin. Marie Behrman (a new 


student) showed a sweet and true soprano voice in a melody 
ballad, with a fine high B flat. Howard Green delighted 
in Chopin's waltz in C sharp minor, the sensitive and refined 
mus:c echoing his own personality. Rocco Carcionne’s 
singing of the “Pagliacci” aria won applause, and later his 
flexible management of the voice showed another side to 
his technic. Anna Gleason, another new singer, sang a 
brilliant encore song with especial effect, and a love song 
with real expression; her mezzo voce and articulation 
are alike commendable, for she is also a newcomer. Amelia 
Marcus showed temperament in “Beyond the Dawn” (San 
derson), her English distinct, and a low G sung with clear 
volume. Miss Ascensio also sang the “Kiss Waltz” with 
spontaneity, and Helen Wolverton played all the accompani 
ments with skill. 

Coming events at the school are the solo recital by 
Mariano Feliu Balseiro (of Porto Rico), presenting a pro- 
gram studied largely under Prof. Riesberg, and the annual 
December (15) concert, which will take the form of a 
complimentary affair tendered the Cameo Club. 

The professional style of the young players and singers 
quite won all; it is no small thing to perform such works 
of highest standard from memory with the poise and per 
sonality one associates with professionals. 


Another Thorner Pupil Scores Success 


No one was more interested in the debut of Yvonne 
Darle, at the Metropolitan Opera last Thursday afternoon 
than William Thorner, from whose studio she stepped di 
rectly into the famous opera house. Miss Darle made 
her debut as Musetta and gave a fine performance, which 
brought hearty applause from the audience and excellent 
notices in the press. The young artist gave every promise 
of earning for herself a notable place among the distin- 
guished singers which the Thorner studio has praduced, 
among them Amelita Galli-Curci, Rosa Ponselle, Estelle 
Liebling, Anna Fitziu and numerous others. 


Mrs. Harding Applauds Strauss 


On Thursday afternoon, December 1, when Richard 
Strauss gave his Washington, D. C., recital at the Capitol 
Theater, among those present was Mrs. Harding, wife of 


the President, 
stayed until the program was completed, 
the vigorous applause. 


Vecsey Off for Cuba 
Ferenc Vecsey, the Hungarian Violinist, and his accom 
panist, Walter Meyer-Radon, sailed for Cuba on the S. S. 
Calamares on December 3. After giving three concerts in 
Havana, Mr. Vecsey will return to the United States and 
resume his concert tour which will end in Minneapolis 
the latter part of February. 


who occupied the Presidential box and who 
then joining in 


Miura Arrives 
Tamaka Miura, the Japanese prima donna, fresh from 
successes in Europe and South America, arrived in New 
York the end of last week. She will be heard here in 
concert and possibly in opera. 





A Fine Two-Piano Recital 
A two-piano recital of much interest was given in New 
York on November 26 by Ella Backus Behr and John 
Warren Erb, two sterling musicians. Their program in 
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cluded the Schumann andante and variations, op. 40; Aren 
sky’s “Romance and Valse” and Liszt's double 
“Pathetique,” each number being enthusiastically received 
by the audience, J. Steel Jamison contributed two groups 


of songs in his usual artistic manner 


concerto, 


Notable Pianists for Moszkowski Testimonial 


The most formidable array of pianistic talent that has 
ever been brought together here in a single performance ts 
promised for Wednesday evening, December 21, at Carnegi 
Hall, at the concert in aid of the Moszkowski Relief Fund 
Some time ago, when it was learned that the eminent 
pianist and composer, Moritz Moszkowski, was ill and in 
need, a committee was formed made up of the world’s lead 
ing pianists with Ignace Paderewski as the honorary chair 
man. Practically the entire committee will be included on 
the program, and among those who have been asked to 
take part—the majority of whom have already accepted 
are: Harold Bauer, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Igna 
Friedman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Leopold 
Godowsky, Perey Grainger, Josef Hofmann, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Josef Lhevinne, Yolanda Mero, Serge Rach 


maninoff, Arthur Rubinstein, Ernest Schelling and Germaine 


Schnitzer 


One of the features of the program, which will also in 
clude solo numbers by each one, will be the “Carnaval” of 
Schumann with each part played in rotation by the various 


and the “March of the Davidsbtindler,” played in 


the ent:re ensemble 


artists, 
unison by 
Sousa Breaks Records 


Lieut.-Commander John Philip Sousa reports from Siou 
Falls that his‘ trans-continental concert tour is breaking all 


past records in point of attendance A recent week's en 
gagements included appearances in Canton, Ohio, where 
Sousa dedicated the new McKinley Memorial High School 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis and St 
Paul, Minn.; Mitchell, S. D., and Sioux Falls, S. D. Th 
gross receipts of that week were $41,000, Fully restored to 
health and with a reinforced band of 100 musicians and 
extra soloists, the March King is in full swing of his most 
extensive American continental tour It includes Mexico 
and Cuba, besides the United States, and, as indicated, it 


has begun like the banner year of his long career 


Stojowski Pupil Plays at Scudder School 


recital at th 


Helen Sipe, a pupil of Stojowski, gave a 
Scudder School for Girls on Tuesday, November 29, pre 
senting a program which included compositions by Liszt and 
Chopin 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


ml page 5) 


mi did excellent vocalizing as Arequil and put 
neeption of the rol Leon Rothier 

it essive as Garrido. Paolo Ananian de 
ery well Other in the cast were 


\lbert 





| ene in the opera was particular! 
\ th th now-capped mountain 
ker d, and the generally rural effect of 
The lighting effects defied criticism 

ical melodrama of the most 

Cavalleria Rusticana,” was chosen by the 
Massenet’s piece Mascagni handled 

than his French confrere and 








t 


d vocal scores teem with passion 


tones and 
r i | 1 1 ney sO as 

nost trenzied 

| jeritza performance in 


‘ after the second act there 
‘ ved applause as caused 
{ ik eral d cl times, orf so 


gests a blonde Sieglinde 

| wh dark Roman beauty 
1 wit { part Very quickly, however, 
e one forget the color of her hair, for 


‘ n 1 ra | expressiveness, tmpetuosity, 
d romantic allurement that she held the audi 
ind The sec 1 act, always thrilling, had an 
petus through the potent manner in which Mme 
tza atted Scarpia, sang the “Vissi d’Arte” (reclin 
e floor at the foot of the settee and sobbing the 
fe tones in heartbroken agony) and handled the epi 
tl tabbing with its outburst of tigerish fury and 
exult | as acting of the most compelling 
leritza’s singing had lovely lyrical quality in 
t il j Ta ind dramatic strength and passion 
e exacting moments cam All in all, sh 
{ furore and there was no question about her 
mpl rium is «lise d in t lobbies by the opera 
( | d ch fully admitted by the criti 
t ial Pert was new to our publi 
! h empnati la Hi vol is OT an 
4 egat reg ters, but h make an 
expertly trained artist might find a 
nd hi mooth phrasi intelligent musical appli 
" fer t delivery afforded keen pleasure to dis 
ive eat Pertile’s acting distinguished by 
ubtlety und authority, 
| scal io Antonio Scotti, always a great rendering 
at its best under the inspiring partnering of Mme 
" d he w 1 vital factor in enabling that lady to 
t her remarkable interpretation \nanian was 
tti, and Bada the Spoletta, both of them excel 


t characterization Cecil Arden did the Shepherd, | 
D'Angelo the Jailer, and Pompilio Malatesta, the Sacristan 
Moranzoni conducted finely 
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‘Lucta,” DecemBer 2 


Mme. Galli-Curei took a temporary leave of the Metr« 


t season on Friday evening, December 2, after het 


tition of “Lucia.” All the people that could be possibly 


Wolff 
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White Photo THE METROPOLITAN REVIVAL OF “LA NAVARRAISE” 


Geraldine Farrar in the title role and Giulio Crimi as Araquil. 


packed into the big opera house were there, every seat and 
every square foot of the standing room being occupied 
Mme. Galli-Curci evidently feels entirely at home in the 
Metropolitan now and all traces of nervousness which were 
present in her first presentation of the role were absent 
sang gloriously and her hearers did not stint their 
applause. In the second performance she was supported by 
Gigh, who had every chance to prove his splendid artistry, 


Sh 


though the part does not display his fine voice to the full 
Danise was thoroughly satisfactory in the baritone rol 
Pay ( icted 

At tl end there were rey ated recalls for th principals, 
Che audience was evidently anxious to show Mme. Galli 
Curei how thoroughly it appreciated having her regularly 


in New York. She will be away for concerts for one week 

d then sing for five weeks in Chicago, returning to the 
for another series of performances about the 
first of February 

“CARMEN,” DECEMBER 3 (MATINEE) 

Saturday afternoon patrons at the Metropolitan are hav- 
ing a feast of it this year. Last Saturday brought them 
Farrar in “Carmen” and next Saturday brings her again, in 
“Butterfly.” And it need hardly be said that the huge opera 
house was crowded to the limit and the applause thunderous 
as the celebrated singer-actress exhibited another of her 
fine portrayals of this interesting production. Martinelli 
was the Don José, and a fine character he made. De Luca, 
as Escamillo, sang beautifully and likewise shared in the 
afternoon's honors. Perhaps particular credit should be 
given Marie Sundelius (Micaela), for her singing was one 
of the treats of the day. Marie Tiffany was the Frasquita 
and Myrtle Schaaf the Mercedes. It ought to be mentioned 
that this was Miss Schaaf’s first appearance in, “Carmen.” 
Hers is a small part, to be sure, but there were several 
occasions when she had opportunity to demonstrate her 
vocal gifts and the audience liked her; she is an American 





girl, a newcomer, too, and deserves watching. Rothier was 
an excellent Zuniga, and Laurenti an equally dependable 
Morales. Wolff conducted. 

“Manon Lescaut,” DecemBer 3 (EVENING). 

Chere is no better role in the repertory of Mme. Alda 
than Manon Lescaut in Puccini’s opera of that name. She 
makes a delightful appearance in the first two acts and sings 
charmingly, while in the third and fourth she displays real 
dramatic ability Her companion in the “desert near 
New Orleans” in the performance of Saturday evening, 
December 3, was the new tenor, Aureliano Pertile, who 
sang and acted acceptably enough. Scotti, as Lescaut, in 
the little scene at the close of the first act, showed what a 
truly fine artist can make out of a small opportunity, and 
he got the real round of applause of the evening. Louis 
d’Angelo, as the old gentleman who pays Manon’s bills, 
gave distinction to a part that generally does not stand out 
at all. The rest of the cast was satisfactory. Papi conducted. 

(Sunday night concert on page 26.) 


Schnitzer Makes Philadelphia Debut 

Schnitzer recently made her Philadelphia debut in the 
foyer of the Academy of Music, and was hailed as one of 
the great artists of the day. This French pianist plays with 
marked individuality, and so much enthusiasm was shown 
at the conclusion of her interesting program that it was 
necessary for her to give three encores. The Chabrier 
“Idylle”’ was played by Schnitzer for the first time in 
America. 


Grant-Schaefer Working. on Compositions 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer, for several years past head of the 
voice department of the Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., now is settled in his new home at W illiamstown, Mass., 
where he is devoting his time to composition. 
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r.&LOVETTE 
Booxiets—Carnecie Hawt, ; New ‘Yorx. 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY — 
BELTON, TEXAS 














ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 


PHILADELPHIA 











{a STEGER 
The Most Valuable Piano in the World 


EMERSON 


Established 1849 Boston 


Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 




















Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. 



































Manufacturers of the 






























TENOR 


METROPOLITAN rend co. 
For Concert ates men ply 
The WOLFSO N MUSICAL B READ 
8 East 34th treet ¢ New York 




















| Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 














55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 


A Faculty of International Reputation 







































HAMILTON MORRIS | waxtren CADMAN i cations amiad 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher COMPOSER-PIANIST ; sir MASTER DEPARTMENTS 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y, Tel. 6935 Lafayette [n Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous (1m conPronatTEp) 

“Indian Music-Talk.’ also 
° bs ? 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTO SRAMATIC ABT nancies 

H Soprano A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
A BU i L E R zoprane For catalogue and informatica PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
N Concerts ace Seerss Bavnz, Diseotwers 
n PUPILS ACCEPTED Street, aa Ideal residence department with superior equipment 





= Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ii. 


Omaor=e 











Met. wastes yy! o ee if N.Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL Harrison 4868 
«CHICAGO, ILL. Res. Ravenswood 6996 











Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students., 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wahash Ave. Chicago 








REUBEN DAVIES 


American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Duo-Art Records 








enn INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music Thirty-Sixth Season 


WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 3, 1922 
SPECIAL FEATURES : 


Piano Pedagogy Course Kate 8S. Chittenden 
Master Class in Singing, Sergei Klibansky 
Breithaupt Technics, Florence Leonard 
Master Class in Violin, Theodore Spiering 





a Faculty 


d LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
Tel. Circle 5329 


All branches of music taught | 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. 




















Best value ina iced 


z ST EY | 


CThe best 4riomn musical name in the ClLlorlf 


_ESTEV wthcsnndnc CO. 


apetgtintrieatail 


re 
SOM CMCC OCMROAMs 





4 Vif ssa instrument 


New York at. 






































MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 















j Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 













Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 












Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 







The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. | 










Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 





aii 


| 


















> Oftra- 


Established 1864 





and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PLANOS 








New York City 











a Ser 














A Leader for 80 Years =:- 


a 


SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia —— 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The 
Name 





Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


| SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 

















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so saumenitianalie superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


"Fatwa: 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at Sist Street 








New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 









